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CAPRIMULGUS EUROPWMUS, Linn. 


Nightjar, or Goatsucker. 


Caprimulgus europeus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 346. 

——__—— punctatus, Meyer, Tasch. Deutsch., tom. i. p. 284 
maculatus, Brehm, Handb. der Naturg. Vog. Deutsch., p. 131. 
vulgaris, Vieillot. 





How often do we find that ideas of the ancients are founded upona semblance to truth! and thus the herdsmen 
of Greece and Rome seem to have concluded that this wide-mouthed bird could frequent the neighbourhood 
of goats and cattle solely for the purpose indicated in the name they assigned to it; whereas it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that it seeks those animals for the sake of the insects disturbed by them im the 
act of grazing. A similar habit obtains in the Common Yellow Wagtail (Budytes flava), which may be daily 
seen tripping round the cattle in our meads, and leaping up beneath them, for flies and other insects. There 
are hundreds of people in England who to this day believe that the hedgehog also sucks the teats of cows ; 
some even assert that they have seen it in the act. Now the truth is that the animal is utterly incapable of 
such a feat; and, like the bird, it is doubtless attracted to the haunts of the cattle by the abundance of insect 
food there found. The Starling leaps on the backs of sheep, the Buphaga on those of the African oxen, 
and the Zic-zac enters the mouth of the crocodile (so says Herodotus), all with the same object. The 
ridiculous notions so prevalent with regard to the Nightjar and the hedgehog must therefore be regarded as 
mere popular errors. . 

The European Nightjar belongs to a very extensive group of nocturnal birds, to which the family name of 
Caprimulgide has been given. With the exception of New Zealand and Polynesia, the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions, one or other of them inhabit the land portion of the entire globe. Their food, in general,- consists 
of insects, for the capture of which their varied forms show an especial adaptation, however different the 
insects may be, from the huge Cicade and Phasmide to the most delicate moth. In their structure, these 
Nocturnes are wonderfully diversified, some species being armed with lengthened and very powerful vibrisse, 
as in Caprimulgus, while in others this character is entirely absent, as in Chordetles; some have a pectinated 
middle claw, others have not; some have exceedingly wide gapes and most delicate mandibles, as 
Nyctibius; others have stout horny bills, as Batrachostomus and Podargus; some have very lengthened wings, 
especially formed for aérial flight, as in Chordeiles; others have lengthened tarsi, showing that the ground is 
their natural province, as in Myctidromus ; some are Owl-like, nest in the holes of trees, and lay white eggs, 
as the Australian genus degotheles; while the South-American cave-dweller, Steatornis, which is said to 
sally forth at night and vary its food with fruits and berries, has a toothed, Falcon-like bill: other genera have 
extraordinary appendages to the wings, as in the African forms MJacrodipteryx and Semetophorus; while in 
the South-American genus Hydropsalis the tail-feathers are so enormously developed that we are lost in 
wonder how the birds capture their prey. I have merely mentioned a few of the more remarkable genera of the 
extensive family of which our bird forms a part; and, premising that it is to the birds of this form that the 
old classical name of Caprimulgus, as a generic appellation, is restricted, we will now turn to the history of 
this species, for it is that in which we are more particularly interested. 

In the British Islands, over the whole of which it is distributed, the Nightjar is strictly a summer visitant, 
arriving in the month of May, and taking up its abode in woods with open glades, fir and larch plantations 
with sandy and rushy bottoms, wide upland open game-covers, low copses in the neighbourhood of 
meadows, sterile heaths, and other waste lands. Highly cultivated districts, then, where the farmer and the 
Rook strive to keep down insect-life, are not in unison with the habits of the bird, and consequently it is seldom 
seen in such situations. Strictly nocturnal in its habits, the Nightjar lives upon insects of various genera, 
but especially moths and chafers, which it captures in the air or on the ground. Its flight is buoyant in 
the extreme, and all its aérial evolutions remarkably graceful. At one moment it may be seen diving round 
and among the branches of the stately oak, at another hawking over the meadow, performing, in the course 
of its flight, a thousand turns and dippings, similar to the evening gambols of the great noctule Bat. The 
air, however, is by no means the only place in which it seeks its food; for it runs over the ground and 
among the grass with the greatest facility, leaping up and capturing the moths and other insects which there 
abound, and for securing which its wide gape, beset with strong vibrisse, is admirably adapted. On the 
ground also it lays its two eggs; in the forest-glade, on the bare earth, are they incubated. Here, after 
remaining blind for several days, its curiously marked couplets first receive the twilight; and here these 
little Nightjars are supplied with food until they are able to trip over the surface and catch insects for 


themselves ; ultimately they hawk in the air, and, like their parents, perch lengthwise on the rugged 
branches of the trees. Under the stimulating influence of the abundance of food procurable at midsummer, 
they quickly attain size and strength, and by the end of August or beginning of September enter 
on their first travels to the “unknown land” where their parents spent the previous winter, and which 
is doubtless Morocco. 

Independently of the British Islands, the Nightjar inhabits all the warmer and temperate portions of 
Europe; I believe it also frequents the whole of Africa, aud ranges as far east as Affghanistan. 

From the above remarks it will be seen that the Nightjar is plentifully diffused over nearly every part of 
Great Britain ; yet I venture to affirm that there is not one in a thousand persons who has ever observed it 
in a state of nature: they may have seen a skin or a mounted specimen in some museum; and this is all 
the evidence they have of its being one of the birds of our island; of its history, habits, and economy they 
are totally ignorant. It is the ornithologist, inspired by a love for nature and her works, who seeks out its 
whereabouts, silently watches its movements, and lends an earnest ear to its spinning, vibrating, or chirring 
notes, which, commencing precisely at the setting of the sun, are poured forth at intervals during the whole 
night. The pastor who rests him on yonder stile while returning from his visit to some sick parishioner, 
the village lad and lass whose evening walk has thoughtlessly led them far away, the cottager who takes a 
turn round his garden before retiring to his early rest, the watcher who seats himself under the hedge or 
in the glade of a copse, the stealthy poacher of the eggs of the Pheasant and other game birds, these are 
the persons who are acquainted with the Nightjar and its habits in a state of nature. 

May be the horse of the farmer, who is sleepily returning from the market-town, suddenly starts 
backward and throws his rider; the cause is probably unknown, but it most likely was the Nightjar, 
which has abruptly risen from the road under the horse’s nose. Let not this trait in the habits 
of the bird be doubted; for we know that it frequently squats in the road and pathway, and it is 
asserted that both rider and mule are in like manner often tumbled over the precipices in some of the more 
dangerous mountain-passes of South America by the sudden rising of the Hydropsalis psalurus, with its long 
whip-like tail. Superstitions of various kinds attach to most nocturnal birds, and our Nightjar forms 
no exception to the rule; for Mr. Smither informs me that the labouring classes round Churt, in Surrey, 
believe that it has the power of rendering any person annoying it ‘“ puckeridge-struck,” and hence they have 
an objection to disturb either the bird or its eggs for fear of the consequences. Gilbert White mentions a 
similar superstition ; but in this case cattle, and not human beings, were supposed to be the objects of their 
malevolence. 

The male may always be recognized by the presence of a series of white spots on the wings and tail; in 
all other respects the two sexes are alike in colour. 

The peculiar use of the pectinated claw of the middle toe has not yet been satisfactorily stated; it has 
been supposed that it was intended as a means of clearing the vibrisse from any matters that might attach 
to them during the act of feeding; but this cannot be the case, for the pectinations are so close to each 
other that the stout vibrissee could not possibly pass between them. The actual use of this pectinated claw 
must, I fear, remain for the present involved in obscurity. It is believed by some persons to be a means 
by which the bird rids itself of certain parasites. 

The usual resting-place of the Nightjar during the day is on the ground, where it sleeps like other 
nocturnal birds, but from which it is easily disturbed, when it flies off to some other part of the wood, and 
either settles again on the earth or lengthwise on some large branch of a tree. During the intervals of 
feeding, it perches on the tops of trees, on the summit of a heap of turf, a large stone, rail, or gate-post, 
where its chirring note, resembling the sound of a spinning-wheel, is constantly uttered from sundown 
until the shades of night are lost in the early dawn. While flying, it frequently claps its wings together over 
its head, thereby producing a sound very similar to the first flushing of a Woodcock. 

The throat of one of these birds which I examined was crammed with Xylophasia polyodon and one speci- 
men of the cream-coloured Tiger Moth (4reta villica), most of which were still alive, notwithstanding the 
bird had been dead two days. 

The eggs are oval in form, and always two in number, beautifully clouded and veined with bluish grey on 
a white ground; they are 1 inch and 2 lines long, by 104 inches in breadth. 

The young are very easily reared, if taken at an early stage of their existence, by first cramming them 
with scraped beef, and afterwards supplying them with hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, and insects; they 
soon become very tame, run over the room with facility, and evince no desire to escape, unless a window be 
suddenly opened, when they are off in an instant. In this way a fine specimen was lost by my friend Dr. 
Giinther, after he had carefully reared it to the size of the mature bird. 

The Plate represents a male, a female, and two young ones a few days old, of the size of life. 
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CAPRIMULGUS RUFICOLLIS, Temm. 
Red-necked Goatsucker. 


Caprimulgus ruficollis, Temm. Man. d’Orn., 2nd edit., p. 438. 
rufitorquis, Bonn. et Vieill. Ency. Méth., Orn., part 11. p. 546. 
rufitorquatus, Vieill. Faun. Frang., tom. i. p. 142. 
torquatus, Brehm. 


An undoubted specimen of this fine Nightjar having been killed in England, it becomes necessary to give it 
a place among the Birds of Great Britam. With reference to its occurrence in this country I cannot, 
perhaps, do better than quote the brief account of it published by Mr. John Hancock in ‘The Ibis’ for 
1862, p. 39 :—‘So far back as the 6th of October, 1856, I obtained a fresh-killed specimen of this rare 
European Goatsucker, of Mr. Pape, a game-dealer of this town. It had been shot the previous day at 
Killingworth, near Newcastle. I was unable to determine the sex from dissection; but I think it is most 
probably a male, as the first primaries have each a spot upon their inner webs, and the first two spots are 
white. I have delayed until now making this announcement; for I found on comparison that the bird 
differed slightly from an Hungarian specimen in my collection, and I was consequently anxious to see 
others before doing so. I have now had an opportunity of referring to a specimen in the British Museum, 
and find that it quite agrees with my bird. I have therefore no longer any hesitation in stating that it is 
the C. ruficollis of authors, and I have much pleasure in adding this fine species to the British list of 
occasional visitors; though I am far from believing that this is really its first occurrence in our island. It 
very closely resembles the C. europaeus, and is almost sure to be confounded with that species by the casual 
observer. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 12th Sept. 1861.” 

‘I concur in Mr. Hancock’s belief, that the specimen he has recorded is not the only example that has 
occurred in this country, but that others have probably been overlooked from their near resemblance to the 
common species. 

Had this species of Caprimulgus been a native of America (where it is never found) instead of Europe 
and Africa, I should have hesitated about including it in the present work ; and on this point I may quote 
some remarks in a note to myself by Mr. Alfred Newton, who is preparing a new edition of the late 
Mr. Yarrell’s ‘ History of British Birds’ :—<‘I have been thinking about including the Caprimulous ruficolls, 
but at present have not fully satisfied myself whether its normal range is sufficiently far to the northward 
to justify the step. This I must ascertain by consulting various Continental authorities. It certainly 
occurs in Hungary and in the South of France, but I should like to get information of its being met 
with further north before I can feel quite easy on the subject.” One thing is quite certain—namely, that 
since John Natterer killed the species in the South of Spain, and presented specimens to the Museum at 
Vienna, as recorded by Temminck in his ‘ Manual,’ and by myself in the ‘ Birds of Europe,’ individuals in 
greater or lesser numbers have been met with in the same country by many of the rising generation of 
British ornithologists, particularly by Lord Lilford, Mr. Howard Saunders, Mr. Hume, and others. 

The figure of this bird in my ‘ Birds of Europe’ was taken from one of the original specimens presented 
to the Museum of Vienna, which was kindly lent to me for the purpose by the Directors. It was accom- 
panied by the following notes respecting it by my valued friend Natterer :— 

“* Caprimulgus ruficollis, male. Shot the 14th of July, 1817, some miles distant Roni Algeziras, in the 
oak woods, by daylight. Iris dark brown, legs reddish grey, nostrils oval, with their borders much elevated. 
Length 12 inches 8 lines, extent of the wings 223 inches, the tail exceeding the wings by 14 inch. 

“Another male was shot on the 20th of July, in the valley of the Rio del Miel, near Algeziras, flying 
very low, an hour after sunset. Length 13 inches 3 lines, extent of the wings 23+ inches, the tail exceeding 
the wings by I inch 8 lines. 

‘The female I shot, while flying near the same spot, on the 21st of July. Length 12 inches 8 lines, 
extent of the wings 223 inches, the tail exceeding the wings by 2 inches. The female closely resembles the 
male, differmg only in having less white on the throat; the white tips of the two outer tail-feathers only 
8 lines long, and tinged with brown on the outer web; the white spots on the first three primary quills 
smaller, and tinged with ochre, and without any corresponding mark on the outer web, as in the male;. the 
remainder of the plumage is exactly the same as that of the male. 

‘«The name of the bird in the part of Spain where it was killed is Samala. It seems to be very rare; for 
I passed several nights in the adjacent woods without discovering any more examples.” 


My friend Dr. Bree having collected all the information known respecting this species, I cannot do better 
than quote the account he has given in his ‘ History of the Birds of Europe not observed in the British 
Isles’ :— 

“The Red, or, as I prefer calling it, the Russet-necked Nightjar, is a native of Africa, but is occasionally 
found in various parts of Europe. The south of Spain, and in France, Provence, Marseilles, Nismes, and 
Montpellier are recorded as its European localities. To these, through the kindness of Dr. Leith Adams, 
I am able to add Malta, where a specimen was obtained by Charles Augustus Wright, Esq., from whose 
notes I copy the following :— 

‘«*In the spring of 1861 a native bird-stuffer sent me word that a curious Goatsucker bad been shot in 
the middle of May at Emtalitep, a valley situate on the southern coast of this island. When I saw it, the 
bird had been set up ; but the skin was quite fresh, and there was no doubt of its being a fine specimen of 
Caprimulgus ruficollis. Yn addition to the localities given by Degland, it is included in an unpublished 
list of Egyptian birds in my possession compiled from various sources by Mr. W. C. Medlycott. As 
far as my information extends, it has never been known to visit Sicily, or any part of Italy, except Nice, 
where it has been occasionally met with. There appears to be no previous record of its capture in Malta. 
Iam glad to say the subject of this notice passed into my possession and now occupies a conspicuous 
position among my Birds of Malta. C. ruficollis may easily be distinguished from C. ewropeus by its larger 
size, general rufous colouring, the difference in the proportionate length of the primaries, by two large 
white spots on the throat, and the reddish collar from which it derives its name. C. europaeus is a very 
common bird in Malta during the vernal and autumnal migrations ; but, before the capture of the specimen 
above mentioned, C. ruficollis was unknown as a Maltese visitor.’ 

“C. ruficolhs is apparently a rare and local bird in Europe, except in Spain. . . . In Mr. Tristram’s Notes 
from Eastern Algeria (Ibis, vol. ii. p. 374), I find the following :—‘ As evening drew near, the Red-necked 
Goatsucker (Caprimulgus ruficollis) flitted about the glades; and it is also mentioned by Captain Loche as 
inhabiting the three provinces of Algeria.’ 

‘Dr. D. Antonio Machado, in his ‘ Catalogo de las Aves observadas en algunas provincias de Andalucia’ 
(Sevilla, 1851), says of this bird, ‘It inhabits the woody flat ground of the mountains; it appears in spring 
and leaves again in October: very common. It makes no nest, but places its eggs in hollows in the ground, 
or under the shelter of a shrub. It frequents the roads where there is much horse- or mule-traffic ; and the 
vulgar notion is that it feeds upon the dung which it finds there; but it is much more probable that it is in 
search of the beetles which live among it, and which are its principal food. 

‘*T have no account to offer of the nourishment, habits, and nesting of this bird; but they are not likely, 
I think, to differ much from those of its European and closely allied congener. There is the same wide 
mouth with its array of bristles, and the same comb to clean them with on the claw of its middle toe. 
What a beautiful adaptive provision is thiscomb! Looked at through a lens its teeth are seen to be placed 
with perfect regularity, and are admirably adapted to their evident use—to c/ean the bristles, an act which 
Dr. Maclean tells me he has actually seen performed by our Goatsucker. The bristles are required as a 
fence for the large mouth, out of which otherwise many an insect would slip away. But the bristles get 
clogged up; and the God who made this bird has provided it with as perfect a comb to clean them with as 
is to be found on the table of any lady in Europe.” 

The only additional information I find recorded respecting this species is comprised in the following 
brief notes from ‘ The Ibis’ for 1865, 1866, and 1867 :— 

In Mr. C. A. Wright’s second appendix to his List of Birds observed in Malta and Gozo, he says :— 
‘* Caprimulgus ruficolis. A male specimen (the second I have met with of this fine Nightjar) was shot here 
on the 12th of May, 1865. It flew up against the balcony, and thus brought about its own destruction ; for 
the inmate, being a sportsman, immediately went out with a gun and killed it. It was in beautiful condition, 
and had scarcely a feather injured by the shot.” 

In the Rev. H. B. Tristram’s Notes on the Ornithology of Palestine, he writes, ‘‘ A skin of C. ruficollis 
was offered to me for sale by a Greek at Jerusalem, who assured me he had bought it in the flesh in the 
market there ; and as all his other birds were unquestionably natives, I had no reason to doubt his statement ; 
but his price was prohibitory.” 

Lastly, Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, in his Notes on the Birds of Tangier and Eastern Morocco, states 
that this species is known to breed at Ceuta. 

The Plate represents both sexes, of the size of life. 
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CYPSELUS APUS. 


Swift. 


Hirundo apus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. 1. p. 344. 
Cypselus apus, Ill. Prod. Syst. Mamm. et Av., p. 230. 
murarius, Temm. Man. d’Orn., p. 271; and 2nd edit. tom. i. p. 434. 
—_ vulgaris, Steph. Cont. of Shaw’s Gen. Zool., vol. x. p. 72. 
Micropus murarius, Meyer, Taschenb. deutsch., tom. 1. p. 281. 
Brachipus murarius, Meyer, Vog. Liv- und Esthl., p. 143. 





Apmrrtine as I do that, in structure, habits, and economy, the Swifts differ considerably from the Swallows 
and Martins, I do not think it necessary or desirable, in a work of such limited extent as one on the “ Birds 
of Great Britain,” to place them far from each other, the more so as they are generally associated by 
every observer of our native birds. Structurally they are all admirably adapted for flight, but the Switts 
much more so than the Swallows and Martins. The latter descend to and even spend a part of their time 
on the ground and on the branches of trees. The Swifts, on the other hand, as if disdaining this nether 
world, are strictly denizens of the air; it is in that element alone that they obtain their insect-food, and in 
the pursuit of which they will ascend to an almost incredible height, while they are equally expert in their 
pursuit when the state of the temperature induces insects to remain near the ground. The wing-powers of 
the Swift are indeed enormous, and the number of insects they must take to keep up their muscular condi- 
tion defies calculation. Its evolutions in the air are most perfect, and it often, while flying, forms lengthened 
sweeps and curves of the most graceful description; so easy and buoyant, in fact, are all its movements 
that language fails to portray that of which the eye alone can convey to the senses a full conception. 

In the British Islands the Swift is a constant summer resident, and at that season may be seen in all parts 
of the country; but in the northern districts, particularly in some parts of Scotland and in the Orkneys, it 
is less abundant than in England and Ireland. From the vast wing-powers which this bird possesses, it 
would naturally be supposed that its range is more extensive than it really is, but it is not so widely extended 
as that of many other birds whose power of flight is much more limited. I have a specimen in my collec- 
tion from Trebizond, but I have never seen examples from India. Mr. Adams states that it is common in 
Cashmere, which is probably its extreme eastern limit. The centre of its area would appear to be the 
middle of Europe: from this point it is distributed in summer over the other parts of the continent, as far 
north as Sweden, Norway, and Russia, while Northern Africa and Arabia as far as the tropics are probably 
its winter residence and the farthest extent of its range in that direction. 

I suspect that all migrants, whether in the northern or southern hemisphere, are guided by the sun,—that 
is, that at stated periods they impulsively follow its course, the genial rays of that luminary having, as is known 
to every one, an especial influence both on vegetable and insect life. In the northern hemisphere we know 
almost to a day the arrival of the Stork and the passing of the Crane to its summer home. The Swallow and 
the Martin visit us at the latter end of March or the beginning of April; the Swift, on the other hand, is more 
tardy in its arrival, for it is not until the first week in May, when the spring has far advanced and insect life is 
almost at its height, that it makes its appearance inanynumber. Not only is it one of our latest spring birds, 
but it is also one of the earliest to depart, for it generally leaves us early in August; or, if a solitary pair remain, 
the delay is due to some extraneous cause: their affection for a late-hatched brood will occasionally induce 
them to extend the period of their stay until September. I shall here give some remarks on the arrival and 
departure of the Swift, and on its nidification, which have been kindly forwarded to me by P. J. Martin, Esq., 
of Pulborough in Sussex, who, having a great partiality for this bird, always affords it his protection, and 
allows it to breed undisturbed under his hospitable roof. In aletter, dated August 16, 1858, this gentleman 
says,—‘‘I send you herewith some Swifts’ nests taken from under the eaves of my house, where from ten to 
twenty pairs have bred for the last ten or twelve years. They appear to appropriate for their own use the 
straw and feathers carried up by the Sparrows, for they are never seen to collect any of these materials 
themselves. I generally send my servant on to the roof to collect the Sparrows’ eggs when the Swifts arrive, 
which is generally in the second week of May, a few days earlier or later according to the season ; but this 
is not done every year, and I do not observe but that they go on amicably enough together when let alone. 
My boy sometimes finds three eggs ina nest, but more usually two. We generally lose the Swifts before the 
12th of August. In the box you.will find some of the droppings, which always appear to me to be chiefly 
‘composed of the elytra of beetles. Do they emigrate as soon as this kind of food ceases to exist ?” 

It is evident that during the short stay of the Swift in this country, almost its whole time must be spent in 


the duties of reproduction and the capture of insects for the sustenance of itself and its progeny. Imimea- 
surably great indeed must be the amount of insect life destroyed by this bird; and as it feeds exclusively on 
perfect insects, it becomes a greater check to their undue preponderance than if they formed even a part of 
its diet in their larva state. I transcribe a note, as illustrative of this part of the bird’s economy, made 
during my annual summer visit to Maidenhead and its neighbourhood :—* June 28. Took two very young 
Swifts, apparently hatched about four or five days previously ; they were round, black, heavy-bodied nest- 
lings, without feathers ; their eyelids were much contracted, and their eyes but half open; no dilatation of 
the gape, as in the Swallows and Tits (Airundinide, Paride) and many other young birds; weight, three- 
quarters of an ounce. July 8. Took from a neighbouring nest two young Swifts, considerably advanced in 
size and plumage; the entire body and tarsi were covered with dark-grey down; stub-feathers were appear- 
ing on the crown of the head, and the wing- and tail-feathers were much developed. July 12. Took two 
other neighbouring Swifts. The size and plumage of these were greatly advanced over those last men- 
tioned ; the whole of the head and body was covered with perfect feathers, resembling in colour those of 
the adult; the wings were considerably developed, and the birds would have flown in four or five days ; 
” Now if all these were hatched about the same time, as they probably were, what 
a vast amount of insect life must have been taken by each young Swift between the 28th of June and 
the 12th of July! In this fortnight alone the young birds had increased in weight from three-quarters 
of an ounce to two ounces; and, bearing in mind that the adults as well as the young have to be 
sustained, we may form something like an estimate of the amount of insects destroyed by these birds 
during the summer months. From the earliest dawn to sundown, and even later, the Swift is constantly 


weight two ounces. 


hawking in the air, through which its various journeys must, at the most moderate computation, amount 
to many hundreds of miles a day. It probably reposes for short intervals during the heat of the midday 
sun; but the time thus lost is made up by later evolutions in the evening, when the males scream and chase 
each other from place to place, at one moment over water or a lofty church spire, at the next over the tops 
of houses, darting, circling, and joyously pursuing and rivalling each other in the number and rapidity of 
their evolutions. When feeding their young, the parent birds dash into their dark recesses with the 
quickness of thought, going in and returning a hundred, nay, many hundred times a day. ‘The structure of 
its tarsi and feet quite unfits the Swift for moving on the ground, whence its specific name of apus (footless), 
and, if once on a level surface, I question if it has the power of again rising in the air; but any slight 
inequality in the soil would enable the bird to effect its purpose. When roosting, or resting from the 
midday heat, the Swift retires to some lofty steeple or a more humble cottage roof, to the walls of 
which it clings with its curiously formed toes and hooked nails. From such places of rest, and on leaving 
the nest, it drops into the air, and, with a few strokes of its powerful wings, sweeps away with the utmost 
ease and grace. 

That an individual pair annually return for many years to the same site is certain, marked birds having 
proved this fact over and over again. And wonderful, indeed, is the instinct which directs this bird to 
return repeatedly to the same breeding-place. Going to and fro is the province of the Swift: in winter it 
flies over African soil; in summer it dwells in the more invigorating climate of England and the continent of 
Europe, which latter countries may be considered its native home, for it is there that it procreates its kind. 

The sites chosen for the purpose of nidification are much varied, cathedral spires, lofty towers, crevices 
in rocks, and the holes in lofty trees being alike resorted to; the eaves of church-roofs and the houses 
of the humble villagers are also much frequented by it; and the poorer the cottage, the more it appears to 
be preferred. The space between the rafters and the roof, to which admittance is gained by a broken 
tile or any interstice through which the bird can squeeze its lengthened body, is a situation for which it 
evinces a decided preference. Within such openings as these in the roof of the humble tenement, the 
Swift either constructs its own shallow, saucer-like nest of the straws, feathers, and other materials caught 
while floating in the air on a windy day, or appropriates those collected by the common Sparrow ; whichever 
course is pursued, these light materials are agglutinated together with a viscous substance secreted by the 
salivary glands of the bird. I have even found fresh petals of the yellow buttercup (Ranunculus bulbosus) 
glued on the inner side of the walls, which the Swift must have taken while skimming over the mead. 
This thin crust of a nest is often placed near the entrance, but sometimes on a rafter under the ceiling, at 
the distance of a yard from the inlet. The eggs are of an oblong form, about an inch in length, and of a 
pinkish white; two is the normal number, but I have heard of three, and even four, being occasionally found 
in one nest. 

The males and females are so closely alike in size and colour that, to be quite certain of the sex of any 
individual that may be shot, dissection must be resorted to. The young soon assume a plumage very like 
that of the adult, the only difference being that they have more white about the face, and that some of the 
darker feathers of the body are very narrowly fringed with grey. 

The entire plumage, with the exception of a patch of dull white on the chin, is very dark brown, glossed 
with purple and green; irides dark brown; bill black; toes and claws blackish brown. 
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Alpine Swift. 


Hirundo melba, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 345. 

Cypselus melba, Ill. Prod. Syst. Mamm. et Av., p. 230. 

Apus melba, Cuv. Rég. Anim. (1817), tom. i. p. 373. 

Micropus melba, Boie, Isis, 1844, p. 165. 

Hirundo alpina, Scop. Ann. Hist. Nat., tom. i. p. 166. 

Cypselus alpinus, Temm. Man. d’Orn., 1815, p. 270. 

Micropus alpinus, Mey. et Wolf, Taschenb. Deutschl. Vég., tom. i. p. 282. 

Cypselus gutturalis, Vieill. Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat., tom. xix. p. 422. 
melbus, Vieill. Gal. des Ois., tom. i. p. 192, pl. 121. 

Mirundo gularis, Steph. Cont. of Shaw’s Gen. Zool., vol. x. p. 99. 





Tus fine Swift is a summer visitant to the central and southern portions of Europe. As its trivial 
name implies, it is also a denizen of the Alps, and, I believe, of the Apennine ranges also—rocky regions ap- 
pearing to be peculiarly attractive to it, although it is said also to frequent plains. In Berne and 
Fribourg, besides many other places, it is known to breed in the steeples of the cathedrals and churches 
of those fine old towns. Like the Common Swift it is a migrant, and in the early part of autumn leaves 
all the parts of Europe it frequents, and passes into Africa; how far its range extends southward 
in the latter country is not known, the bird from the Cape Colony formerly supposed to be the same having 
been ascertained to be a distinct species. Besides being dispersed over Central and Southern Europe, the 
Alpine Swift is abundant in the Holy Land, Asia Minor, Persia, and, doubtless, all the intervening countries to 
Afghanistan and Western India, where, as will be seen by Mr. Jerdon’s notes given below, it is very numerous. 

Almost every person who has had an opportunity of observing this bird speaks in terms of admiration of its 
vast powers of flight: it is not surprising, therefore, that an individual should now and then wing its way 
across the Channel to the British Islands, and course over our meads and fields until it is shot. Its occurrence 
here is almost exclusively confined to England; for I find no record of its having been seen in Scotland, and 
only two instances of its being killed in Ireland. The first specimen known as British was shot early 
in June 1820, by the bailiff of the late R. Holford, Esq., at Kingsgate, in the Isle of Thanet, and is now, I 
believe, in the possession of R. B. Hale, Esq., of Alderley Park, Gloucestershire. Since that date a few more 
examples have been killed in this country—one in Norfolk, another in Essex, a third in Kent, a fourth in 
Cambridgeshire, a fifth in Berkshire, and a sixth in Lancashire ; and there may have been others unknown 
to me. Having had no opportunities of studying the habits of the bird myself, I must refer to the writings 
of those who have been more fortunately placed. 

‘During the past summer,” says Mr. Hewitson, in a note to myself, “I noticed the Great Swift wherever 
I went in Switzerland, on the mountain-passes on both sides and at the top of the Gemmi, in the Canton 
Valais, and on the Righi. In former visits I saw it about the cathedral at Berne only. There I have many 
a time watched its glorious flight, and witnessed how superior it is in speed to the common species : whilst 
the C. apus sweeps round you and below the promenade on which you stand, this bird pursues his wonderful 
flight high in the air.” 

Bailly states that it is quite as common in the rocky portions of Savoy during the months of summer as 
it is in Switzerland and the Tyrol, that it arrives there from the 15th to the 20th of April, and that it feeds 
exclusively upon insects, which it captures as it skims along with astonishing rapidity over bushes, trees, 
ditches, and the surface of the water, into which it occasionally dips to secure its prey. It commences the 
duty of incubation about the end of May, or beginning of June. Both sexes engage in the construction of 
the nest, which is usually placed in a nearly always inaccessible cleft of a rock, but occasionally among ruins 
or in a building situated on some mountainous ridge, and also under the stones on the roofs of the chalets. 
It is externally composed of small sticks and roots, intermingled with which are pieces of straw, which they 
seize with such address while skimming over the ground that the action is scarcely perceptible ; the interior 
is lined with the catkins of poplars, the down of flowers, &c., which they seize in a similar manner or 
when blown about in the air, the whole being cemented together with the bird’s glutinous saliva. The eggs 
are two or three in number, and of a pure white. 

“* Cypselus melba,” says the Rey. H. Tristram, “ though very abundant, is rather a local bird in the Holy 
Land, and only a summer migrant. The first time we noticed it was at daybreak, on February 12th, when, 
camped outside the walls of Jerusalem, we saw large flocks passing with amazing rapidity, at a great 


height, towards the north. A few days afterwards we noticed several of these birds among the Hills of 
Benjamin, disporting themselves, and often descending to the ground. They were probably preparing to 
breed in some of the deep ravines which run down towards the Jordan. From that time, throughout the 
summer, we rarely lost sight of this noble bird. ‘The Wady Hamam, openmg into the plain of Gennesaret, 
was a favourite resort of large flocks, which bred in the fissures of the stupendous cliffs, hopelessly beyond 
the reach of the most ardent rock-climber and nester. From their habit of selecting chinks under the over- 
hanging ledges, it was impossible, even with the aid of ropes, to reach their holes; and could they have 
been attained, the pick and chisel must have been applied indefatigably to reach many of the nests. About 
daybreak they might be seen dashing in long lines, with lightning speed, down the ravine, and exercising 
themselves over the plain. At this time in the morning we were able occasionally to secure a specimen ; 
but very soon they began to rise higher and higher, mingled with numbers of two other species, till in the 
depth of that dark, blue, cloudless sky they were at last lost even to the keenest sight. Towards evening 
they began to descend, flymg lower than either of their associates, sometimes sweeping close to the ground, 
and dashing past us with bewildering swiftness. The sharp, grating sound of the whirr of their wings 
struck the ear for a moment; but the eye could scarcely follow them. However, as their flight was always 
remarkably straight, we were able to secure several specimens as they passed us. The motion of their 
long sharp wings was scarcely perceptible. Near Safed we found a-colony breeding in a much more ac- 
cessible position, evidently having young in the middle of May. We obtained several specimens, but had 
neither time nor appliances to attempt their nests. Once only did we find this Swift breeding near the 
ground. On the 2nd of May we had climbed to the summit of Mount Gilead, overlooking the deep Jordan 
valley from the east side, one of the grandest panoramic views in Palestine. After standing for some time 
on a projecting platform of rock, which forms the western brow of the mountain, we descended to examine 
the face of the cliff, and discovered three large and partly artificial caves immediately below us. They were 
amass of fossilized ammonites; and while hammering at these, in one of the caves out flew two Alpine 
Swifts, whose nest we soon discovered in a crevice about six feet above the floor of the cavern. The chink, 
which was about three inches in perpendicular diameter, was contracted by a plastering of very hard mud, 
which cost us some labour to work out. Inside, the cavity enlarged as it descended ; and, after scooping 
away the clay and portions of the rock, I was at length able to touch the two eggs with the tips of my 
fingers, but was unable to remove them. This was the only instance in which we observed C. melba breeding 
not in large colonies. Their roosting-places are few; but what matters this to a bird that can traverse the 
whole extent of the Holy Land in an hour? The bird does not appear to resort much to the Hermon or the 
Lebanon, preferring the far more precipitous though lower cliffs which line the ravines running down to 
the Ghor. One other nesting-place we noticed, in a spot certainly selected with a view to the picturesque. 
Just above Ifka (Aphek) where the ground is strewn with the marble shafts of the famed temple of Venus, 
at Adonis, the classic stream of the Adonis bursts, full-grown at birth, ina prodigious volume, from the foot 
of a shallow cave under a lofty precipice. Here, on the 18th of June, a colony of Alpine Swifts were 
busily engaged in feeding their young.” 

“The scream of this bird is much louder than that of the common Swift, and quite as harsh. It appears 
less reluctant than the common species to descend to the ground. It was interesting to observe how 
rapidly the larger bird distances the others when the three species (C. melba, C. apus, and C. abyssinicus) 
were disporting in mid-air together, and how a few of the giants would wheel and double backwards and 
forwards, among a somewhat crowded flock of the little C. abyssinieus, and yet never part company from 
them for any distance.”—Jdis, 1866, p. 77. 

Speaking of the Alpine Swift as seen in India, Mr. Jerdon says it is not rare in the south, “all along 
the range of the Western Ghats, from Honore to Cape Comorin, extending its daily flights often to the wes- 
tern sea-coast, and occasionally eastwards to Salem, Madura, and even Madras. At times they are very 
abundant on the Neilgherries, and, during the cold weather, may very generally be seen on the Malabar 
coast. I discovered one roosting-place of this Swift on the magnificent precipices at the Falls of Gairsoppa. 
Here, especially on the cliffs on each side of the great fall, above 900 feet of perpendicular height, these 
Swifts were congregated in vast numbers ; and, from some of them remaining about the cliffs at all times of 
the day, I have little doubt that they bred there. Tickell observed the Alpine Swift in Central India, 
where he says it is ‘common in all the more elevated regions, but flies so high as to escape observation—and 
that it resorts much to the tops of high rocks or wooded hills, the summits of which it flies round with 
great velocity. Flocks sometimes assemble of an evening near large ponds in the jungles, dashing into the 
water with loud screams like our Swift at home.’ It has not, to my knowledge been observed in the eastern 
Himalayas, but it is said to be common in the hills to the N.W. at all seasons, extending its flight to the 
Punjaub, Cashmere, &c., during the cold weather.” —Birrds of India, vol. i. p. 175. 

There is no difference in the colouring of the sexes, which are figured of the natural SIZe. 
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“‘Yra, the Stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times; and the Turtle and the Crane and the 
Swallow observe the time of their coming.” (Jeremiah, chap. viii. v. 7.) 

With such a passage as the above before us for more than two thousand years, surely it is time to clear 
g, and to 
state its true whereabouts during the months of winter. How absurd have been the notions entertained on 


the mist from our eyes with regard to the history of the Swallow, or rather its gomg and comin 


this subject ; till very recently, I fear, the belief has prevailed that the Swallow retires beneath the waters, 
or hybernates in holes and caverns, until the genial spring calls it forth to life again. On this subject my 
friend Professor Owen has favoured me with the following remarks :—‘‘ When an animal is restricted to a 
particular kind of food, and that fails, it must either die, or be able to live without food, or migrate to the place 
where the food may abound. In the case of certain insectivorous animals indigenous to this climate, such as 
the hedgehog, lizard, and toad, the animals, not being endowed with the requisite powers of migration, have 
a constitution which enables them to live through the season of the absence of their food in a state of torpidity, 
during which there is little waste of power or tissue. The Swallow and other birds, in a similar predicament 
in regard to periodical absence of insect food, are as conspicuously endowed with the requisite powers of 
locomotion, enabling them to migrate to the suitable locality; whilst the energies and structure of their 
circulatory and respiratory organs, and the nature of their tegumentary covering, equally militate against 
the hypothesis of their passing our winter in a torpid state, especially in the element, water, which some 
lingering popular belief and repeated allegations of inaccurate observers assign as the hybernating medium 
of the Hirundinide. ‘The ablest reasoners and most accurate observers amongst the physiologists and natu- 
ralists who have investigated this subject have so completely exhausted the question, that the winter sub- 
mersion of the Swallow, like the great sea-serpent, ceases to trouble the naturalist, writing for naturalists ; 
but in a work which addresses a wider sphere of readers, it may be needful to renew a protest against a still 
occasionally revived ‘ vulgar error.’ ” 

Every person is acquainted with the Swallow. Its habits are not recluse, neither is it of a timid disposition : 
as the fly is to the room, so is the Swallow to the open air—always before our eyes, always astir, gliding 
here and there, sporting over the mead, skimming the surface of the newly ploughed fields, or flitting about 
in mid-air in such a manner that, if we look up, we perceive the blue vault crossed, recrossed, and encircled, 
as it were, by the bird in the course of its evolutions. Our admiration of its movements is enhanced 
by their reflection in the water when it flies over the surface ; and we are cheered with its slight twittering 
song when it settles for repose on the house-top or the edge of the chimney in which it has made its nest. 

True harbinger of spring, the Swallow arrives in the British Islands at the commencement of April— 
sometimes during the first week, at others in the second, according as the season is late or early. 
Like the prodigal child, it has come home again, and we give it a true welcome. But where has the 
Swallow been wandering? “In obedience to one of the great laws of nature, the Swallow has been 
spending the winter in a warmer climate, where its natural food was to be procured in abundance; and 
thither it goes again when it has performed some other duties assigned to it, and when the seasons 
are no longer suited to its existence. The sun is its guide ; it follows in his course, dwells under his genial 
influence, lives upon and thereby keeps in check the numbers of insects vivified by the great luminary : 
in a word, it is a migrant, wandering to and fro, and, like the Lapp, the Reindeer, and the Lemming 
in the Arctic regions, passes from north to south, and vice versd, at the proper seasons; that is, it spends 
its winters in Morocco, and its summers in the British Islands.” 

As autumn approaches, the Swallows leave us for the headlands of France, Portugal, and Spain, 
through which countries they pass by gradual stages to Gibraltar, where they cross the Straits to Africa ; 
here they pass the winter, after which they again return to their former places of abode, and even to the same 
nests for many years. Previous to their autumnal migration, the Swallows collect in vast multitudes upon 
house-tops, church-roofs, telegraphic wires, and the trees beside rivers and ponds. It is said that the young 
birds do not accompany the older ones, but proceed by themselves, guided by that wonderful faculty of instinct 
which regulates all their actions, and directs them to those countries whence their parents came. 

The above remarks, relative to the migratury movements of this bird, are equally applicable to those which 
frequent all parts of the Continent, from Calais to Sebastopol, or as far east as the bird is known, which 


is stated to be the distant land of the Amoor. The individuals frequenting the latter country probably spend 
the winter in Southern China; while those found further west, in Russia for instance, resort to Asia Minor 
and Arabia; and those of Central Europe pass the Mediterranean, by way of Malta and the neighbouring islands, 
to Algeria. North America has a Swallow nearly allied to our own. This bird, like ours, is merely a summer 
visitant, resorting to the United States at that season, and retiring to Mexico and Central America at the 
opposite. Crossing the equator to South Africa on the one hand, and Australia on the other, we find migratory 
Swallows in both those countries, performing precisely the same offices, having similar natures, and whose 
movements, like those of the northern species, are regulated by the sun, but of course performed, owing to 
their geographical position, at the opposite season of the year. 

In the antipodes, as with us, the Swallow is the harbinger of spring, and the cheerful companion of those 
who have adopted that part of the world as a home ; for, like the English bird, it builds a similar nest in 
chimneys, barns, and outhouses, and lays eggs alike in character and markings: yet no naturalist will for 
a moment consider the Hirundo neowvena to be identical with the H. rusézca. 

Soon after its arrival in England, the Swallow commences the task of reproduction ; the places chosen 
for the nest are exceedingly varied: the inner side of a smoking chimney, the shaft of a mine, the rafters 
beneath a bridge, barn, or boat-house are commonly selected ; and many others might have been mentioned, 
were it necessary so to do. The nest is most ingeniously built of wet mud, with layers of straw-like grasses 
to secure the mass together, precisely as the hair prevents the plasterer’s work from falling to pieces ; within 
this half cup of a nest, which is placed against the wall or the rafter, is a lining of fine grasses and feathers. 
The following description of the nest of this species is by my son Franklin. 

‘*When fishing at Denham, on the 25th of May, 1861, I observed several fine examples of the nests 
and eggs of this bird under the bridge. The exterior of these nests was, as usual, composed of 
mud mixed up with short pieces of hay or dried grass, with a few downy feathers of the Swan lining 
the interior. Some of the nests had evidently been constructed the previous year, and increased by 
the addition of an inch or two of fresh mud. They contained eggs in various degrees of forwardness, from 
those newly laid to those with the fully developed young in them. The eggs differed considerably in shape 
and marking, one set, before they were blown, being of a delicate pink, covered all over with minute spots 
of light reddish brown; the others, on the contrary, were broader and shorter in form, and were of the 
same delicate ground-colour, but with a smaller number of spots, and those of a brown tint, running into large 
blotches at the broader end.” 

The young Swallows remain blind for several days ; still they grow fast, and rapidly fill the nest, their wide 
bills and bright-yellow fleshy gapes showing very conspicuously ; and about the middle of June they leave the 
nest, and perch on some neighbouring bare branch on the sunny side of a tree: here they are fed by their 
parents, who bring them insects every minute, from morn till night. There these nestlings preen their 
feathers, exercise their wings by taking short flights round the branches of the tree, or sally forth to meet 
their parents and receive the food in the air, as portrayed on the accompanying Plate. The young, after 
this time, begin to hawk flies for themselves; and the summer being still young, the old birds often 
reconstruct the nest and rear a second brood. I find, by my note-book, that some Swallows were sitting on 
their eggs under the little romantic bridge at Formosa, near Cookham, in Berkshire, as late as the 8th of August. 
These late broods, however, I imagine, are frequently overtaken by our chilly autumns, and. suffer severely 
from cold ; they are, however, only the remnant of our summer Swallows. These are the birds that linger 
to a later period in the autumn, some even to October and November: perchance they have not sufficient 
strength to perform the journey across the seas; they therefore still remain. It is these birds which seek 
shelter in caves, crevices of rocks, and similar places; here the increased cold of night benumbs their 
muscles, paralyzes their systems, and renders them torpid: still their hearts beat, though but slowly ; 
ultimately they get weaker and weaker, and, as a natural consequence, die. Under such circumstances 
their bodies are occasionally found ; and, and hence, perhaps, has arisen the fable of the supposed hybernation 
of this bird. 

The sexes are precisely alike in colour; but they differ in size, the female being somewhat smaller, and 
having the outer tail-feathers shorter, than her mate. 

Forehead and throat deep orange-brown; sides of the neck, back, wings, and band across the breast 
deep bluish black ; abdomen and vent reddish white, tinged with brown ; tail-feathers black, all but the two 
middle ones, with a large white spot on the inner web ; bill and irides black ; legs and feet purplish brown. 

The young gradually assume the colouring of the adult, from the time they leave the nest until they are 
twelve months old. 

The figures represent an adult and a young bird, of the natural size. 
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CHELIDON URBICA. 


House-Martin. 


Hirundo urbica, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 98. 

domestica, Leach, Syst. Cat. of Indig. Mamm. and Birds in Coll. Brit. Mus., p. 19. 
—_— sociabilis, Bailly, Orn. de la Savoie, tom. i. p. 268. 

Chelidon urbica, Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 550. 

——— fenestrarum et C. rupestris, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., tom. i. p. 140. 

Hirundo (Chelidon) urbica, Keys. und Blas. Wirbelth. Eur., p. 61. 








I xnow of no group of our native birds the study of which would afford greater pleasure to the young 
student of nature than the family of Hirundines—the Swift, the Swallow, the Sand- and House-Martins— 
each being characterized by a peculiarity in their structure, habits, and economy, and their modes of incubation 
being strikingly different, as will be seen on reference to my account of the respective species. All these 
birds are associated with summer ; for it is at that season alone that they appear among us, gladdening our 
hearts with their presence, and exciting our admiration by their graceful evolutions during flight. 
Occasionally the mead is visited by all the species at the same time; and it is then that the difference in 
their modes of flight may be observed to the greatest advantage. The bold, sweeping action of the Swift 
enables him to outstrip the others with ease; the Swallow, with its lengthened tail, makes many rapid and 
graceful turns when engaged in the capture of insects, while the flight of the Sand- and House-Martins, 
though not without many elegant movements, appears to be more laboured ; when thus engaged, the fairy- 
like House-Martin, although shorter and more robust than its congeners, attracts greater attention than either 
of the others, in consequence of the white spot on the rump showing very conspicuously as the bird glides away 
in the distance or glances about in the sun, and presenting a great contrast to the adjoining dark- 
tinted plumage and the water over which the bird may be flying. While it must be conceded that all the 
species evince but little fear of man, the Martin is by far the most familiar of them ; for it apparently loves to 
be among us, and seems to court our intimacy and friendship more than the others. If its neatly built mud 
nest be destroyed, it neither takes offence nor harbours malice, but immediately commences another near the 
same site, or on the other side of the house, but generally at the corner of a window. We may reasonably 
assume that there was a time when there were no houses under which to make its nest, nor man to afford it 
protection, in which case the sides of rocks and shelving cliffs were the places sought for the purposes 
of incubation ; and even at the present day such situations are resorted to; for Dr. Percy has very kindly 
called my attention to the circumstance of its still building in the rocks of Port Neath, Vaughan, in the vale 
of Neath, his authority for the fact bemg Mr. Edward Young, a very good observer, who has paid 
considerable attention to natural history. On' the other hand, if a new dwelling be erected, far distant 
from other houses, the House-Martin soon appears, and commences building under the newly-formed 
eaves or at the angles of the windows; at least I observed it so to do at a recently erected residence at Auch- 
nashalloch, in Ross-shire; and I trust that Mr. Tennent has afforded these welcome strangers a happy home 
during their sojourn in the beautiful valley of the Carron. That the Martin is neither capricious nor 
ungrateful for such protection, I can readily believe; for, if not overtaken by misfortune during its winter 
residence in foreign climes, the same individual will return to the spot where, the last year, or for years 
before, it had been allowed to remain undisturbed; and, in confirmation of this, I append a note forwarded to 
me by Mr. Philip Crowley, of Alton, in Hampshire, a gentleman fully imbued with a love for nature, and 
intimately acquainted with our native birds. It is dated July 8th, 1852, at which time he was resident at 
Grove House, Tottenham, Middlesex. ‘‘ The two Martins I caught, labelled, and set at liberty last year, have 
returned. I tied a small piece of parchment to one leg of each, and wrote on it, ‘ P. Crowley, Alton, Hants, 
England,’ and on the other side of one of them I now find, ‘ Don Vangello, Barcelona.’ ” 

“That the House-Martin not only visits the same place,” says Captain King, in his ‘Narrative of a 
Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Regions in 1833-35,’ « but the same nest year after year, is a fact which 
I ascertained by experiment. While residing in Kent, about ten years ago, having selected a detached nest, 
I fastened a small piece of silk round one of the legs of its inmate, then sitting upon eges. The following 
season the bird returned, and, with the garter still affixed, was secured in the same nest—a convincing proof 
of the instinctive knowledge attributed to it.” In confirmation of the above statement, Mr. Durham Weir 
informed Macgillivray that he caught several pairs of Martins at the windows of his house in September, 1838, 
and fixed small silver rings round their legs, and that one of them was shot, in his immediate neighbourhood, 
the following May. 


I have stated that the House-Martin, like its congeners, isa summer visitant only, arriving in spring, at the 
appointed time, almost to a day ; this is neither early nor late in the season, generally about the middle of 
April; thus it is later in its arrival than the Sand-Martin and Swallow, and earlier than the Swift, which 
does not appear until the beginning of May. Where, then, does the fairy little Martin spend its days when 
not with us? We have seen, from Mr. Crowley’s note, that it certainly goes to Spain; and, in my opinion, 
it proceeds still further south to Morocco, the winter quarters of by far the greater portion of our 
migrants. So much is generally known respecting this bird that it is scarcely necessary for me to state it 
is found in all parts of Britain, and that it is equally numerous in the warm lowlands as on the sides of the 
bleakest mountains; wherever human habitations exist, there assuredly will be found this pleasing wan- 
derer. In all these situations it rears one or two broods a year, according to the more or less favourable 
state of the season. It is believed that as soon as the duty of incubation has been completed and the 
young are able to assist themselves, the old birds forsake their progeny and wing their way back to whence 
they came, leaving instinct to perform its wonderful power of guiding the young to the ‘ unknown land” to 
which their parents have preceded them. Besides the British Islands, the House-Martin ranges as far 
north as the Ferroe Islands and Iceland; it is also found in every part of Europe, from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to Uleabourg; as with us, it is everywhere a summer sprite, whose appearance gladdens 
the hearts of the inhabitants, assuring them by its appearance that summer is not far behind. Iam not 
satisfied that it is not found in other countries further east; at the same time I much question whether the 
assertion of its being a native of Amoorland, Kamtschatka, and even China be correct; indeed I feel assured that 
the bird is not found therein, but that the species mistaken for it is probably the one I have called Chelidon 
Cashmiriensis, which may also be the bird Mr. Jerdon speaks of in his ‘ Birds of India,’ under the name of 
English House-Martin, as having been found by him in small numbers, in one locality, on the Neilgherries. 
It may, however, extend its range throughout Persia, to the confines of India; but we have no direct evidence 
of the fact. The Rev. H. B. Tristram states that “it is the last of the Swallow tribe to return to Palestine, 
where it appears in great numbers about April 5th, and breeds in colonies on the sheltered faces of cliffs in the 
valleys of northern Galilee.” The chief differences between C. Cashmiriensis and C. urbica is the smaller 
size of the former, and particularly the darker colours of its axillary feathers. 

«The ease and rapidity of its flight, however marvellous, excites no astonishment, as we are daily in the 
habit of witnessing them,” says Macgillivray ; ‘“ but a true lover of nature can, nevertheless, contemplate its 
airy windings for hours with delight. ‘The evolutions of this s pecies resemble, in all respects, those of the 
Swallow ; but its flight is perhaps somewhat less rapid, although it is certainly very difficult to decide with 
accuracy in a comparison of this kind. Its sweeps and curves, however, seem tu me less bold, or, rather, 
less extended ; but its dexterity is equally remarkable. ‘The influence of the weather on the flight of insects 
causes it to observe the same selection of places that they do; so that, in calm and cloudless days it flies 
more in the open air, in windy weather more in the shelter of hedges and walls, and in damp evenings it 
skims over the grass and corn.” 

To give some idea of the numbers of insects which these birds capture to feed their young, besides those 
taken for their own support, I may mention that one of Macgillivray’s correspondents informed him that a 
pair of Martins began to feed their young ones, four in number, at twenty-five minutes after four o’clock in 
the morning ; and at ten minutes after eight in the evening, when they ceased from their labours, they had 
fed them no less than 307 times: this was on a bright sunny day ; on a subsequent dull rainy one, they only 
fed them 212 times. 

The male Martin slightly differs from the female in size, being smaller, and having a less forked tail ; 
in other respects the two sexes are externally alike. 

The nest, which is built of pellets of mud collected by the bird, is lined with a layer of straws, and some- 
times wool, and, lastly, a number of feathers ; the eggs are four or five in number, of a pure white, without 
spots, but with a blush of flesh-colour showing through the almost transparent shell. 

The two figures, in the upper part of the Plate, are of the natural size. 
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Tue Sand-Martin is the least of the British Hirundines ; it is also the most universally dispersed: like the 
Swallow, it spends the winter in countries near the tropics, and the summer in more temperate and northern 
regions. Those individuals which make the British Islands their summer home arrive at the end of March 
or beginning of April; hence they precede the Swallow by a few days. In many parts of its economy the 
Sand-Martin differs from its congeners ; for, small as it is, and frail as is its tiny body, it is a wondrous miner ; 
and it is the bird which excavates the numerous holes in upright sand-banks, the sides of railway-cuttings, 
and all similar situations. In every English county little colonies of these birds may be observed, the young 
members of which assemble, and form the great masses which we see congregated on many parts of the 
Thames during the months of August and September. Those who have not seen these vast assemblages can 
form but a faint conception of the sight: it must be seen, and the myriads of their twittering voices heard, 
to be understood. I have frequently observed masses of these birds collect high up in the air, and, having 
performed certain circular flights and other evolutions, descend, with a loud rushing sound, to the willow- 
beds like a shower of stones —the willows upon which they settle being completely covered and 
bowed down by the united weight of these little birds, which sit side by side for the sake of warmth 
and the occupation of the least possible space. If the night be cold, and the morning ushered in by frost, 
these little creatures suffer severely, and hundreds may be found benumbed by the sudden lowering of the 
temperature; in this case, many of them die, while others take warning and, with wonderful instinct, wing 
their way southward, to the more congenial climates of Spain and Africa. A moment’s reflection is, I am 
sure, all that will be necessary to convince every one of the immense amount of good that has been effected 
during the short period of their existence; for, if the birds are in countless thousands, what myriads of 
insects must have fallen a prey to these little aérial wanderers ! 

It is an exceedingly interesting sight to see these fairy birds perch, every night and morning for two or 
three weeks in autumn, side by side in thousands, on the telegraphic wires of the fine railway bridge which 
crosses our beautiful Thames at Taplow. 

But let us now speak of the bird in its capacity of a miner. If for a moment we study its form, can we 
feel otherwise than surprised that so frail a structure, and so feeble a bill as I consider it to be, should be able 
to perforate holes in the solid sand-bank to the depth they are known to do? Yet this is the case; and all 
the members of the genus Cofy/e do the same; while the common Martin (Chelidon urbica) builds a dome- 
shaped nest of mud under the eaves, the Swallow (Airundo rustica) in our chimneys, the Esculent 
Swallow (Collocala esculenta) in caves, and the Swift in the church-steeple. Thus we see that each of 
these divisions or genera of the great family of the Wirwndinide, or Swallows, construct their nests ina peculiar 
manner, and different from each other, both as to situation and materials ; their eggs, too, are different. 

‘This little wanderer,” says Mr. Yarrell, ‘frequents, as its nesting-place, high banks of rivers, sand-pits, 
and other vertical surfaces of earth that are sufficiently soft in substance to enable the bird to perforate it to 
the depth necessary for its purpose. In such situations, this tiny engineer forms circular holes in a 
horizontal direction, boring to the depth of two feet or more, with a degree of regularity and an amount of 
labour that is rarely exceeded among birds.” The mode in which this perforation is accomplished has been 
well described by Mr. Rennie, in his ‘ Architecture of Birds,’ in the following terms :—‘ The beak is hard 
and sharp, and admirably adapted for digging; it is small, we admit, but its shortness adds to its strength, 
and the bird works, as we have had an opportunity of observing, with its bill shut. This fact our readers 
may verify by watching their operations, early in the morning, through an opera-glass, when they begin, in 
the spring, to form their excavations. In this way we have seen one of these birds cling, with its sharp 
claws, to the face of a sand-bank, and peg in his bill, as a miner would do his pickaxe, till it had loosened a 
considerable portion of the hard sand, and tumbled it down amongst the rubbish below. In these preliminary 
operations it never makes use of its claws for digging; indeed, it is impossible it could, for they are 
indispensable in maintaining its position, at least when it is beginning its hole. We have further remarked 
that some of these Martins’ holes are nearly as circular as if they had been planned out with a pair of 
compasses, while others are more irregular in form; but this seems to depend more upon the sand 
crumbling away than upon any deficiency in the original workmanship. The bird, in fact, always uses its 
own body to determine the proportions of the gallery—the part from the thigh to the head forming the 


radius of the circle. It does not trace this out, as we should do, by fixmg a point for the centre, around 
which to draw the circumference: on the contrary, it perches on the circumference with its claws, and 
works with its bill from the centre outwards; and hence it is that in the numerous excavations recently 
commenced, which we have examined, we have uniformly found the termination funnel-shaped, the centre 
being always much more scooped out than the circumference. The bird consequently assumes all positions 
while at work in the interior, hanging from the roof of the gallery with its back downwards, as often as 
standing upon the floor. We have more than once, indeed, seen a Bank-Martin wheeling slowly round in 
this manner on the face of a sand-bank, when it was just breaking ground to begin its gallery. All the 
galleries are found to be more or less tortuous to their termination, which is at the depth of from two 
to three feet, where a bed of loose hay and a few of the smaller breast-feathers of geese, ducks, or fowls 
is spread with little art for the reception of the egos. It may not be unimportant to remark, also, that 
it always scrapes out with its feet the sand detached by the bill; but so carefully is this performed, that it 
never scratches up the unmined sand, or disturbs the plane of the floor, which rather slopes upwards, and 
of course the lodgment of rain is thereby prevented.” 

A nest taken from a bank of the Thames, on the 4th of July 1854, was composed of a layer of grasses, 
above which was a second layer of the Swan’s breast-feathers, so placed as to curl over the eggs, the 
appearance forcibly reminding one of the calyx of a tulip or white water-lily ; although the hole was damp, 
the platform of grasses and feathers formed a warm and dry receptacle for the eggs, which were of a pearly 
white, and six in number. It is supposed that the Sand-Martin only rears one brood in each year, but I 
think it sometimes goes to nest a second time. 

This species, like the other members of the family, is very much infested with parasites, respecting which 
the following note has been kindly transmitted to me by Signor Henry Giglioli, a gentleman of Pavia, at 
present residing in ;this country for the prosecution of his scientific studies :—In at least twenty nests 
of the Sand-Martin (Cotyle riparia) which I examined at the beginning of July, in Surrey, I found all of 
them infested with parasites, some living on the young birds, and others on the materials of which the 
nest was formed. These parasites were so numerous that the eggs, as soon as laid, were literally covered 
with their excrements, giving them a spotted appearance. What strikes me as strange in the matter is, that 
I have observed this in no other country. When in Paris last year, I examined at least fifty Sand-Martins’ 
nests, but no trace of a parasite was discoverable. On examination of the specimens I placed in spirits, I find 
they comprise five distinct species :—a Tick (Jvodes ?),a Flea (Pulex ?), a larva, probably that of the 
flea, an insect very like the Ricinus hirundinis of Latreille, and a brachelytrous Coleopteron ( Oaytelus rug-osus ?).” 

The Sand-Martin is found over all the British Islands, even to the outer Hebrides. The Duke of 
Argyll informs me that a considerable colony breeds opposite Balmoral Castle, and that it appears to be 
the most numerous species on the Upper Dee. It is also found in summer throughout the temperate parts 
of the Old World; for I find it in Schrenck’s ‘ List of the Birds of the Amoor,’ Swinhoe’s ‘ List of the Birds 
of China,’ in Blyth’s and Jerdon’s Lists of the Birds of India, and we know that it may be enumerated among 
the avifaunee of the northern portion of Persia and Africa. It is also equally abundant in all parts of North 








America, where, as with us, it is a summer visitant. 

Such, then, is a brief history of the little Sand-Martin, the most hardy of the Swallow tribe which visits 
our island. Like the Swallow, it comes to us from Africa, sometimes in March; but these early visitors are 
few in number ; indeed winged insects, upon which these birds solely live, are at this season very scarce, and 
quite insufficient to support a large number. These early birds frequent in preference the sunny sides of cliffs 
on our south coast, although sometimes they may be seen inland, flying over rivers and such sheltered places 
as are likely to supply them with an abundance of midges, gnats, and flies. By the early part of April their 
migration is completed. 

The sexes are alike in colour, and may be thus described :— 

Head, neck, back, and upper tail-coverts light brown ; primaries and tail-feathers very dark brown; under 
surface white, crossed on the upper part of the breast by a band of hair-brown; beak nearly black ; legs, toes, 
and claws purplish brown. 

The young, from the time they emerge from the hole in which they have been bred, are very similarly but some- 
what darker-coloured than the adults, and each feather is narrowly edged with grey. 

The front represents the bird of the natural size, colony in the distance, and the English chicory, Cichortum 
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Bee-eater. 


Merops apiaster, Linn. Mus. Ad. Fr., tom. ul. p. 21. 
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Tue members of the family MJeropide or Bee-eaters, so widely distributed over the Old World, are 
remarkable for the elegance of their forms and the gaiety of their colouring. Those constituting the 
restricted genus Merops are seven in number; of these, two, M4. apiaster and M. Aegyptus, 
inhabit Europe and Egypt, and extend their range westward to Affghanistan ; M. philippensis frequents 
the whole of India, Southern China, Formosa, Flores, and Timor ; and JZ. viridis is common in Barmah 
and Siam; M. dicolor is peculiar to the Malayan provinces ; JZ. guinticolor is a native of the Indo-Chinese 
countries, Southern India, and Ceylon, and JZ. ornatus of Australia and the Papuan Islands. 

Many of these beautiful birds are migratory, or at least change their locale according to the 
seasons; the species here represented passes the greater portion of its life in the light ethereal air 
of subtropical regions, and the azure-blue skies of Greece, Italy, and Spain are far more con- 
genial to its habits and economy than the cold blasts of more northern countries; its occurrence 
in the British Islands, however, bas been sufficiently frequent to entitle it to a place in our avi- 
fauna. During the last century nearly fifty have been recorded as having been shot in England, 
and one or two in Ireland. The following are the instances enumerated by the late Mr. Yarrell :—One 
at Kingsgate, in the Isle of Thanet ; another at Godalming, in Surrey ; a third at Christchurch, in Hamp- 
shire ; a fourth at Chideock, in Dorsetshire; three in Devonshire ; four in the parish of Madern, in Corn- 
wall; a flock of twelve near Helston, in the same county, of which eleven were killed; four or five in 
Suffolk and Norfolk ; and a few others, the localities of which are not mentioned. Since the completion of Mr. 
Yarrell’s work, others have from time to time made their appearance ; these, like their predecessors, must have 
been driven out of their regular route of migration, and alighted in England, the first land they came to. One 
of its most recent occurrences is recorded in the ‘ Zoologist’ for June 1866. Mr. George Harding, junior, there 
states that four specimens were shot near Bristol during the first week of the preceding month, and remarks 
that when first observed ‘“ they were hawking for bees round a number of fruit-trees in blossom, and in 
the neighbourhood of a number of beehives ; at one moment soaring in circles at a great height, and at the 
next darting with velocity after their prey, which was often apparently some of the largest species of 
Bombus ; when one of these was caught, it was carried for half a minute or more at the point of the bill, 
and then, with a sudden and peculiar turn of ihe: head and neck, swallowed entire. At other times the 
birds sat upon the dead branches of a large elm and of a cherry-tree, whence they made short excursions 
after bees flying past or gathering round the fruit-flowers, sometimes returning to the same perch, like the 
flycatcher, but more often circling round for a short time before settling. The bees appeared to be always 
swallowed while the birds were on the wing.” 

So much information respecting the habits and economy of this bird has been recorded by the Rev. 
Mr. Tristram, Mr. Stafford S. Allen, and others, in ‘The Ibis,’ that it is but fair to those accurate 
observers to give a transcript of it in their own words. 

«The Bee-eater,” says Mr. Tristram, in his account of the Ornithology of Palestine, ‘‘ appeared simul- 
taneously in large flocks, and remained more or less gregarious throughout the summer in every part of 
the country. It does not frequently perch, but remains for hours on the wing, skimming, swallow-like, up 
and down a nullah or wady, or systematically ranging and quartering a barley-plain in pursuit of insects 
on the wing. Seen athwart the sunbeams as they passed overhead, their colour has the appearance of 
burnished copper. They feed as well as breed in colonies, preferring low banks to the steeper declivities, 
and seeming to rely for protection against lizards and other enemies on the structure and turnings of their 
dwellings rather than on their position. Ihave taken the eggs from a nest in the side of a low sand mound 
on the plain, out of which I startled the bird by riding over its hole. 

“Tt does not, so far as I can ascertain, utilize the borings of the previous year; whether from 
the number of parasitic insects it leaves behind, or from the fact that the lizards generally squat in 
the vacant dwellings, I cannot say. It has been stated that it lines its nest with the elytra and legs of 
beetles. This I conceive to be mistake. When the eggs are first laid, there are no insect-remains 
to be found; but as the female continues to sit, the dédris of her meals becomes heaped around her, 


and in old nests one might generally fill a quart pot with the elytra of the Coleoptera on which the 
young have been reared. It is called ‘ warwar’ by the natives, from its ery, and is mentioned by Russell 
as being considered delicate eating by the Syrians.” 

Mr. Stafford S. Allen, speaking of the bird as observed by him in Egypt, states that it arrives in the 
lower part of that country “ early in April, on its way from its winter-quarters in the equatorial regions of 
Africa, across the Mediterranean and Asia Minor to Eastern Kurope and the shores of the Black Sea, for 
the purpose of breeding. It mostly flies in flocks of twenty or thirty, but sometimes in much greater 
numbers. While on their way in the daytime they keep at a considerable height, and sail about like Swallows, 
though not so rapidly, descending at night to roost on trees. They utter a sharp twittering cry, which is 
often distinctly audible when the birds are almost out of sight.” 

Lieut. R. M. Sperling says, ‘this graceful bird is common on the shores of the Mediterranean, and is 
certainly one of the most beautiful members of their avifauna. In the hottest days their bubbling bell-like 
notes sound from far off as they float towards you, glittering like green flakes when the sun strikes the varied 
tints of their plumage They are generally seen in flocks of about ten or twelve; and I noticed that after 
they have been in one place about half an hour, they move off and ‘beat’ in another locality. They leave 
Africa for Europe about the 10th of April.” 

In his five months’ birds’-nesting in the Eastern Atlas, Mr. Salvin states that ‘the Bee-eater is plentiful about 
Djendeli, and breeds, boring the hole for its nest, in banks of the river Chemora and the ditches that drain 
the low land near the lake. There the soil is alluvial and soft, and the bird finds little difficulty in making 
its excavation. During our stay, I took several nests, and latterly became an adept at knowing at once which 
holes were tenanted, and where and when to dig. A_ little circumspection is necessary at first; for 
not unfrequently the occupant is a toad or snake. ‘The scratchings made by the bird’s feet in passing 
in and out, and the absence of fresh earth beneath the orifice, are generally sure indications of the 
excavation having been completed, and consequently of the probability of there being eggs within. The 
holes usually consist of a horizontal passage about three or four feet in length, with the entrance at 
various heights from the level ground. This passage, at first a circular opening, gradually enlarges 
horizontally, and ends in a domed chamber of about a foot in diameter; here the eggs are frequently 
deposited. Should, however, none be found, it becomes necessary to feel all round the chamber, when in 
many instances another passage of about a foot in length will be found communicating with a second chamber 
in all respects similar to the first, in this, if it exists, the eggs are placed. The bird makes no nest ; but 
the floor of the chamber is strewn with the legs and wings of Coleoptera in such abundance that a handful 
may be taken up at once. In most instances I caught one of the old birds in the chamber containing the 
eggs; while the hole was being enlarged, it every now and then attempted to escape. The eggs are laid 
early in June, and are usually six im number.” 

‘At Jaffa Mr. Chambers fell in with large flocks of Merops apiaster flying during the whole day at a 
great elevation, and only coming down late in the evening to roost in the orange-groves.” Lord Lilford 
states that “‘ the Bee-eater arrives in Corfu and Epirus in great numbers during the month of April, and 
breeds in the latter country on the banks of the Kataito River, near Mursyah, and many other similar localities. 
In all the holes examined, the eggs were laid on the bare sand, without any attempt at a nest. I several 
times observed three, and once or twice four birds fly from the same hole. The parents leave the country 
as soon as the young are able to fly. Ihave never seen them later than the beginning of August, and I 
observed also, during the same month in 1858, that althoagh the banks of Guadalquivir, near San Juan de 
Alfarache, where there was a large colony of this species, were mined in every direction, and exhibited signs 
of recent occupation, not a Bee-eater was to be seen.” 

Dr. Henry Giglioli, in his paper on the birds observed at Pisa and in its neighbourhood in 1864, says, 
‘During the first days of May large flocks of the Common Bee-eater (Werops apraster) passed over the 
place, flying northwards. They continually betray their presence by their loud rolling whistle, but rarely stop 
near here, unless in the olive-plantations at the foot of the Monte Pisano.” 

Little more need be said except that the sexes are very similar in colour, the female being merely a trifle . 
less brilliant than the male, and that the young assume a plumage like that of the adult from the 
time they leave the nest; but two years elapse before the central tail-feathers become as long as those 
of their parents. 

The Plate represents an adult male, of the size of life, and a young bird in the distance. 
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ALCEDO ISPIDA, Linn. 


Kingfisher. 


Alcedo Ispida, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 179. 


As the blue of the Turquoise forms a pleasing contrast among minerals, and the drooping blue-bell imparts 
colour to our shady woods, so is the Kingfisher conspicuous for its brilliancy among our native birds. Still, 
with all its beauty, it is by no means the finest of its family; for in those countries where nature is more 
lavish of her gifts, other and still lovelier species exist. The great group of birds to which it belongs are 
so varied that they are naturally divisible into many distinct genera; they are, moreover, so widely dispersed 
that not only each of the great continents of the globe, but all or nearly all the islands are also tenanted by 
Kingfishers, as these birds are generally called. This familiar term, however, is a most inappropriate one, 
inasmuch as but few of them take fish, or live in the vicinity of water,—some of the species even being 
found on the hot scoriz of volcanic mountains, such as occur in the Island of Ascension; and I believe none 
of them ever drink. Our bird and its allies, for which the generic name of 4/cedo has been retained, and 
the members of the genus Ceyx are the most truly aquatic of the entire family; for they frequent 
exclusively the neighbourhood of brooks and rivers, and feed principally on fish, aquatic insects, and 
diminutive Crustaceans. 

A sight of the Kingfisher on its native waters, transient though the view may be, is necessary before a 

just conception of its beauty can be formed; for the specimens generally seen in our museums, or as an 
ornament in our drawing-rooms, convey but a sorry idea of the loveliness of the living bird. By nature shy, 
and in habits solitary, few but naturalists or anglers have had an opportunity of noticing the speck of glancing 
blue which witb arrow-like swiftness descends the gloomy beck or overtops the gushing waterfall, or the red 
gleam which shines forth from the stranded snag in the river or the post standing upright in the stream ; 
and none but those who are familiar with the actions and habits of our native birds are aware that the 
diminutive object hanging over the river on quivering wings is the Kingfisher, poising itself above a little 
fish, on which it presently darts with unerring aim. The observer of nature sees the stoop, if he awaits the 
rising, and can follow with his eye the flash of blue which skims away like a brilliant beetle ; he will perceive 
it suddenly stop on a stone or dead limb of a tree, near the water’s edge, and, if near enough, may see the 
minnow, the glistening bleak, or young trout beaten to death before it is either swallowed or carried to the 
clamorous and expectant brood which are being reared on a shelving bank near at hand, or on the side of a 
pit in the neighbouring wood. In England the Kingfisher occurs in every district where there is water : 
even the smallest streamlet will attract it; and thus the clear swift-flowing Wandle, the murky Brent, the 
Colne, and the Kennett are all enlivened with its ‘presence. Old Father Thames, however, feeds more 
Kingfishers than any of his tributaries; and on that beautiful river, particularly from Windsor to Henley, it 
is sufficiently abundant to admit of every one gratifying his wish who may be desirous of seeing the bird 
in a state of nature. That its numbers would be far greater, and that every mile would be enlivened with 
its passing flight and shrill note, there is not the slightest doubt, could the destructive hand of the collector 
be stayed; for then our queen of rivers and its beautiful woods and meads would form a sanctuary wherein 
the bird might remain free from molestation. In Scotland, although it may be observed in every county, 
it is more scarce than with us; in Ireland it is occasionally met with in suitable localities throughout the 
island, but is nowhere numerous. 

For the following interesting note on the occurrence of the Kingfisher in Argyleshire I am indebted to 
the kindness of the Duke of Argyll :— 

«This bird visits Argyleshire only occasionally, at distant intervals, and, so far as I have observed, never 
remains long. I attribute this entirely to one circumstance, viz. the absence in the rapid streams of our 
country of the numerous species of fish common in English rivers, and which constitute the chief food of the 
Kingfisher. The bleak, the dace, the roach, the minnow, and others whose fry swim in the shallows, or 
near the surface in lowland rivers, are entirely wanting in Argyleshire. We have nothing but the various 
species of Sa/monide ; and their fry conceal themselves so well among the stones and rocks of the rapid 
waters in which they are produced, that they must afford a very scanty supply to such methods of capture 
as those practised by the Kingfisher. 

“Two years ago a Kingfisher staid some weeks at Inverary, and frequented partly a lake of brackish 
water, which is well supplied both with trout and marine fish. The last time I observed the bird, it was 
sitting on a bunch of seaweed ; and the brilliancy of its colouring, set off by so dark a background, attracted 
the eye from a great distance. I have never observed it except in autumn.” 


So general is the dispersion of the Kingfisher in all parts of England, that there are few situations, of which 
water forms a part, where it may not be found; even the waters in Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park are 
seldom without a solitary example sitting motionless in some nook or corner: yet how few of the busy denizens 
of our over-crowded metropolis have ever seen it there ! 

To find a Kingfisher on the Thames, or indeed on any other river, some knowledge of the habits of the 
bird must have been previously acquired. If the water be clear, it may be seen over the main stream; -but 
if turbid and heavy, and its favourite food not visible, the bird instinctively resorts to a neighbouring ditch 
or some backwater: there he patiently sits on an overhanging bush, and drops upon any aquatic insect, 
stickleback, or other small fish. There are times, particularly in autumn, when a partial migration takes 
place, and the young at least leave the river altogether for the salt marshes near the sea; here every ditch 
crossed by a rail forms a perch, whence it keeps a sharp look-out for crustaceous or other aquatic creatures, 
in the choice of which it is not over-nice or particular. Voracity, in fact, is one of the characteristics, not 
only of our bird, but of the whole race. The Australian Kingfisher will attack a small rat; the English bird a 
bullhead or a gudgeon the length of its own body, by which means it is not unfrequently choked. No 
greater proof can be given of the immense number of fish destroyed by these birds than the fact that, of the 
bones cast up in the shape of lengthened pellets from the stomach of a single pair, a large dry nest was 
formed in a few days. That such a quantity of bones should be cast up in so short a period may seem 
strange; but facts are stubborn things, and I will now relate an incident of this kind which came under my 
own observation. 

On the 18th of April 1859, during one of my fishing-excursions on the Thames, I saw a hole in a preci- 
pitous bank, which I felt assured was the nesting-place of a Kingfisher; and on passing a spare top of my 
fly-rod to the extremity, a distance of nearly three feet, I brought out some freshly cast bones of fish, con- 
vincing me that I was right im my surmise. The day following I again visited the spot with a spade; and 
after removing nearly two feet square of the turf, dug down to the nest without disturbing the passage 
which led to it. Here I found four eggs, placed on the usual layer of fish-bones. ‘These I removed with 
care, and then replaced the earth, beating it down as hard as the bank itself, and restored the turfy sod. A 
fortnight after, the bird was seen to leave the hole again, and my suspicion was awakened that she had taken 
to her old breeding-quarters a second time. I again visited the place on the twenty-first day from the date 
of my former exploration, and, upon passing the top of my fly-rod up the hole, found not only that it was 
of the former length, but that the female was within. I then took a large mass of cotton-wool from my 
collecting-box, and stuffed it to the extremity, in order to preserve the eggs from damage during my 
again laying it open from above. On removing the sod and digging down as before, I came to the cotton- 
wool, and beneath it a well-formed nest of fish-bones, the size of a small saucer, the walls of which were fully 
half an inch thick, together with eight beautiful, translucent, pale pinky-white eggs, and the old female 
herself. This nest I removed with the greatest care; and it is now deposited in the proper resting-place for 
so interesting an object, the British Museum. ‘This mass of bones, then weighing 700 grains, had been cast 
up and deposited by the bird and its mate in the short space of twenty-one days. Ornithologists are divided 
in opinion as to whether the fish-bones are to be considered in the light of a nest. Some are disposed to 
believe them to be the castings and feces of the young brood of the year, and that the same hole being 
frequented for a succession of years, a great mass is at length formed; while others suppose that they are 
deposited by the parents as a platform for the eggs, constituting, in fact, a nest; and I think, from what I 
have adduced, we may fairly conclude that this is the case; in fact nothing could be better adapted to defend 
the eggs from the damp earth. 

The great Dacelones of Australia deposit their eggs in cavernous hollows im the boles of the Eucalypti; the 
“Halcyones in the spouts of the branches of the same trees; both on the bare wood. Our Kingfisher, and 
probably all the true Alcedines, on the other hand, like the Sand-Martin, drills a circular, upward-slanting 
hole in an upright bank, to the depth of two or three feet, at the end of which it excavates an oven-like 
chamber, large enough for its seven or eight young to sit upright on the nest of bones, the slanting 
direction of the entrance serving as a drain for the excrement; and hence the foetid odour from this cloaca 
often leads to the detection of the breeding-place. It is also detectable by means of another sense ; for if the 
ear be placed to the opening, the shrill voices of the young, resembling the noise produced by a spinning- 
wheel, or the pea in a child’s rattle, may be heard. When the young quit the hole, they sit about on the 
neighbouring branches, and greet the old birds as they arrive and supply by turns the ravenous brood. 
These young fliers generally resemble the adults in colour; they are therefore gaily dressed from the 
beginning. The adult of both sexes are much alike; the male, however, is smaller than his mate in size, 
but brighter in colour. 

Independently of the British Islands, the Kingfisher inhabits every part of Europe, except the extreme 
north; it is also distributed over the African border of the Mediterranean ; in India it is replaced by a nearly 
allied species, the Alcedo Bengalensis. 

The Plate represents the two sexes, of the natural size, on the Carex riparia. 
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CORACIAS GARRULA, Linn. 
Roller. 


Coracias garrula, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 32. 
Galgulus, Briss. Orn., tom. ii. p. 64, pl. v. fig. 2. 
garrulus, Vieill. Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat., tom. xxix. p. 428. 
Coracias germamcus, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., tom. 1. p. 158. 
—— planiceps, Brehm, ibid., p. 159. 
garrulus, Cab. Mus. Hein., Theil i. p. 117. 





Aurnouen the avifauna of the British Islands is generally destitute of the gorgeous hues which distinguish the 
birds of the tropics, still some three or four species conspicuous for the beauty of their plumage either reside 
with or pay us occasional visits. The Roller is one of them; and but few of the birds of the torrid zone are 
more gaily attired, or more striking in appearance. That the clear blue skies and the pure atmosphere of | 
the European continent are more in harmony with the tints which adorn this bird than the humid, uncertain, 
and foggy climate of our islands cannot be denied; and it is in the countries across the Straits that it is 
most frequently found; still we have been, and probably ever shall be, favoured with its occasional visits, 
the recorded instances of which, from the Land’s End to the northernmost part of Scotland, are already very 
numerous. Nor has Ireland been unvisited by this fine bird ; for Thompson informs us that the late “ Mr. R. 
Ball, when walking through the demesne at Carton, the seat of the Duke of Leinster, in the middle of Sep- 
tember 1831, had his attention attracted by a bird pursued by a great number of Rooks, which, instead of 
flying off to avoid, continued for a considerable time to dash into the midst of them, apparently for the sake 
only of annoyance. From the size, brilliant plumage, and singular flight of this bird, my friend was satisfied 
that it was a Roller.” Thompson was told of another being shot in the county of Sligo, and a third in the 
south of Ireland; but adds, “‘as yet no example of the bird unquestionably killed in this island has to my 
knowledge come under the inspection of the naturalist.” In Mr. Rodd’s ‘ List of Cornish Birds’ it is stated 
that a specimen had been seen near the Land’s End, and that a female shot at St. Levan is in his own 
collection. I might continue to cite instances of its capture from this end of England to the Orkneys, were 
it worth while to do so; but such notices may be found in many, if not all, the works treating on our native 
birds, from Bewick to Macgillivray. As recently as the months of May and June 1865 I received three notes 
giving me accounts of its appearance, one in Devonshire, another in Essex, and a third in Dumfriesshire. 
The first, Mr. Gatcombe states, was killed by a farmer’s boy on Spriddlescombe Farm, near Plymouth, the 
property of J. H. Eccles, Esq. ; on dissection this proved to be a male, and its stomach contained the remains 
of beetles and the skins of several long whitish grubs or caterpillars ; a female was seen in its company, but 
was not obtained. The Essex bird, Mr. Travis of Saffron Walden informed me, was shot on the 17th of 
May, by the gamekeeper of G. Sanders, Esq., of Little Chesterford Park; this was a male bird, and just 
before it was shot had been sucking an egg. The bird observed in Dumfriesshire, I learn by a note from 
Sir William Jardine, was seen during the previous November by the keeper of Mr. Yonstoun, of Torther- 
wold, flying about a thorny hedge ; it could not be approached within shooting-distance ; but its remains were 
afterwards found, and the wings and tail sent to Sir William. This poor straggler from a foreign land was 
evidently bewildered, and should have been in a more southern climate at that period; for be it known that 
the bird is strictly migratory in all parts of Europe, and is only found there in summer, as in autumn it 
crosses the Mediterranean for the more congenial climate of Africa, where insect food is abundant, and a 
genial sun reigns, under which it may preen its beautiful feathers. 

Mr. Stevenson, after enumerating the numerous instances of the occurrence of the Roller in his county, 
remarks :—-‘‘ The earliest record, however, is contained in the following remarkable note by Sir Thomas 
Browne, made just two hundred years ago:—‘On the 14th of May, 1664, a very rare bird was sent me, 
killed at Crostwich, which seemed to be some kind of Jay.’ After giving a description which proves that 
the bird was a Roller, Sir T. Browne assigns to it the name of Garrulus Argentoratensis.” 

During the summer months the Roller is found in many parts of Spain, Italy, Germany, and Turkey, to 
the eastward of which country it proceeds as far as Affghanistan and Cashmere ; but I have not yet seen 
specimens from India proper, though Mr. Jerdon states that it is now and then found in its north-western 
provinces. 

«About the wooded hills that skirt the elevated plains of the Eastern Atlas,” says Mr. Salvin, “the Roller 
may not unfrequently be met with. In these districts it breeds in the month of May, choosing for the 
position of its nest a hollow in a tree, and usually preferring one that has a side entrance. In this the eggs 


are deposited, on no softer nest than the chips of dead wood at the bottom afford. The Arabs used 
frequently to catch the birds at their holes, and bring them, eggs and all, to us. Their local name is 
‘ Shrugurug, derived from one of the cries of the bird, which it well expresses.” In his notes on the 
ornithology of the same country, Mr. Tristram says, ‘ Occasionally the Roller would rise screaming from a 
chestnut-tree, and after making grotesque gyrations in the air, like those of a Tumbler Pigeon, drop head- 
long into the forest and out of sight.” 

Lieut. Sperling states that, like the Hoopoe, it is a common bird round the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
and after mentioning that he had seen it at Malta, adds that he observed it to be very abundant in Syria, 
and says, ‘‘In most accounts of the Roller’s habits, it is stated to be a shy bird, frequenting woods and 
forests ; my experiences of it are exactly the reverse. On the Plain of Sharon, where the distance between 
trees is measured by miles, J have seen Rollers in the greatest abundance, their beautiful green bodies 
bending the slender reeds of a swamp, apparently waiting for deluded frogs to make their appearance from 
the cool depths below. I could certainly have shot twenty in a day without exciting myself about them.” 

Mr. Wright states that at Malta it “appears annually in spring and autumn, sometimes in small flocks of 
five or six. It is common in April or May, a few lingering till June. An instance is recorded of a pair 
breeding in a ruined house in an unfrequented part of the country. It is often called the Jay, or Blue Jay, 
by English residents and visitors.” 

Lord Lilford informs us “that it arrives in Corfu in great numbers about the middle of April, but only 
remains for a few days. It breeds on the mainland. I found a nest in the walls of a ruined house at 
Delvino in May 1857. The birds had quite lost their timidity, and flew round my head chattering and 
screaming as I approached the nest, which I suspect was an old one of some other bird. I discovered 
another nest in June of the same year, in the banks of the Kataito River near the village of Mursyah. In 
this instance the nest was in a hole in the bank, and consisted of a few twigs carelessly put together.” 

Dr. Heuglin mentions that it is ‘‘ very numerous in October and November in the woody marshes on the 
Somali coast. Here locusts abounded, and many birds were feeding eagerly on them. Specimens. were 
shot on the island of Deber in the Red Sea on the 29th of July.” 

In Savoy, where it is known by the names of Jay-Parrakeet and African Jay, on account of the mixture 
of blue and green colouring in its plumage, and its being known to come from that country, it appears 
twice a year—in the spring from the commencement of April to the middle of May, and again from the end 
of August to the beginning of October, when it retires to its winter quarters: at this latter season young 
birds are mostly seen, and adults are very rare. It generally appears one at a time, which is the reason of 
its being regarded as a wild bird peculiar to Africa. In the spring it is occasionally met with in couples, 
and in the autumn in small bands. During its spring passage a few remain among the great trees and the 
willows which border the lakes, ponds, rivers, and marshes; here it perches among the branches; and if it 
descends to the ground, it is to visit the freshly tilled fields and meadows in search of worms, grasshoppers, 
crickets, snails, and small frogs. In the autumn it is more frequently found in the thick wood and the little- 
frequented sides of the lower mountains ; it there feeds on larvz, caterpillars, and various kinds of insects, 
pulpy fruits, and berries. Vieillot says, its cry is sonorous, and the specific name of garruda, assigned to it 
by Linneus, indicates that it is a chatterer. 

It will have been observed that by some persons this bird has been described as shy and distrustful, and 
by others of habits and disposition directly opposite ; I suspect that where undisturbed the latter description 
applies, and the former is due to the persecution to which it has been subjected consequent upon man’s 
desire to possess an object of so much beauty. 

Like the members of the genus Eurystomus, it is noisy and garrulous, particularly during the breeding- 
season. Although a forest-loving bird, it evinces a preference for those trees which skirt open plains or great 
glades ; here it perches on the high dead branches, and thence sallies forth to capture any passing insect. 

The situations selected for nesting are very similar to those resorted to by the Lurystomi, namely hollows 
in the branches and boles of trees. Here it lays on the bare wood its three or four pure white-eges, the 
shining character of which reminds us of those of the Kingfisher, to which group of birds the Roller is 
somewhat allied. They appear to vary in shape; for Mr. Wolley mentions that he has found them to differ 
in this respect even in the same nest. 

The accompanying Plate, which furnishes an accurate illustration of an adult male, renders a detailed 
description of that sex unnecessary. The female, which is represented in the reduced figure, differs in being 
somewhat paler and in having a wash of grey over the chestnut-red of the back, but when old is very like 
the male; the young merely differ in being somewhat paler than the female. 
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Upupa Epops, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 37. 

vulgaris, Pall. Zoog. Ross.-Asiat., tom. 1. p. 432. 
macrorhyncha, Landb. Syst. Aufz. der Vog. Wurtemb. 
—— bifasciata, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., p. 215, tab. 15. fig. 2. 











THE Hoopoe, a bird of great beauty, stands alone in our avifauna, unallied to any other in structure, habits, 
or economy. Its distribution is very general, it being found in Europe, Africa, India, and China. England 
is therefore not its true home, although it is frequently seen here; France, Southern Germany, and the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean, however, are within the limits of its range. 

At Constantinople it is a bird of the market shambles, being eaten by the Turks; and it is also one of the 
commonest of the birds of Egypt. Those which resort to Europe in summer are probably migrants from 
Morocco and North-eastern Africa, seeking a more invigorating climate in which to breed and rear their 
young; and the few that visit England are individuals that have extended their search beyond their 
natural area. The Hoopoe generally comes to us singly, seldom in pairs, and still more rarely in greater 
numbers. The period of arrival is uncertain, but it is usually between April and September. We should 
naturally suppose that this visitor from a warm climate would not proceed very far into the high northern 
latitudes ; yet such is the case; for many examples have occurred in Scotland, and Mr. H. E. Dresser 
informs me that, according to Pastor Sommerfeldt, it has been killed in Finland, within the arctic circle ; 
in Cunningham’s ‘ Ladakh,’ it is stated that a Hoopoe was seen on the western side of the Lanak pass, at an 
elevation of about 16,500 feet. The occurrence of the bird in these widely distant localities shows how far 
it sometimes wanders from its native home. In India, China, and most eastern countries the Hoopoe 
is as common as in Egypt. 

Doubtless many of my readers would like to know where in England they could get a glimpse of this 
extraordinary bird, whether it is to be looked for in the open fields, in the hedgerow, or in the shrubberies ; 
this however I cannot tell them. Were it one of our regular migrants, it would follow the laws which 
govern the movements of such birds, and its arrival in any given district might be relied upon with certainty ; 
as it is, the lady who takes an airing in her carriage may see it by the roadside, the farmer may raise it in 
his clover-ley, the beachman may be startled by its appearance on the denes by the seaside, or the game- 
keeper may observe it during his daily rounds ; wherever it may appear, it is unexpected; and a person may 
pass a long life without ever seeing one. There are counties, it is true, where it occurs more frequently than 
in others; these are Kent, Sussex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and usually in the month of May. In some seasons 
it appears in tolerable abundance, in others not at all. In disposition it is as tame and fearless as in appear- 
ance it is showy and attractive. In the hedgerow, or on the wooden fence, it stands out in bold relief, con- 
spicuously different from all surrounding birds. . On the ground it moves about with ease and much 
gracefulness, erecting its beautiful crest on the least excitement, prying here and there for insects and 
their larvee, and probing with its long forceps-like mandibles into the soft earth for a worm or a beetle. If 
disturbed, it merely tops the nearest hedge, with a flight more like that of a large butterfly than a bird, and 
settles again in the next field. Its appearance, unhappily, is only the forerunner of its death; for probably 
every Hoopoe that visits our islands is shot; and in many instances its stuffed skin is handed down from 
father to son as a trophy obtained in former years. 

To enumerate all the recorded instances of its occurrence in our island would answer no useful end; but I 
may mention two of its appearances near the metropolis, which came under my own cognizance. L. Sulivan, 
Esq., shot one in the pleasure-garden of his residence, Broom House, Fulham; and my late excellent friend 
J. Meadows Rendel informed me that on looking out of his dressing-room window at his house in Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens one spring morning, he saw a Hoopoe running about the grass-plot, continually 
raising and depressing its crest, and that it continued to do so while he was dressing; it must have been an 
interesting sight to one so capable of appreciating it. Disturbed by a cat or some other cause, the bird took 
flight to a neighbouring garden; and Mr. Rendel did not see it again. 

My good friend Admiral Mitford writes from Hunmanby Hall, near Scarborough, under the date of May 14, 
1859, ‘‘ We have lots of Hoopoes ; as many as nine were seen together.” 

Mr. Stevenson has given a list of the examples that have come under his notice in Norfolk and Suffolk 
during the last fourteen years, amounting to sixty-five in number; of these thirty-four occurred in April, 
twenty-five in May, one in August, and five in September. 


Instances are on record of the Hoopoe having been killed in several other of the English counties, 
particularly Cornwall, in North and South Wales, many parts of Scotland (from its most southern point 
to the Orkneys) ; and Thompson tells us that it occasionally appears in all parts of Ireland. 

As our opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of the habits of the bird in this country are but few, 
I shall now give some extracts from the writings of those who have seen the bird in India and China. 

‘‘The Hoopoe,” says Mr. Jerdon, ‘is found in the Himalayas, in Northern India, in Lower Bengal, 
and in various parts of India as far as the Neilgherries. It extends to Nepaul, Assam, and perhaps to 
Upper Burmah. Mussulmen venerate the Hoopoe on account of their supposing it to have been a favourite 
bird of Solomon, who is said to have employed one as a messenger. It nestles in holes of walls, trees, 
&c., and lays several greenish-blue or bluish-white eggs. Pallas states that he once found a nest within 
the exposed and barely decomposed thorax of a human body, with seven young birds just ready to fly, which 
defended themselves with a most fetid fluid. Its voice is a pretty loud double or treble hoop, whence its 
name in most languages.” 

The breeding-habits of the Hoopoe are nearly identical with those of the Hornbills, the female never quit- 
ting her eggs, and being regularly fed by the male until her task is done. 

Dr. David Scott, in a letter to Mr. Blyth, says :—* In 1865, two pairs of Hoopoes bred in my verandah ; 
after the hens began to sit, I never saw them outside the nest, but observed that the two males fed them 
regularly inside it. These birds were so tame and used to seeing me sitting in the verandah that my pre- 
sence never disturbed them in the least; I was therefore quite familiar with them, and can assert most posi- 
tively that for a number of days I never saw the female of either pair out. I did not pay any attention to the 
circumstance of there being only two flying about until I observed both males going up to the nests with gnats 
in their bills, giving a call and then putting their heads inside for the hens to take the food. ‘The feeding- 
times were about seven or eight o’clock in the morning and about four in the afternoon. I have seen the 
males getting the gnats &c. close under the very steps I was sitting on, and almost within two yards of my 
chair, then flying up, giving a call, and coming down again directly the food was taken.” —ZJbis, 1866, p. 222. 

“The flight of the Hoopoe,” says the late Captain Boys, ‘resembles that of a Woodpecker, being per- 
formed in long undulating sweeps of five or six yards in extent. Its note resembles the syllables oot, hoot, 
hoot, pronounced quickly. When searching on the ground for food the head is moved upwards and down- 
wards in a very rapid manner, much like the tapping of a Woodpecker, and this action is continued till the 
entire bill is plunged in the earth to its base. Although its principal food is insects, I have occasionally 
found the crop filled with grain and seeds. On the 13th of March, 1842, : discovered at Sileopaian in 
the hollow of a tree, a nest composed of two and three nearly fledged young.” 

Mr. Swinhoe informs us that the Hoopoe is ‘“aresident bird throughout China, from Canton to Talien 
Bay. Builds in holes of walls and exposed Chinese coffins. The younglings call for food with a hissing 
noise. The male during the breeding-season utters its song of love, ‘Hoo-hoo-hoo.’ To produce these 
notes the bird draws the air into its trachea, which puffs out on either side of the neck, taps the bill 
perpendicularly against a stone or the trunk of a tree, forces the breath down the tubular bill, and produces 
the sound. Feeds on worms, for which it stamps the ground with its feet, clutching them by the head with 
its bill. It bruises the worm by beating it against the ground, and then, throwing up its head, jerks it down 
to its small mouth, and finally swallows it.”—Proc. Zool. Soc., 1863, p. 264. 

«Few birds,” says the Rev. H. B. Tristram, “have had more absurd fables attached to them than the 
Hoopoe. The Arabs have a superstitious reverence for it, and, believing it to possess marvellous medicinal 
qualities, they call it the ‘Doctor bird.’ Its head is an indispensable ingredient in all their charms and 
in the practice of witchcraft. They also believe that it listens to whispers and betrays secrets, and, what 
is far more important, that it has the power of detecting water and of pointing out hidden wells and springs. 
These attributes have doubtless been suggested by the quaint and grotesque movements of its bead and tall 
crest, which it erects in walking, and then with a solemn portentous look it bends its head down till the bill 
touches the ground. The Greeks and Romans had equally absurd superstitions respecting the Hoopoe. It 
is considered a filthy feeder, chiefly from its habit of resorting to dunghills, which it probes assiduously with 
its long delicate bill in search of small insects. It was probably from its filthy habits and resorts, as well 
as from the superstitious reverence in which it was held by the Egyptians, that it was especially enumerated 
among the unclean animals in the Mosaic Law.”—Natural History of the Bible. 

L have somewhere met with the statement that if the Hoopoe be overshadowed by a Hawk or Falcon, it 
squats close to the ground, with its great wings and tail expanded to the utmost, and that the markings of the 
wings then assume the form of a series of black and white rings, in the midst of which the bill stands upright. 

I must not close this account without recording my obligations to E. W. Vernon-Harcourt, Esq., for two 
very fine specimens of this bird, killed by himself in the Island of Madeira. 

The Plate represents a male, a female, and a brood of young, of the natural size. 
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the days of the ‘“‘Eisenbahn” and ‘chemin de fer,” must have frequently seen a Magpie-looking bird 
perched on an exposed branch of a mountain-ash, an apple, or a walnut-tree—or, should their eyes have 
scanned the open flat fields, have observed such a bird sitting upright on a twig or small bush, and have 
remarked that, as they approached, it flew off to the next tree, and as they proceeded along the intermi- 
nable straight road it flitted before them for perhaps a mile, and then, taking to the open, abruptly 
turned back again to the point whence it started. This was the Great Grey Shrike, a solitary bird, which is 
neither common nor scarce, and which, if not intruded upon, remains in the same district, and almost 
confines itself to the same branch for days together. Hence it sallies forth to capture any passing insect, 
mouse, or shrew, or to make a foray among the branches of the neighbouring trees in pursuit of nestling 
Tits or any other small birds it can master. While perched, the solitary Butcherbird jerks its tail from 
side to side, sometimes uttering its own harsh cry, at others obscurely imitating the notes of other birds. 

Along the thorny-hedge-bordered roads of this country, as along the lengthened lines of apple-trees seen 
on the continent, the bird exhibits the same habits and actions, which, while they are common to it and the 
other Shrikes, are both peculiar and different from those of all other small birds. Frequently does the Great 
Grey Shrike take up its abode in the low trees of a copse, a cluster of thorns, an open field, or in the midst 
of a pleasure-ground, and there remain, if unmolested, until nature prompts it to seek countries better suited 
for breeding in. The Duke of Argyll informs me that one took up a conspicuous position in the pleasure- 
grounds of his seat at Inverary, and, as usual, became the terror of all the small birds therein. 

I do not venture to affirm that this bird never breeds in the British Islands; but I believe that many 
of the nests brought to the metropolis as those of this species are really not so; for few indeed are the 
authentic instances of its passing the summer and breeding with us; and it must therefore, in my 
opinion, be regarded as an occasional visitor rather than as a stationary species; still there is not 
a district in the three kingdoms that has not at one time or another been favoured with its pre- 
sence. Formerly it was considered to be identical with the Lanius borealis of America; but this is not, 
I believe, correct ; and naturalists now consider the area of its range to be limited to the north and north- 
western portions of Europe, Morocco, and Algeria. In India it is certainly not found, its place being there 
supplied by the Lanius dahtoro. Considerable difference occurs in the colouring of Norwegian, French, and 
Swiss examples ; the latter are much lighter in the general tone of colour, and have the white patch on the 
scapularies much more distinct than the others. On the other hand, Lapland specimens, of which I have 
three from Quickiock now before me, are particularly dark in their colouring. No one, however, has 
ventured to regard them as two species; and I shall content myself with having pointed out their 
differences. I am not aware that the distinctive markings of the sexes have been noticed by any previous 
writer; if they have not, the following particulars cannot fail to be of interest. Mainly the two birds are 
alike in plumage ; but the female may be at all times distinguished by her being rather larger than the male, 
by her having a few or many crescentic marks of grey, varying in intensity, on the chest and the upper 
portion of the flank-feathers, by having a single white speculum at the base of the primaries, and by the 
three outer tail-feathers on each side being tipped with white, the white on the outermost extending to the 
base of its external web; while the male has two white spots on the wing, one at the base of the primaries 
and another at the base of the secondaries, forming a double speculum, and moreover has the two outer 
tail-feathers on each side wholly white, with the exception of a narrow line of black down the basal portion 
of the shaft. 

“This species,” says Macgillivray, ‘preys upon insects of various kinds, frogs, lizards, small birds, and 
quadrupeds, which, after killing them by repeated blows of its bill, generally inflicted upon the head, it 
affixes to a thorn, or jams into the fork of a branch, that it may be enabled to tear them up into small 
morsels. Sometimes, however, it stands upon its prey, like a Hawk, keeping it down with its feet 
while it breaks it up, and not bestowing much care in clearing it of the hair or feathers, which, with 
the undigested parts of insects, it afterwards ejects in pellets. What remains after it is satisfied it 
hangs up; and this habit, together with its slanghtering-propensity, has obtained for it the not inap- 


propriate name of Butcherbird, Zanius. Selecting a station on a twig or decayed branch, it sallies forth im 
pursuit of insects which happen to pass near; and it is probably from its remaining so perched for a long 
time that it has obtained the name of excuditor, or the Sentinel—although another mode of accounting for 
this appellation has reference to its beng employed on the Continent in trapping Hawks, when, being fastened 
to the ground, it apprises the falconer, by its loud screams, of the approach of a bird. Its flight is undulated, 
or performed in a waving line; and when searching for prey it occasionally hovers in the manner of a Hawk. 
Although it is generally represented as carrying its prey in its bill, it appears that it sometimes employs its 
feet for that purpose. . . Its ordinary notes resemble the syllables wee, wee, pronounced loudly and sharply, 
and in anger it screams like a Hawk; but it emits various sounds, and is said to imitate the notes and cries 
of many of the smaller birds for the purpose of attracting them. On the continent it places its nest, 
which is very large, in the fork of a branch at a considerable height from the ground, forming it of 
moss and stems of dry grass, and lining it with wool and hair. The eggs are from five to eight in 
number, of a greyish-white, marked toward the larger end with spots of reddish-brown and greyish-purple ; 
their length is an inch and two twelfths; and their greatest diameter ten twelfths. They defend their nest 
against Crows and Hawks with admirable courage and skill, so as to put to flight birds possessed of ten 
times their strength; and their affection for their young corresponds with the ardour of their temper, as 
appears to be generally the case m animals. After the young come abroad, they remain with their parents 
until the commencement of the pairing-season. 

* Although individuals have been found with us at all times of the year, it has not been observed to breed 
in this country. It is not uncommon in France, where it remains all the year, generally keeping to the 
woods im summer and autumn, but approaching inhabited places in winter, and thus appearing to be more 
numerous at that season. It is found as far south as Spain and Italy, and extends northward to Sweden, 
Russia, Norway, and Lapland, but leaves those countries at the approach of winter. In England its 
migrations are very irregular. It has been killed in Suffolk in January, April, May, and Jaly; in Norfolk 
in the autumn ; and one frequented a thick thorn hedge near Mr. Hoy’s house at Higham, in December, but 
was so shy, that it could not be approached within gun-shot. On examining the hedge, Mr. Hoy found 
three frogs and as many mice, spitted on the thorns. He therefore set six very small steel traps, each 
baited with a mouse. On the following day two of the traps were found sprung, and the bait gone. By 
watching in concealment, Mr. Hoy soon afterwards observed the Shrike dart down to a bait perpendicularly, 
but not quick enough to escape, as it was caught by two of its toes. The bird was carried alive to the 
house and placed in a room in which a thorn bush was fixed, and some mice given to it; one of which it 
was observed, through a hole, to spit upon a thorn with the greatest quickness and adroitness.” 

A writer in the ‘ Naturalist’ says :—‘‘I can testify to the power assigned to this bird by some naturalists of 
varying its notes, or rather imitating those of other birds. Not exactly, indeed; for my first acquaintance 
with the Butcherbird was occasioned by my hearing notes not entirely familiar to me, though much 
resembling those of the Stonechat. Following the sound, I soon discovered the utterer ; and while listening, 
to my surprise, the original notes were discarded and others adopted of a softer and more melodious 
character, never, however, prolonged to anything like a continuous song. Its grave ash-coloured garb, with 
its peculiar black patch on the cheek, soon convinced me that my unknown friend was the Butcherbird, that 
petty tyrant of its neighbourhood, carrying on incessant warfare and wanton waste of life amongst the small 
fry of the Passerine order, and whose war-cry was wont to put all minor warblers to flight.” 

To the above I would add that the materials of which the nest is formed appear to vary according to the 
nature of the country in which it is built; thus the late Mr. Wheelwright describes a nest taken by himself 
in Lapland as one of the warmest and most comfortable he had ever seen, being large and deep, built 
outwardly of dead fir branches, and lined with a very thick layer of the pure-white feathers of the Willow- 
Grouse. 

The male has the head and upper surface clear grey; line across the forehead and over the eye white ; 
lores and moustache-like streak on the side of the head black; wings black, with the exception of the bases 
of the primaries and secondaries and the tips of all but the first four primaries, which are white ; upper tail- 
coverts and all the under surface white; three outer tail-feathers white, except the basal portion of the 
shaft, which is black ; remainder of the tail-feathers black, tipped with white, which lessens in extent as the 
feathers approach the centre; upper mandible brownish black, margined with yellowish grey at the base ; 
lower mandible yellowish grey, brownish black at the tip; irides dark brown; feet brownish black. ~ 

The difference in the female has been pointed out above. 

The young have the upper parts brownish grey; tail-coverts faintly barred with dusky; wings and tail 
blackish brown. As the birds advance in age the upper surface becomes of a purer grey, the under surface 
white, and the wings and tail darker. 

The Plate represents an adult male. The Shrew on the thorn is the Sorex araneus, Linn. 
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Some ornithologists believe that Britain has from time to time been visited by two, if not three, kinds of Grey 
Shrikes. Beside the Lanius excubitor, the L. minor has certainly occurred here; and I have therefore much 
pleasure in giving a figure of the latter in the present work. Mr. Rodd, of Penzance, has an undoubted 
specimen of this species, killed at Scilly ; and it may have occurred in other parts of our island, and probably 
the American Lanius borealis also. I must remark that Mr. Rodd’s bird is out of colour, or destitute of the 
delicate rosy hue on the breast represented in the accompanying Plate, and has the band on the forehead, 
so conspicuous in the male, less distinctly defined. It is probably a young female which had not acquired 
the characteristic colouring of the adult. 

It will be seen that I have adopted two of the proposed generic divisions of the Laniide@, and applied 
Lanius and Enneoctonus respectively to the Great Grey and the Red-backed Shrikes; and there are few 
persons, I imagine, but will agree that these birds are very different both in form and coloration, the 
little Red-backed Shrike, Z. codlurio, with its salmon-coloured breast and brown-plumaged female, being 
essentially different from the white-breasted Z. excubitor. Unfortunately for the systematist, the present 
bird is directly intermediate between the two, both in structure and colouring, and really is almost as nearly 
allied to the one as to the other, the grey tint of its upper surface being precisely similar to that of Lanius, 
and its rose-tinted breast to the salmon-hued Lnneoctonus, in which genus it has been placed by Mr. Blyth. 
On comparing the wings of Z. minor with the same organs in L. excuditor, we find them to be much longer, 
although the body of the bird is smaller; in this respect, as well as in the narrower form of the tail-feathers, 
it assimilates to E. collurio; but differs from it in having a well-developed white speculum at the base of 
the primaries. 

The history of the Rose-breasted Shrike, as far as regards its capture in Britain, is contained in the 
following passages from Mr. Rodd’s paper on the subject in the ‘ Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall.’ 

“There is a probability of our bemg able to add another European species of ‘ Shrike,’ or ‘ Butcherbird,’ 
to our list of British Birds, and the avifauna of Cornwall—although the occurrence of the individual, and 
as far as I can learn, the only example yet found in Britain took place in the year 1851, at Scilly, and is 
recorded in the ‘ Zoologist’ for that year. I received the bird in the flesh, and had it preserved by Mr. Vingoe. 
It proved on dissection to be a female. On comparing it with a male specimen of the Lantus eacubitor, 
there were several points of difference—in size, length of tail, in the form and character of the black streak 
through and behind the eye, together with a remarkable variation in the structure and form of the bill. I 
labelled it, however, as the ‘Female Great Grey Shrike’; but subsequent observations induced me to doubt 
the identity of the two birds. Soon afterwards I met Mr. Gould at Tregothnan, and called his attention to 
the subject ; and as he was about to prepare his Plates of the Shrikes for his work on the Birds of Great 
Britain, he requested me to submit the bird to his inspection, which I accordingly did on his return to 
London ; and in a few days I received the following remark from him: ‘ your Shrike is the Lanzus minor, 
the first instance of its occurrence in the British Isles, as far as I know.’ It may be as well to note here 
that my specimen has not the black frontal band ; but Temminck says that the young birds are without it ; 
and probably my bird may be young, with its plumage much worn.” 

The natural home of this delicately coloured species is in the sunny regions of the Archipelago, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, and many parts of the south of France. 

It is seldom found in Germany, and still more rarely in Holland. I have seen examples from the Crimea ; 
and Mr. Tristram observed it in southern Palestine, which may be its most eastern range; for as yet it has 
not been found in India. Dr. Bree says that, according to Degland, the Rose-breasted Shrike builds its 
nest of odoriferous herbs; and M. Gerbe states that in Provence the outside is always constructed of the 
stalks, in more or less abundance, of the wild Amaranthus. The eggs are five or six in number, which are 
generally of a greenish hue, but sometimes grey or bluish, spotted with violet, grey, and olive. 


Bailly informs us that it ‘arrives in Savoy in pairs from the 20th to the 25th of April, and takes up its 
quarters at once in the places where it intends to breed and pass the summer, namely, the borders of damp 
woods in the plains and on the mountains in the neighbourhood, the great trees bordering the roads, parks 
and all situations clothed with copses, thorn-bushes in cultivated fields, and marshes interspersed with high 
trees. Towards the middle of May it constructs its nest in the trees, rarely among the bushes, even the 
higher ones. In its actions and manners it resembles the Great Grey Shrike, but is less mistrustful than that 
bird. At the pairing-season, when most monogamous birds quit the society of their kind to live alone, 
this species assemblies in small parties of five, six, or more, which pursue and peck each other reciprocally 
without inflicting any injury, and, the game being over, repose all together on the branch of the same tree.” 

Mr. Howard Saunders informs me that during his recent visit to Andalucia, he did not observe it in that 
province. On the other hand Lord Lilford states that it is not uncommon there, that it is “ a rare summer 
visitor to the island of Corfu,” where he ‘‘ obtained three specimens in May, 1858,” and says it is ‘‘ abundant 
in Montenegro in August.” 

In Mr. W. H. Simpson’s “ Ornithological Notes from Mesolonghi and Southern AXtolia,” published in “The 
Ibis’ for 1860, that gentleman remarks :— 

‘<A stray pair of Blackbird and Song-Thrush, out of the flocks that frequent the delta of the Phidaris at 
the foot of the unscaled precipices of Mount Varassovo in winter, may remain behind to breed; but the duties 
of the sylvan chorus are performed by innumerable warblers, which, however, prefer the bushy outskirts 
and shun the depths of the forest, as does also the conspicuous Lantus minor, which, next to the Woodchat, 
is the commonest Shrike of Greece.” 

The food consists of insects of various orders, small birds, shrewmice, &c. 

The adult male has the forehead, lores, space above and below the eye, and the ear-coverts black ; 
occiput, nape, and back ash-grey ; wings black; a spot or speculum of white at the base of the primaries ; 
outer tail-feather, on each side, white, the next white, with a fine line of black along the shaft, the third 
white, with a large spot of black near the tip, the fourth with a larger black spot, and the four middle 
feathers entirely black; under surface white, with a wash of rose-pink on the chest and flanks 5 ; bill “ue feet 
black. 

The female is similar in her general colouring; but the black on the head is duller, that on the wings of 
a browner tint, and the roseate hue of the flanks is paler. 

The young of the year of both sexes are without the black band on the forehead, that part during he finde 
winter being of adull ash-grey ; after the spring moult the black band and the roseate tint begin to appear. : 

‘The Plate represents a male and a female, of the size of life, on a branch of a kind of wild Bullace, 
gathered by myself at Barton, in Bedfordshire. 
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Nerruer Scotland nor Ireland can enumerate the Butcher Bird in their avifaunas; yet in England the 
bird is so common during the months of summer, that it may be found all over our southern and western 
counties, from Cornwall to Yorkshire, wherever localities suited to its habits occur. In the last-mentioned 
county, and the adjoining ones of Durham and Northumberland, it becomes more scarce; and there is no 
evidence of its ever having crossed the border. On the continent of Europe its range extends to Sweden 
and Norway, in which latter country I myself saw it, in Christiania Fjord, in June 1856. In these com- 
paratively northern climes, as in our own, and throughout all the countries of Central Europe to the borders 
of the Mediterranean, it is merely a summer visitant. Examples from the Crimea, the furthest east from 
which I have seen it, were sent to Dr. Carte of Dublin. Specimens collected in many parts of Africa prove 
that it ranges widely over that continent. It certainly occurs in Nubia, as I have seen examples which had 
been sent from thence; and there are others in the British Museum which I believe are from Mozambique. 
It is not usual for any of the northern passerine birds to cross the Equator; yet we are told by Dr. Smith that 
it occurs still further south than the localities above mentioned, even to within the colony of the Cape. 

It is not until the Hawthorn is in flower, and the grassy meadow bespangled with buttercups, that the 
Butcher Bird, or Red-backed Shrike as it is also called, makes its appearance in England; before the merry 
month of May, therefore, it must not be looked for. That some counties in England are more favourable 
to it than others is certain. But even there, particular localities must not be overlooked by the ornithologist 
if he wishes to see the bird in a state of nature: thick hedgerows bordering the sides of lanes, and common 
lands where cattle and horses are allowed by law to pasture are its favourite places of resort, as are also the 
sides of low coppices on light soils suitable to insect life: woodland districts are less congenial to its habits, 
and it is seldom or ever seen in such situations. In its disposition it is tyrannical and cruel; for it will be 
master of the hedgerow, let what bird may attempt to dispute its supremacy; and continual squabbles take 
place between the aggrieved and the aggressor. At one moment the Butcher Bird may be seen driving 
before it the weaker tenants of the hedge, while at another a Magpie or a Jay will call forth its ire, and 
cause it, by scolding and other manifestations, to\evince that the visit is an unpleasant one. On the 
other hand, at his first coming the small birds assemble and mob him for a time ;-at length, however, 
some amicable arrangement appears to be entered into, after which they live at peace. It is necessary, 
nevertheless, for those that are breeding to be vigilant and careful of their young; otherwise the Shrike 
may resume its bad character, seize the nestling by the neck, fly to some covert or bush, and tear it to 
pieces with its powerful bill. This trait of killing young birds, as well as mice and shrews, is, however, 
exceptional; for its staple food is doubtless insects of every kind and denomination, from the great 
Stag-beetle to the Rose-chafer, Grasshopper, and Dragon Fly. But a few days since I saw a Shrike pounce 
down upon a great Lob-worm at my feet, as large and as long as the quill with which I am writing, ‘and 
carry it away, dangling on each side of his body, to the branch of a tree, when his further operations 
became lost to view; perhaps the bird descended with it again to the ground, or tore it to pieces and 
placed it on some thorn in the neighbouring bush. This singular habit of impaling the food is common, 
I believe, to all the members of the genus, nay to the whole family of the Shrikes; for I have seen 
the same thing done by a species of an aberrant form, the Cracticus destructor of Australia. If this be 
doubted by any one, and they should be desirous of witnessing this feat of the Australian bird, they have 
only to drive a sharp-pointed nail through the cage in which it is confined, when it will soon be seen to stick 
its meat, or any other kind of food, thereon. If there be a bare thorn at the end of a hedge, ar a small bush 
out in a field in the neighbourhood of the situation where the Red-backed Shrike has taken up his quarters, 
the thorny branches may frequently be seen studded with various objects—perhaps the head of a little bird, 
the mangled remains of a Shrew, a frog’s leg, snails, beetles, and other insects, particularly humble-bees. 
Such an exhibition, however, is not always to be met with; still, now and then, it may be; I have seen it 
myself more than once, and Iam sure that most country-people have also. The end and object of this 
Shrike’s larder 1am unable to say: the thorns are often too weak to be of any assistance to the bird in tearing 
the parts asunder; besides which, it is only the useless and rejected portions that are so treated and made a 


show of. Many of the Tits, and some other birds, carry about and hide portions of their food; and the 
practice would seem to be a habit rather than to answer any special purpose in the bird’s economy. Many 
odd traits occur in the habits of birds, such as the hiding-propensities of the Magpie; and the impaling by 
the Shrike seems to be of the same nature. Mr. Smither, of Churt, tells me that the bird is sometimes 
destructive to bees, and that, when it has taken up its position in the neighbourhood of their hives, no greater 
calamity can befall them. I may here remark that all the insects seen spitted on thorns have not been so by 
the Red-backed Shrike ; for they occur in situations where it is impossible the bird could get; besides which, 
I have positively seen instances of this kind before the Shrike reaches this country. I have frequently noticed 
large humble-bees thus impaled, as perfect and as lively as before they had met with this catastrophe; for a 
catastrophe I believe it to be, as I have always found them on the windy side of a hedge, and often low down 
near the shoots of grasses, where it was neither likely nor possible for a bird to have been. I have paid 
considerable attention to this curious subject, and can come to no other conclusion than that they had been 
blown on to these sharp pots by heavy gusts of wind. Besides humble-bees, I have seen the common lady- 
bird impaled in this way, with its legs uppermost, on the upright spine of a furze, as if it had dropped from 
a branch of the tree under which the bush was situated. Various papers on this subject, both pro and con, 
have appeared from time to time in the ‘ Zoologist.’ 

The Red-backed Shrike can scarcely be called a wary bird, since it may be nearly approached while it sits 
on the topmost spray of the hedgerow, or the outermost sprig of a bush lower down. Flycatcher-like, it 
affects such prominent situations to secure a wide field for observation: its bold black eye scans the surface 
of the mead for a considerable distance ; and no sooner does it detect a passing insect than it at once sallies 
forth, either catching it on the wing, or dropping after it among the grass, from which it immediately rises 
and wings its way back to the twig from which it started. The male frequently sits bolt upright, moving his 
tail up and down, or swinging it from side to side; and beautiful indeed does its delicate grey head and 
vinous breast appear in contrast with the green leaves of its favourite hawthorn. The female appears to be 
more shy and retiring; certainly she is not so frequently seen as her mate. Were anything wanting to give 
prominence to these birds, their noisy harsh grating cry would be sufficient. Their large nest is generally 
placed, without any apparent artifice, on the outer branches of a bush, sometimes high up in the hedge, at 
others near the ground. A nest taken from a whitethorn bush at West Drayton, on the 28th of May, 1858, 
was outwardly composed of the stems of creeping-plants, next to which was a thick wall of green moss, then 
a layer of fine roots, and, lastly, a lining of long hairs. It was a large and compact structure, nearly eight 
inches in diameter. The eggs were of a delicate salmon-colour, with a large zone of brown and grey spots 
near the larger end, and a few spots of the same hue sprinkled over the remainder of the shell: after being 
blown, the salmon-tint became much paler. 

The eggs vary very considerably in their general colour, some being of the salmon-hue described above, 
while others are of a pale greenish stone ; both are spotted alike with reddish brown and grey, forming a 
zone near the larger end. ‘They are five or six in number, nearly an inch in length by eight lines in breadth. 

It will be seen that I have followed modern systematists in adopting the generic name of Enneoctonus for 
these two birds. I have done so because I consider there are good grounds for their separation from the 
genus Lanius; for they differ very considerably both in form and colour from the Grey Shrike, for which the 
latter term is retained. 

Usually the sexes are very dissimilar; but Mr. Blyth and other writers have affirmed that the breeding 
female occasionally assumes the colouring of the male. 

The male has a line at the base of the upper mandible, lores, and ear-coverts deep black; head and neck 
grey, lightest on the crown; back and wing-coverts bright chestnut-red ; upper tail-coverts grey; primaries 
dark brown, narrowly fringed with a reddish hue; secondaries the same, but more broadly margined with 
rufous ; four middle tail-feathers black, very slightly frmged with white at the tip; three lateral feathers for 
two-thirds of their length from the base white, with black shafts, the apical third black, the outer web of the 
external feather white to the end, and all three fringed with white at the tip; chin, lower part of the 
abdomen, and under tail-coverts white ; breast, abdomen, and flanks pale vinous rose-colour ; irides brownish 
black ; bill, feet, and legs black. 

I notice that male examples from Italy are much more brilliantly coloured than those killed in England. 

The female somewhat exceeds the male in size, has the head and upper surface light brown, deepening 
into light-reddish brown on the back and wing-coverts; a whitish line over the eye; ear-coverts brown ; 
wings as in the male; tail brown, slightly fringed with grey at the tip; chin, centre of the lower part of the 
abdomen, vent, and under tail-coverts dull white; breast, upper part of the abdomen, and flanks light grey, 
with a semilunar mark of brown at the top of every feather. 

It may be thought by some that I have been a little inconsistent in figuring the Rose- and the Stag-beetles 
with the flowering May; but I find that they occasionally occur at the same time. 
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ENNEOCTONUS RUFUS. 
Woodchat. 


Lanius rufus, Briss. Orn., tom. ii. p. 147. 

rutilus, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. i. p. 70. 

—— Pomeranus, Sparr. Mus. Carls., fase. i. tab. 1. 

—— Collurio, var. y. rufus, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 301. 
—— ruficeps, Bechst. Orn. Taschenb., vol. i. p. 101. 

— castaneus, Risso. 

—— ruficapillus, Baill. Orn. de la Savoye, tom. ii. p. 32. 

Enneoctonus rufus, Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av., tom. . p. 362, Enneoctonus, sp. 2. 
————— pomeranus, Cab. Mus. Hein., Theil i. p. 73. 





Way the Woodchat should not be as common in England as in the opposite countries of France and 
Belgium, I cannot conjecture ; yet it is not: neither does it, I believe, visit Denmark, Sweden, or Norway. 
We may consequently infer that it is a much more southern species than its near ally, the Red-backed Shrike ; 
indeed, we know that it is particularly common in Morocco, Algeria, Egypt, and Asia Minor; but its range 
over Africa appears to be less extensive than was formerly supposed. If it be necessary to state what claim 
the Woodchat has to a place in the fauna of Great Britain, I may mention that Mr. Rodd, in his List of 
Birds observed in Cornwall, states that “‘an adult bird was caught in a boat, near Scilly; and that, in the 
autumn of 1849, several examples of the young of the year were captured on the Scilly Isles, apparently 
driven there by a strong east wind which intercepted their migratory movement southwards:” this, adds 
Mr. Rodd, “‘ may be regarded as an important fact, as offering good grounds for believing that they were 
bred in the British Isles.” The late Mr. Hoy mentions an instance of one being killed near Canterbury, and 
another in the neighbourhood of Swaffham in Norfolk ; while a male and a female, forming part of the late 
Rey. Francis Henson’s collection, were said to have been killed in Suffolk. Mr. Joseph Clarke, a gentleman 
well versed in our native birds, informed Mr. Yarrell that Mr. Adams, of Gorlestone, in Norfolk, has in bis 
collection a Woodchat shot by himself; later still, Mr. Frederick Bond, of Kingsbury, but yesterday (J uly 
30, 1862) sent me the followmg note :—‘‘ The Woodchat has, to my knowledge, been several times found 
in the Isle of Wight. In the summer of 1856 a pair made a nest there, but unfortunately it was taken 
before the eggs were laid. In the September of the same year a fine young bird was shot by Mr. H. Rogers ; 
it is now in my possession. In the following year the old birds returned, and the same gentleman sent me 
the nest and five eggs; he has since observed another nest and eggs, which are now in the collection of my 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Braikenridge. I must mention that I requested Mr. Rogers not to shoot the old birds.” 

The visits of the Woodchat to England are few and far between; and neither in Scotland nor in 
Ireland has it yet made its appearance; at least, no instance of its capture has been recorded. Its trivial 
name would indicate that the bird differs somewhat in its economy from the Red-backed Shrike; and 
we find that such is the case; for, in his papers published in the ‘ Magazine of Natural History,’ the late 
Mr. Hoy says, “It differs from Lanius Collurio in the choice of situation for its nest, placing it variably 
on trees, and preferring the oak. The nest is fixed in the fork of a projecting branch, and is composed, 
on the outside, of sticks and wool, mixed with white moss from the bodies of the trees, and lined with fine 
grass and wool. The eggs are four or five in number, rather smaller than those of the Red-backed Shrike, 
and varying much in their markings—the ground-colour being pale blue in some, in others a dirty white, 
surrounded near the larger end with a zone of rust-coloured spots ; in some, again, the markings and spots 
are of a paler colour, and more dispersed over the egg. It is not a wild bird, often building cluse to 
houses and public roads. It is abundant in some parts of the Netherlands, and arrives and departs about 
the same time as Lantus Collurio.” 

Lord Lilford states that it is ‘‘ very abundant in all the Ionian Islands, arriving about the end of April, 
and breeding in the olive-groves.” (Ibis, vol. ii. p. 135.) 

A fine nest of this bird, brought by myself from Malta, was a thick-walled, cup-shaped structure, composed 
of the stems and flowering heads of some creeping and odoriferous plants, and lined with a few extremely 
fine roots. 

The eggs are stone-white, with large blotches of olive and grey, those of the latter colour appearing as 
if beneath the surface of the shell; the spots, too, are not so much disposed in the form of a zone as in 
LE. Collurio. \ have two eggs in which the ground-colour is buffy, instead of stone-white; and it is very 
probable that they were of a delicate salmon hue before they were blown, like those of E. Collurio. 


As we have had so few opportunities of observing this bird in a state of nature, I cannot perhaps do better 
than give a free translation of some interesting passages respecting it in the ‘Ornithologie de la Savoye,’ 
by J. B. Bailly. 

“The Red-headed Shrike is abundant in Switzerland and Savoy during the four most beautiful months of 
the year. Towards the 20th or 25th of April it is seen in pairs on the outskirts of the woods on our bills, 
and in other places furnished with underwood, in the woods of chestnut- and walnut-trees, in the poplars and 
willows which border the roads and fields, in the midst of fields planted with trees, and, lastly, in parks and 
orchards. It is in these situations that it lives and breeds during the time it remains in our climate. It 
resorts to the large trees on the borders and in the midst of marshy ground for the purpose of nidification, 
and towards the end of July betakes itself to the marshes in company with Lanius minor, and continues to asso- 
ciate with that species until they depart. Both sexes assist in constructing the nest, taking it in turns to bring 
and employ the materials—the male bringing them, and the female disposing of them, and vice versa. The 
nest is attached by means of stringy plants to the branches of trees or underwood, and is outwardly composed 
of lichens, roots, mosses, and small twigs compactly bound together with fibrous filaments; the interior is 
composed of bits of very fine plants and morsels of wool. Towards the 15th of May the female deposits 
four or five eggs, of a light-greenish white, sprinkled with various-sized spots of greyish ash-colour, par- 
ticularly at the larger end, where they form a zone. While sitting, the female is carefully attended by her 
mate, who brings her worms, small reptiles, and occasionally a beakful of insects. She sits with so much 
assiduity as to allow herself to be taken by the hand. Two days after the hatching, the parents may be 
seen feeding their young ones with worms, small slugs, smooth and hairy caterpillars. One of the parents 
keeps them warm under its wings until the other undertakes the same duty. Their constant goings and 
comings, as well as their want of suspicion, during this epoch, are often the cause of their progeny 
becoming the prey of birdsnesters, shepherds especially; these last, indeed, are in the habit of marking, 
during the nesting-season, all the trees and bushes where they may see these birds stop. After the young 
have left the nest, the male and the female still consort with their family until their migration, which 
commences about the 25th of August for the more advanced flocks, and from the Ist to the 15th of 
September for the others. Before this period, families not yet disunited are seen following one another 
in short flights over the hedges and trees which border the roads, streams, or fields—perching from time 
to time on the summits of the dead or more isolated branches, from which they utter their harsh and 
short cries. They wage war with beetles, caterpillars, frogs, small lizards, mice, and occasionally weakly 
birds. When these kinds of food are wanting, they have recourse to fruits, especially to those of the small 
cherry, plum, mulberry, and fig trees.” 

Having a number of specimens of this bird now before me from various countries wide apart, I cannot but 
notice that they differ considerably in size, and to some extent in their markings—those from Tangier being 
very much smaller than the examples from Smyrna, Trebizond, and Italy, having the band crossing the fore- 
head much narrower, and the white of the lores more extensive. The depth of the buff colouring of the 
flanks differs greatly im all of them, probably in consequence of their having been more or less exposed to the 
influence of light. In freshly-moulted birds the buffy hue shows very conspicuously, but would seem to be 
evanescent. 

In the male, the lores are creamy white; band across the forehead, line above and below the eye, and a 
broad mark posterior to it down the side of the neck black; behind the eye a narrow mark of white ; crown 
of the head, nape, and back of the neck rich reddish chestnut ; upper part of the back or mantle black, each 
feather slightly edged with rufous; scapularies white; lower part of the back grey; rump and upper tail- 
coverts white; wings brown, the coverts narrowly edged with pale brown; at the base of the primaries a 
patch of white; secondaries narrowly edged and more broadly tipped with white; under surface creamy 
white, washed with buff on the flanks; central tail-feathers black; the lateral feathers white at the base, 
crossed near the tip bya broad oblique mark of black, which occupies the inner web only of the outer feather, 
the exterior web of that feather and the tips of all the lateral ones being white; irides hazel 5 bill, legs, and 
feet black. 

«When the young quit the nest,” says M. Bailly, ‘about the end of August, they may be recognized by 
the dusky red of the upper parts, with the exception of the head, which is adorned with a mixture of white 
and grey, and the rump, which is marked with brown ; the under surface dirty white, with crescents of grey. 
After their first moult, the upper part of the head, the neck, and the scapularies are varied with white, red, 
brown, and black; the back is brown; the rump greyish white, transversely rayed with a blackish colour ; 
the white of the wing is shaded with russet; and the primaries are brown, tipped with white or reddish.” 


The Plate represents a male and a female of the size of life. 
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MUSCICAPA ATRICAPILLA, Linn. 
Pied Flycatcher. 


Muscicapa atricapilla, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. 1. p. 326. 
—_— nigra, Briss. Orn., tom. ii. p. 381. 
ficedula, Cuv. 
luctuosa, Temm. Man. d’Orn., 2nd edit. tom. 1. p. 155; tom. iii. p. 84. 
—_— muscipeta, Bechst. Naturg. Deutsch., vol. ili. p. 435. 
Emberiza luctuosa, Scop. Aun. Hist. Nat., tom. 1. No. 215. 
Rubetra Anglicana, Briss. Orn., tom. iil. p. 436. 
Sylvia ficedula, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 517. 


Tue Pied Flycatcher, in the strictest sense of the term, is a migrant; for it passes the summer only in 
the British Islands. In the months of April and May its arrival may be looked for, and solitary individuals 
generally seen in our southern counties, during their passage from Africa to the northern parts of the island. 
Here, within circumscribed limits, it takes up its abode and rears its young, and when autumn terminates, 
and insect-life becomes scarce, wings its way back to the south. 

If we look to the works of Yarrell, Selby, and Morris, we shall find numerous instances of its accidental 
occurrence in many other parts of England than those above mentioned. In Scotland it is extremely 
scarce, that country being apparently beyond its ordinary limits of location. In Ireland I believe it has not 
yet been discovered. Scarce as is the Pied Flycatcher in the southern parts of England, few birds are 
more plentiful in Westmoreland, Cumberland, Yorkshire, and Durham. In the neighbourhood of Carlisle 
the late Mr. Heysham frequently met with it, when he spent a day in the suburbs of the town. It is even 
more plentiful at Penrith, particularly in the woods bordering the Eamont and the Lowther: in this district 
it breeds in abundance, and there the specimens from which my drawing was made were procured. 
Examples have also been sent to me from Hunmanby in Yorkshire, by Admiral Mitford, in whose gardens 
one or two pairs annually breed. ‘The summer home, then, of the Pied Flycatcher in Britain is confined to 
a narrow belt of two or three degrees. On the Continent I believe it is also found in similar latitudes, but 
it there proceeds further north than with us; for I saw it breeding near the Lake Mjosen, in Norway: while 
Mr. Wheelwright speaks of it as being more numerous than the Spotted species in the Quickiock district of 
Lapland, where he saw it as high as the birch-region extends ; and principally found the nest in small dead 
birch-stubs by the river-side. Eastward it is found as far as the confines of Europe : everywhere it is a 
migrant, as in England. 

In its habits and economy it is much less sedentary than the Spotted Flycatcher. In disposition it is more 
shy, exposes itself less, and keeps to the leafy branches of the trees; I have, however, seen its breeding- 
place very near a dwelling-house, where the busy throng, one would have supposed, was incompatible with 
the shyness of its nature. The site of the nest is somewhat varied: a hollow in the bole of a large tree, 
the interior of an outhouse, or even in an upright post, with the least possible hole for an entrance, seems to 
be preferred ; just space enough to squeeze its tiny body through the aperture is apparently what it likes. 

Beyond the entrance there must, of course, be room enough for it to construct its carelessly formed nest. 
On the somewhat shallow structure it deposits five or six beautiful pale greenish-blue eggs, somewhat of 
the character of those of some of the smaller Savicoline, to which group it is seemingly allied ; still its 
structure and arboreal habits point out that this alliance is one of analogy rather than of affinity. 

As no one in England enjoyed better opportunities of observing this bird in a state of nature than the 
late Mr. Heysham, I cannot do better than transcribe his admirable description from the third volume of 
the ‘ Magazine of Natural History :’— 

“The migration of this species appears to be principally confined to the northern counties, as it is 
seldom observed beyond Yorkshire, and rarely seen in the south of England, although it has occasionally 
been met with in Norfolk, Suffolk, Middlesex, Surrey, and Dorsetshire. In some parts of Westmoreland 
it is very plentiful, especially in the beautiful and extensive woods surrounding Lowther Castle, the 
magnificent and princely residence of the Earl of Lonsdale, where we have seen it in very great numbers, 
and where it has bred unmolested and almost unknown for years. On the contrary, we have reason to 
think it has not resorted to the vicinity of Carlisle more than five or six years, and, as far as we have yet 
been able to ascertain, only to one locality, where it is evidently on the increase. In this situation the 
males generally arrive about the middle of April; the females not until ten or fifteen days afterwards. They 
commence nidification early in May, and the young are excluded about the first or second week in June. 


We have invariably found their nests in the hole of a tree, sometimes at a considerable height, occasionally 
near the surface of the ground, and, for two successive years, in the stump of a felled tree. In texture and 
formation the nest is very similar to those of the Greater Pettychaps, Blackcap, and Whitethroat, being but 
slightly put*together, composed almost entirely of small fibrous roots and dried grass, always lined with a 
little hair, and generally a few decayed leaves on the outer side, but entirely without moss. Their eges 
vary in number: we have found their nest with five, six, and now and then with seven; their colour a pale 
green; and they so greatly resemble the eggs of the Redstart, that it is frequently very difficult to distin- 
guish them, unless contrasted together; they are, however, far from being so elegantly made, of a rounder 
form, and rather less, weighing from 23 to 30 grains. Should the weather be at all favourable, the males, 
soon after their arrival, will frequently sit for a considerable time on the decayed branch of a tree, constantly 
repeating their short, little-varied, although far from unpleasing song, every now and then interrupted by 
the pursuit and capture of some passing insect. Their alarm-note is not very unlike the word chuck, which 
they commonly repeat two or three times when approached, and which readily leads to their detection. 
The manners and habits of the Pied Flycatcher have considerable affinity to those of the Redstart : they 
arrive about the same time, associate together, and often build in the same holes, for which they will 
sometimes contend. On one occasion we found a dead female Redstart in the nest of a Pied Flycatcher 
containing two eggs; and at another time, when both species had nests within a few inches of each other, 
upon the Redstarts being removed, the female Redstart took forcible possession of the Flycatcher’s nest, 
incubated the eggs, and brought up the young.” 

‘Mr. Blackwall has recorded a very interesting instance in which a pair of Pied Flycatchers, imitating 
the more familiar habits of the other species, took up their residence, and for a long series of years incubated 
their eggs and nurtured their young in security, in a small aperture close by the portico to the principal 
entrance of his father’s residence in Denbighshire, undisturbed apparently by the frequent passing and 
repassing of its inmates, until they were driven out by a swarm of bees, which took possession of the hole.” 
(Hewitson’s Eggs of British Birds, 2nd edit. vol. i. p. 77.) 

One of the nests sent to me by Admiral Mitford was exteriorly composed of dried grass, moss, and a 
quantity of spider’s web, whilst the interior was wholly composed of fine roots. 

M. Bailly, in his ‘ Ornithologie de la Savoie,’ states that “‘ the Pied Flycatcher visits Switzerland and Savoy 
at the same time as the Collared species (AMuscicapa albicollis), but is much more common both in spring 
and autumn. It appears in couples, or in little flights of three, five, or six following each other, in which it 
is usually seen on the borders of small woods, along avenues bordered with trees or high bushes, and even 
in gardens and orchards. It evinces but little mistrust, and so little fear of man that it captures small 
insects flying immediately round him. There is no part of Savoy where it is so common during the period 
of incubation as in the Lower Tarantaise and in the outskirts of Albertville. There is not a wood nor an 
orchard in which, at that time, it may not be found. It moreover occurs in Chamonix and Chablais, but 
never so numerously. Small numbers only occur in the basin of Chambery, except at the time of migration, 
when in certain years it is excessively common. During the period of incubation the male brings food to 
its companion, and sits in turn upon the eggs; at all other times it does not cease to utter its song, 
which is animated, but very short, and almost entirely composed of piercing notes: its warning-cry and 
that of autumn are composed of the same notes, uttered one at a time, with an interval of some seconds 
between. At the end of September it is commonly seen at Chambery, upon the lines of the promenade 
of Verney, along the willows and the copses bordering the river Albanne, the torrent of Laisse, and the 
neighbouring ditches from the Boise to Bourget. Its flesh is excellent in autumn, during which season it 
feeds not only on numerous flying insects, but also on the fruits or berries of the elder, briar, mulberry, 
and fig.” 

The young at first resemble the female, and in their change of plumage the males have all the inter- 
mediate shades from brown to black; which circumstance has probably occasioned the belief that the male 
changes his plumage and becomes like the female in winter. 

The Plate represents a male, a female, and young, of the size of life. 
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MUSCICAPA COLLARIS, Becast. 
White-collared Flycatcher. 


Muscicapa collaris, Bechst. Orn. Taschenb., tom. i. p. 158. 

—_— albicollis, Temm. Man. d’Orn., 2nd edit., tom. i. p. 153, et tom. ili. p. 84. 
streptophora, Vieill. Faun. Frang., p. 145, pl. 151. figs. 2, 3. 
atricapilla, var. 8, Gmel. edit. Syst. Nat., tom. 1. p. 835. 
(Hedymela) collaris, G. R. Gray, Hand-l. of Birds, part i. p. 322. 
albifrons et albicollis, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., p. 223. 


I can furnish no evidence of this bird having been killed in England beyond what is stated in my ‘ Birds of 
Europe ;’ but I recollect perfectly seeing a specimen in the flesh at the house of the late Mr. Leadbeater in 
Brewer Street, which, as far as my memory serves, was destined for the collection of the late Mr. Lombe, 
of Norfolk, who was very particular that it should contain as many British-killed specimens as _ possible ; 
and that the specimen I saw at Mr. Leadbeater’s went to Mr. Lombe is almost certain from the following 
note lately received from Mr. J. “H. Gurney, jun.:—In your ‘Birds of Europe’ you state that you 
saw the White-collared Flycatcher in a collection of British birds, on which authority Jenyns and Doubleday 
introduced it doubtfully. I have just detected an adult male in the late Mr. Lombe’s collection. It is one 
of the few birds marked in the catalogue as having been received in a fresh state. Mr. Lombe got his best 
birds of Leadbeater; and at his death they were moved from Great Melton to Wymondham, where his 
daughter (Mrs. Clark) keeps them.” 

The circumstance of a White-collared Flycatcher having been killed in England need not excite surprise, 
inasmuch as it is as plentiful on the Continent as the Pied Flycatcher (Aduscicapa atricapilla). Both are 
migratory, spending the summer in the northern and central parts of Europe, and retiring southward to 
warmer climates in winter. When the Muscicapa collaris becomes better known to our living ornithologists 
and field-naturalists it is not improbable that we shall hear of its occasionally occurring on our island. 
Although the two birds are found on comparison to be very different, each possessing characters sufficiently 
distinct to warrant their specific separation, those characters are not so easily seen in the living birds among 
the foliage of trees; and hence the rarer species may have escaped notice. 

As already mentioned, the White-collared Flycatcher is abundant in the central provinces of continental 
Kurope, it is also somewhat plentiful in various parts of France, but less so in the northern portion of that 
country. Degland says he has found it at Lisle in May, and that it breeds in considerable numbers in 
Lorraine. Temminck says that it is never found in Holland, and but seldom in Central Italy. Count 
von der Mihle observed it in Greece for a few days during its spring passage in April, in breeding-plumage 
and in considerable numbers, whence he thinks it ‘probable that it breeds in Roumelia. Captain Loche 
includes it in his list of the birds of Algeria. The best account of the bird and its habits that I find 
recorded is comprised in the following somewhat free translation of some passages in Bailly’s ‘ Orni- 
thologie de la Savoie :’— 

“The White-collared Flycatcher is much less common in Savoy than the Muscicapa atricapilla, even at 
the time of its two migrations, which take place from the 8th to the 15th of April, and at the end of 
August or the commencement of September. It is at the latter season that it is most abundant, particularly 
if warm rains are prevalent ; it then remains a little longer than usual with us, no doubt in consequence of 
the abundance of insects that occur under those circumstances, and are so necessary for its subsistence. 
In spring it arrives in pairs, rather than singly as at the end of summer. Some pairs breed in the northern 
part of our territory, particularly in those districts rendered humid by the thick forests of Chamounix, 
Maurienne, Tarentaise, and the environs of Albertville. 

“Both sexes unite in the construction of the nest towards the middle of May. It is formed with moss, 
lichens, blades of grass, and straw and flexible roots, lined with hair, fine grass, feathers, and down. It is 
negligently constructed, and is placed in a perforated tree, in a cavity abandoned by a Woodpecker or Tit, 
for which these birds often dispute the ownership with the Nuthatch and Wryneck. The eggs, which 
are four or five in number, rarely six, are sometimes nearly round, but ordinarily are pointed, and of a 
uniform bluish tint, but are occasionally washed with green or a light greenish brown. The young are fed 
by both parents with small winged insects, for which they diligently search. They attend to their young 


for some time after they have left the nest, and do not quit them until they are perfectly able to take care 
of themselves. 

‘“¢ The Collared Flycatcher does not resort so frequently to the tops of trees as the Muscicapa grisola, even 
during fine weather, but evinces a preference for the centre and lower portions of trees and shrubs, and 
bushes on the borders of ditches and rivers, where insects are particularly numerous during the heat of the 
day. In rainy weather it remains on the lower branches, whence it readily darts upon any insect that may 
be passing or fluttering near the ground. When obliged to resort to the ground for food, it alights on a 
stone, or any other slight elevation, and waits for its prey. Its actions are very similar to those of 
M. grisola; and it exhibits a similar air of stupidity and melancholy. Like that species it admits of a close 
approach. Its voice is very different, stronger, sharper, and seems to resemble the syllables pitt, pitt. 
During the breeding-season and the education of the young the male gives utterance to a warble as brief 
as that of JZ. atricapilla, mainly composed of sharp notes, but not entirely devoid of sweetness. In autumn, 
when it is fat, its flesh is not to be despised, especially as at that season the bird feeds upon fruits, such as 
the mulberry and fig. 

««This species departs from Savoy before the commencement of the month of October; but a few of the 
young remain to the 8th or 12th of that month.” 5 

Besides possessing a broad white collar at the back of the neck, this species differs from JZ. atricapilla 
by having a much greater amount of white on the forehead and a more extensive band of white on the 
primaries. Temminck states that the tail is wholly black; and such is the case with the specimen now 
before me; but I suspect that in some specimens the outer tail-feathers are margined with white. The 
female, as will be seen on reference to the Plate, differs very considerably from the male. It is said that 
the young males are very similar to the female, or, if any difference occurs, they are rather darker. <‘ On 
the approach of spring the plumage of the young male blackens wherever it is ash-coloured in the female. 
One or both lateral tail-feathers are black, with white edges, but the latter disappear entirely in males 
upwards of two years old. In winter there is no difference between males and females ” (Brus). 

The Plate represents an adult male and either a female or a young male, of the size of life. The plant is 
the Ulnus major, with its seed-vessels. 
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BUTALIS GRISOLA. 
Spotted Flycatcher. 


Muscicapa grisola, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p, 328. 
Butals grisola, Boié, Bonap. Consp. Gen. Ay., tom. i. p. 317. 





montana, pinetorum, et grisola, Brehm, Vog. Deutsch. p. 220. 


Tan reasoning powers with which man is gifted are exercised in so many ways, and course through so 
inany different channels, that it is not likely there will ever be a mind sufficiently comprehensive to 
grasp more than the outlines of the various branches of human knowledge. It is incompatible with the 
pursuits of the geologist for him to be more than conversant with the reasons why zoology ranks among 
the natural sciences, or that the botanist should be acquainted with the economy of animal life; and hence 
the necessity for man’s attention being devoted to some speciality, which, if pursued with energy and with his 
whole mind directed to the subject, will be attended with many beneficial and interesting results,—beneficial 
because he may instruct others in the leading features of the subject he has investigated, and render clear 
that which would have been incomprehensible but for the light he has thrown upon it; and interesting because 
of the many curious facts such investigations elucidate. Few points in natural history are more curious or 
more worthy of our attention than the migration of our summer visitants, particularly with reference to 
the period of their arrival amongst us; for it must be understood that we have an accession of some fifty 
species of birds every spring, which, after summer is over, are seen no more until the following: year. 
These migrants do not appear simultaneously, but are entirely directed in their movements by the peculiar 
food upon which they subsist coming into being; some of them pass over a great part of our island, 
without stopping, until they reach some particular locality, perhaps of very limited extent. Thus the Pied 
Flycatcher (Wuscicapa atricapilla) comes when the oak-woods are in leaf, and takes up its station in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, and Yorkshire; the Wheatear arrives in March, and traverses the 
whole of our island, a scattered few remaining here and there in favourable localities. The Nightingale, as is 
well known, is exceedingly capricious in the counties chosen for its abode. As the Wheatear is the earliest 
of our spring wanderers, so is the subject of the present plate the latest. May is generally far advanced 
before its upright, solitary form may be seen on the railing before our window. Yesterday it was not there; 
this morning it has made its appearance as suddenly as if it had dropped from the clouds, or descended from 
the heavens. Yesterday the standard rose-trees were unvisited by it; now it tops their uppermost shoots, and, 
if we have not taken necessary precautions, we tremble for the consequence. To-morrow it perches on that 
ghost among trees, the upright Irish yew. With a knowledge of these drawbacks to its presence, we 
welcome it, knowing that if we protect our flowering shrubs by some artificial means, it will take up a 
position on some upright post or stake supporting the honeysuckle, on the handle of the garden roller, 
or on the iron rails which fence off the adjoming meadow. All such situations are favourable, and, in fact, 
are mostly selected by those individuals that frequent our lawns and gardens, neither the house nor its 
inmates causing any disturbance of its wonted habits and mode of life. With the tamest of dispositions, 
this solitary mute may be seen perched on some elevated position from morning till night; here it watches 
every passing insect, and when its full black eye detects one that it likes, it sallies forth with a graceful flight, 
captures it with a snap of its broad mandibles, and returns again to its accustomed perch. At a convenient 
distance its mate is acting in a precisely similar manner, and continues to do so with very little variation 
during the summer. The Spotted Flycatcher is, in fact, one of the most solitary, meek, and useful of our 
native birds. 

Supposing it to be as late as the middle of May before the Spotted Flycatcher commences its nesting- 
duties, there will still be time for it to rear one or two broods, which will have acquired sufficient strength 
before fly-life is extinct to perform a migration over the sea to the distant land of Africa, in the northern part 
of which country both adults and young spend the winter, and intuitively retrace their steps in the ensuing 
spring, the pair which built their nest over the door-post or against the cherry-tree of the garden-wall 
returning again, should no accident befall them, to the very spot to greet and be greeted once more. 
Surely it needs but a moment’s thought, but a moment’s consideration, to induce us to regard these 
little travellers with interest. Let us contemplate for an instant the distance they have travelled, the 
journeys they have performed, how from the Scottish border they have passed over England to the coast of 
Sussex, thence sped their way across the Channel to Spain, and onwards to the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
where, nothing daunted, they have braved the elements and finally reached the opposite shore. No 
barque has wafted them across the straits, no compass guided them; instinct alone points out the route 





they are to pursue. How interesting is all this! Let not the astronomer, in the fulness of his wisdom 
in tracing the course of a planet or foretelling the coming of a comet, consider the journeys of the Spotted 
Flycatcher too trivial for a passing thought. 

In the garden attached to the cottage belonging to the Rev. William Scott, at Taplow, in Buckinghamshire, 
a pair of Spotted Flycatchers have taken up their abode for the last three summers; and as I have had the 
opportunity of making some careful observations on their nidification, I here insert my notes on the subject :— 
**1863, May 20, the Spotted Flycatcher first appeared in the garden, and on the 25th began to build in the 
usual place, behind the branch of a cherry-tree on the wall. On the Ist of June the first egg was laid; on 
the 2nd there were two, on the 3rd three, on the 4th four, on the 5th five, and the female then began to sit ; 
on the 17th two were hatched, on the 18th all were hatched; on the 24th the young birds opened their eyes, 
and flew in the afternoon of the 30th. A young one, captured this day, weighed 240 grains ;” and thus the 
weight of the entire brood would be about 1200 grains. Now as their sole food had been insects, what 
a vast number must have been destroyed by the parents for the support of themselves and their brood in the 
short space of twelve days! and how great must have been the good thus effected! Surely then the presence 
of such birds must be most beneficial. There is seldom any good, however, without an alloy ; and country- 
people say that the bird is destructive to bees. This assertion I can neither affirm nor deny: if it be true, 
it must be a troublesome neighbour to an apiary ; but I should think the insect would be too large to be seized 
by its delicate mandibles. Still its trivial name of Bee-bird would indicate that it has such a propensity, as its 
other appellation of Beam-bird has reference to the situation it frequently selects for its nest. 

I have before alluded to the Spotted Flycatcher being scarce in some-districts of Scotland; and this is 
verified by a fact communicated to me by the Duke of Argyll—that while it is plentiful in the neighbourhood 
of his Grace’s seat at Inverary, it does not occur near Balmoral. In Ireland it is less numerous than in 
England, yet sufficiently so for it to be designated a common bird there. On the Continent it is a summer 
visitant of every part, from Lapland to the shores of the Mediterranean, and of all countries as far east as 
the Crimea. 

I have alluded above to the absence of vocal powers in this species, and, in the main, the term mute 
may be correctly applied; but if the nest and young be approached, the inward-sounding triple chat-chat- 
chat of the adult, expressive of alarm, may be heard ; at other times the bird gives utterance to a very feeble 
inward song—-so feeble, indeed, that a very. near approach is necessary before it can be detected. 

Besides gardens, the Spotted Flycatcher affects plantations, lawns, orchards, the skirts of woods, and 
glades in the forest; but, wherever it may be, it selects an exposed site whereon ‘it may sit and survey the 
open space around, and whence it may sally forth to capture any passing insect. 

The situations chosen for the nest are much diversified ; the more usual ones are the face of a rock, the 
side of a faggot-stack, a hole in a wall, a beam in an out-building, the branch of a pear-tree, a vine, or a 
honeysuckle, trained against a building; but it has been known to construct it on the head of a garden-rake 
left by accident near a cottage, in a bird-cage left, with the door open, suspended from a tree in a garden, 
on the angle of a lamp-post in one of the streets of Leeds, where it reared its young; and my friend Mr. 
Jesse mentions, in the second part of his ‘Gleanings in Natural History,’ that one was found on the top of 
a lamp near Portland Place, in London, having five eggs in it, which had been sat upon. This nest, fixed in 
the ornamental crown on the top of the lamp, was seen by Mr. Yarrell at the office of the Woods and 
Forests in Whitehall Place. | 

The nest is a somewhat frail structure, composed of a few slight sticks, grasses, and shreds of bark, bound 
together by cobwebs, with a lining of similar but finer materials. The eggs are four or five in number, of a 
pale bluish white, irregularly dashed and blotched with rust-colour or light red, and are about nine lines in 
length by seven lines in breadth. 

The name of Spotted Flycatcher is more applicable to the young of this species than to the adult ; for from 
the time it assumes its first plumage to the autumn moult it is very prettily marked, particularly over the 
back—a portion of the dress which is plain brown in the old bird: by the time the young leave this country 
they are very similar to the adults, both sexes of which are alike in colour. 

The solitary figure represents an adult male, of the size of life, on a branch of the Oak. 
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ERYTHROSTERNA PARVA. 


Red-breasted Flycatcher. 


Muscicapa parva, Bechst. Natiirg. Deutschl., tom. ili. p. 442. 

Saxicola rubeculordes, Sykes, Proc. of Comm. of Sci. and Corr. of Zool. Soc., part ii. 1832, p. 92. 
Erythrosterna parva, Bonap. Geog. and Comp. List of Birds of Eur. and N. Amer., p. 25. 
Muscicapa leucura, Gmel.? 


Ir would be very interesting could we ascertain whether the various little ornithological strangers that have 
of late been detected in England have crossed from the Continent, or if they are the offspring of others which 
have arrived at an early period of the year, bred, and again departed unnoticed ; certain it is that most, 
if not all, of these ‘rare aves” that have been captured or shot in Britain have been birds of the year. 
If immature and consequently feeble-winged examples of the little Flycatcher figured in the accompanying 
Plate do successfully cross the ocean, the circumstance must necessarily excite surprise ; but it would be by 
no means remarkable for mature birds with strengthened pinions to make such a transit, if blown out of 
their course during their spring migration, and remain here, and breed. At the autumnal movement of birds 
from one country to another, the young would naturally seek the most southern and western parts of England, 
such as Sussex, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, until stopped by the wide ocean, which they would of 
course be disinclined to cross while sufficient insect-life remained for their support ; and hence it doubtless 
arises that many rare birds are found in those counties during the autumn and winter months. 

Of the Muscicapa parva three specimens only have been captured in Britain, namely, one near Falmouth, 
and two on the Scilly Islands. In the eastern and southern parts of Europe it is very numerous; and we 
know that its range extends thence to Asia Minor and Western India. Mr. Blyth affirms that there are two 
species of this form inhabiting the latter country, and that the bird found in the neighbourhood of Calcutta is 
different from the one described by Col. Sykes as inhabiting the Deccan ; marvellously small, however,—the 
extent of the red colouring of the throat alone—is the difference between them, the bird from the eastern 
districts having less of this colour than the one from the Ghats, which Mr. Blyth writes me is “ MZuscicapa 
parva vera.” 

The first notice of the occurrence of the bird in this country was contained in a note from myself to 
K. Hearle Rodd, Esq., of Penzance, and which, at that gentleman’s instance, was published in the ‘ Zoo- 
logist ’ for 1863, p. 8444; it is as follows :—‘‘ On the very day I visited Falmouth, one of the rarest of 
European birds was shot for the first time in Great Britain ; and, having been killed in Cornwall, I thought 
you would like to know something about it. The bird in question is the Muscicapa parva; and you will find 
it figured in the second volume, pl. 62, of my ‘ Birds of Europe,’ of which you have a copy in the Penzance 
Museum. The plate will at once give you an idea of this pretty species—a Robin among the Flycatchers. The 
proper home of the species is Western India and the eastern parts of Europe ; and I certainly never expected 
this singular bird to have been added to our fauna. The specimen, which (thanks to your genial climate) 
was in good condition, was sent in the flesh to Dr. Gray, of the British Museum; and in this state I had it 
in my hands, so that there is no mistake about it. It was shot on the 24th of January, 1863, by Mr. Cope- 
land, of Carwythenack House, in the parish of Constantine, near Falmouth, and is a female. Unfortunately 
the specimen had been placed in some insecure place, and the head had been eaten by mice or rats, so that 
the body alone was sent to the Museum. If you write to Mr. Copeland, ask him to look out for the male, 
which will have a red breast.” Mr. Rodd adds :— 

‘“‘[ wrote at once to Mr. Copeland, whose attention to Natural History and whose especial interest in 
observing the ornithological rarities in our county I felt certain would ensure an accurate account of 
the capture of this little wanderer; and in reply I received from him the following interesting remarks on 
the habits of the bird :— 

“«« The little Flycatcher alluded to we had seen some days before it was shot. We first observed it 
on a dead holly-tree, which, with the ground around the house, was its favourite resort. It was particularly 
active, skimmimg the grass to within about a foot, then, perching itself, darted occasionally with a toss, 
resting either on a shrub or the wire fencing. Its habits were interesting, partaking in a great measure 
of those of our summer visitor. There is another in the neighbourhood, for which a vigilant watch will 
be kept. I saw it a few days ago in a plantation four hundred yards from my house. Should I be so for- 
tunate as to capture it, you shall have due notice. I believe that with attention many other interesting 
visitors may be found.’ ” 

A young bird, killed at Scilly in October 1863, is mentioned in Mr. Rodd’s ‘ List of British Birds ;’ and 


the occurrence of a third was communicated to me by the same gentleman nearly two years later. Ina letter 
dated Nov. 7, 1865, he says :—‘ You will be pleased to hear that another specimen of the Muscicapa parva was 
obtained at Scilly a day or two since. It was observed by my nephew and Mr. A. Pechell, who were the 
captors, busily engaged in capturing flies ; its actions, while so doing, much resembled those of the common 
Spotted Flycatcher in darting off, and returning to, the same branch. From the secondary quills and the 
greater coverts being edged with rufous instead of being of a uniform cinereous, I think it is a young male 
of the year. Its note was louder than the suppressed one of the common species, and was a well-expressed 
‘ chat. A notice of this specimen from the same pen will be found in the ‘ Zoologist,’ for 1863, p. 8841 ; 
and I have to thank Mr. Rodd’s nephew, the Rev. J. H. Jenkinson, of St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Reading, for 
the following additional particulars respecting it. 

“The bird was first noticed by Mr. Pechell, in a small covert of low trees, close by the house—Tresco 
Abbey, the residence of Augustus Smith, Esq. After watching it for a few moments we came to a con- 
clusion as to what it was; and I fetched a small walking-stick gun, and shot it. While we were looking 
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at it, it was continually on the move, flitting among the branches after insects, flirting up its tail as it 
settled on a branch, and uttering now and then a rather harsh Stonechatty kind of note, repeated once or 
twice. Its actions were like those of a Willow-Wren or Chiffchaff, for which we at first mistook it, with a 
strong dash of those of the Flycatcher. The elongated white patch on each side of the tail was very 
visible as it flew about. On taking up the bird, the eye struck us as being very large and full; it had 
a pale buffy rim all round it. The tawny colour of the throat and breast was not very strong, but was 
deepest on the sides of the breast. The sex could not be determined, owing to its being too much 
damaged about the lower part of the body.” 

Having given, in the above passages, all that is known respecting the two British-killed examples, I 
conclude my history of the bird with Dr. Bree’s account of it as observed in other countries :-— 

‘This pretty and interesting species inhabits the vast forests of Hungary and the neighbourhood of 
Vienna in summer, but only during the short time necessary to rear its young. It is an annual migratory 
bird in the Crimea, and accidental in France, Switzerland, and Italy. M. Nordmann says that the young bird 
may be seen in flocks in the Botanic Gardens of Odessa, from the last days of July till the end of October, 
and that the birds in full plumage, which pass in the spring, only stop a short time in those gardens. 
Nordmann adds that the vivacity of its movements, as well as the white of its tail, reminds one of the 
smallest species of Stonechat. It constantly utters a feeble chirp, lowers its tail slowly and repeatedly, and 
spreads it out, or raises it suddenly above its wings. 

«The Red-breasted Flycatcher, like the rest of its family, lives upon flies and other insects. It builds its 
nest in the forks of the branches of trees.”—History of the Birds of Europe not observed in the British Isles, 
vol. 1. p. 179. 

Mr. Jerdon, speaking of the bird as observed by him in India, says—* In spring, by the end of March or 
the beginning of April, the male, by a partial moult, assumes a bright orange-rufous chin and throat, and 
the lores, cheeks, and sides of the neck become tolerably pure ashy. ‘This livery is again cast at the 
autumnal moult.” 

«This interesting little bird is found throughout the whole of India, from the base of the Himalayas to 
the extreme south, and in Ceylon; also in Burmah, and from China to Afghanistan, It is more common 
towards northern and central India than in the south, and may be seen in every grove. Often a party of five 
or six may be observed sporting about the trunk of some mango or tamarind tree, now clinging to the trunk, 
then darting after an insect in the air, or alighting on the ground to pick one up. It is, however, fre- 
quently seen singly, and its actions much remind one of those of the British Robin.”—Bzds of India, 
vol. i. p. 481. ; 

When fully adult the two sexes differ considerably, the male only having the dull rufous throat. 

The figures represent a male and a female, of the natural size. 
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AMPELIS GARRULUS. 


Waxen Chatterer. 


Ampelis garrulus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 297. 

Bombycilla Bohemica, Briss. Orn., tom. v. p. 333. 

Garrulus Bohemicus, Ray, Syn., p. 85, A. 

Bombyciphora polioceha, Meyer, Vog. Liev. und Esthl., p. 104. 
Bombycivora garrula, Temm. Man. d’Orn., 2nd edit. p. 124. 
Bombycilla garrula, Bonap. Am. Orn., vol. iii. pl. 16. fig. 2. 
Parus bombycilla, Pall. Zoogr., tom. i. p. 548. 





How lavishly has Nature bestowed beauty and ornament on the varied forms which people the world, 
without restricting it to any particular class of animal life! for whether we look to the mane of the Lion, the 
spotting of the Leopard, the gay colours of the fishes of the tropical seas, the brilliant hues of the gene- 
rally despised reptiles, or the showy markings of the swallow-tailed Butterfly, we find it is everywhere 
displayed. Such ornaments and beauty may possibly be given to please the opposite sex, for in most 
instances it is bestowed upon the male alone. That the lengthened plumes and the fine colours so often 
occurring among birds can have no influence on their well-being is evident, since in some instances these 
conspicuous features are merely seasonal, while in others they are borne throughout life. In their extreme 
youthful state, too, many birds are clothed in a dress of great beauty for the short period of three or four 
days only; and even the eggs of many species are ornamented in an extraordinary degree. How charming 
are all these beauties! How interesting are these variations! How constant are they in every species ! 
so constant, indeed, that the Kestrel which flies over the pyramids at the present moment exhibits all 
the spots and markings of the Kestrel embalmed three thousand years ago. The subject of the present 
memoir—the Waxen Chatterer—one of the most singular and chastely plumaged birds of the British Islands, 
affords an illustration of the foregoing remarks. Behold its elegant crest, its silken plumage, the ornamenta- 
tion of its wings; the primaries fringed with yellow, and the secondaries tipped with wax-like appendages 
of the brightest scarlet. Few, I think, will assert that these are given for any specific purpose in the bird’s 
economy. In the Ampelis garrulus, these particular features are given to both sexes; but in the allied 
species they are bestowed upon the male alone. . The form is strictly a northern one; and the number of 
species is limited to three, of which one is peculiar to America, another to Japan, while the 4. garrulus 
appears to range over all the countries between the 40th and 70th degrees of latitude; for it is known to 
inhabit Norway, Sweden, Germany, Bohemia, Russia, the Steppes of Siberia, the Amoor, China, Japan, 
America, from the Rocky Mountains to Canada, and, lastly, England, Scotland, and Ireland. Truly welcome 
is it when it comes to our island, where its reception, I regret to say, is generally the reverse of friendly ; for 
as certain as a small flock appears, they are hunted down and shot to a bird. The very sight of a Wax-wing 
drives the collector mad: he follows it from tree to tree, from hedgerow to hedgerow, from field to lawn, 
from the lawn to the garden, stumbling over everything in his path, until he has obtained the object of his 
pursuit. 

As I have before stated, the presence of the Wax-wing in the British Islands is uncertain; and its coming 
entirely depends on the nature of the season in the countries further north, where it doubtless remains as 
long as a supply of its natural food is procurable and the degree of cold is not excessive ; for on the approach 
of rigorous weather it flies before the cold blast, and seeks shelter and food in this and other countries lying 
in similar latitudes. Notices out of number of its occurrence in our islands have from time to time appeared 
in the various zoological and other periodicals, local lists, &c. In the works of Selby and Yarrell we find it 
stated that it has been seen in various places, from the Orkney and Shetland Islands to Sussex and Cornwall. 
I believe, however, that it is more frequently met with in the midland counties than at either of those ex- 
tremes. In Ireland it occurs in about the same numbers as in England. If unmolested, it would doubtless 
remain with us until the followmg spring, when it would be instinctively prompted to return to its northern 
home. Until the year 1856, its breeding-place was unknown, its mode of nidification merely guessed at, and 
its eggs desiderata in every European cabinet. Thanks, however, to the Lapland researches of the late 
Mr. John Wolley, we are now in possession of full particulars respecting these points in the bird’s history. 
Its breeding-ground having been made known, others followed in Mr. Wolley’s footsteps, and even fresh 
nesting-places have since been discovered. Mr. H. E. Dresser, to whom I am indebted for the loan of the 
nest and young birds figured on the opposite Plate, also found it breeding on a small island near Ulea- 
borg, in the Gulf of Bothnia. With the descriptions furnished by those gentlemen I shall close this portion 
of the history of this teresting bird. 


‘The Wax-wing, as observed in Lapland,” says Mr. Wolley, “‘ makes a good-sized and substantial nest, but 
without much indication of advanced art. It is of some depth, and regularly shaped, though built of rather 
intractable materials. As in those of many other birds in the Arctic forests, the main substance is of the 
kind of lichen commonly called tree-hair, which hangs so abundantly from the branches of almost every tree. 
This lichen somewhat resembles a mass of delicate rootlets, or perhaps may be compared to coarse brown 
wool; but some of it is whitish, and in one nest there is a little of this mixed with the ordinary brown or 
black. This main substance of the nest is strengthened below by a platform of dead twigs, and higher up 
towards the interior by a greater or less amount of flowering stalks of grass, and occasionally pieces of 
equisetum. It is also interspersed with a little reindeer-lichen, perhaps a sprig or two of green moss, and 
even some pieces of willow cotton. There may also be observed a little of the very fine silvery-looking fibre 
of grass-leaves which probably have been reduced to that condition by long soaking in water. In one of the 
nests examined, there were several pen-feathers of small birds as an apology for a lining. 

“Five seems to be the ordinary number of eggs; in one nest only there were as many as six. They have 
a pale salmon-coloured ground, upon which are distributed pretty equally good-sized purple spots, some 
with more and some with less deep colour, but nearly all of them having a shade or penumbra, such as is 
common especially in eggs of the Chaffinch.” I should be wanting in courtesy, were I not to acknowledge 
that I am indebted to Mr. Alfred Newton for a fine set of five eggs of this bird, taken by Mr. Wolley. 

«Myself and two Finnish gentlemen,” says Mr. Dresser, “arrived at Sanden, a small island out at 
sea, about forty versts from Uleaborg, about two in the morning, and as soon as we had moored the boat, 
set off to see if there was anything in the natural-history way to be got there, but were so plagued with mos- 
quitoes that we returned to the boat to sleep for a time. Just before reaching the boat, I saw a bird in a 
fir-tree which appeared like a Wax-wing ; I therefore shot it, and on examination my conjecture proved to be 
correct; it was a hen bird, and appeared to have been sitting. After sleeping for an hour or two, we pro- 
ceeded to the middle of the island, and dispersed in search of the nest, without for some time meeting with 
success. At length, following in the track of one of my friends, and seeing him waiting for me under a tree, 
I went towards him; and on approaching the tree, I saw, at about nine feet from the ground, a nest with four 
voung birds sitting bolt upright init. I scrambled up the tree; but just as I put up my hand, the birds flew 
out. I jumped down immediately, and secured the largest. Upon being handled, it cried out pretty loudly, 
when a flock of nine old birds issued from a clump of fir-trees, two of which came quite close and called 
incessantly. Believing that they were the parents of my little captive, I shot them both. I then remained 
still, and tried to imitate the cries of the old birds, in which I succeeded so well that a young bird came out 
of a clump of heather and began chirpmg most lustily. This I caught, and then secured the nest, which 
was firmly fixed between the bole and the lowest branch of the tree; it was carelessly made of dried sticks 
and moss, and had a rotten egg still remaming within it. This was on the 4th of July, 1858. A few days 
later I observed one or two old birds near Uleaborg town. Professor Nordmann informed me that the Wax- 
wing has also been seen near Abo, and was supposed to have bred there. Magnus von U’right also shot a 
young bird, while flying about with two others in the month of August 1855 or 1856, near Knopio ; it is now 
in the Museum at Helsingfors.” 

In a letter received from Professor Rasch of Christiania, in September 1858, that gentleman says, “ Mr. 
Barth has this summer found Ampelis garrulus breeding in Gtilbransdalen,” just to the north of Jerkin. 

I observe that specimens killed in North America and Japan are somewhat smaller than those obtained 
in Europe, but do not differ in colour or markings; and the trifling variation in size is not, in my opinion, 
of sufficient importance to warrant their being regarded as more than races of the same species. In some 
instances the white tippings of the primaries are absent, having been worn off or not yet assumed. 

The food of the Wax-wing is of a mixed character ; for doubtless in summer it mainly subsists on insects, 
while in winter it feeds upon berries of various kinds, particularly those of the hawthorn, the mountain 
ash, the holly, and the ivy; and, from the numbers of this bird which occasionally visit this country and 
Central Europe, sometimes in flocks of twenties, fifties, or hundreds, the supply will scarcely be equal to the 
demand. I have heard that in Germany and other parts of the Continent it is frequently killed for the pur- 
pose of the table: Heaven save us from doing this in England! Return, fairy bird, to the land of thy birth ; 
thou hast run a gauntlet dangerous to thy safety while here. 

The Plate represents a male, a female, a nest, and five young birds, all of the natural size 
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SITTA CASITA, Wolf et Meyer. 


Nuthatch. 


Sitta cesia, Wolf et Meyer, Tasch. Deutsch. Vog., tom. i. p. 128, 
—— Europea, auct., nec Linn. 
affinis, Blyth, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beng., vol. xv. p. 288. 





Ornrruooaists are at variance as to the correct scientific appellation of our Nuthatch, and whether the 
Sttta Europea of Linneus and our bird, which has been called cesta, are one and the same species, or 
only varieties of each other, due to climatic influences. Had Linnzeus ever seen our bird, he would 
doubtless have noticed the difference of its colouring from the Nuthatch imhabiting Sweden and Norway, 
and he might, or he might not, have considered them as mere local varieties; but had he been aware that 
the Swedish bird (his S. Luropea) was found in Zealand, but not in Jutland, and that the English bird, 
S. cesta, was an inhabitant of the latter country, as stated to me by Professor Steenstrup, of Copenhagen, he 
would probably have described them as distinct ; and as our bird is found very generally over the Continent, 
except its northern portion, let me do so in the present work, but, at the same time, admit that, except in 
colour, I can scarcely perceive any difference between them; the wash of chestnut-red on the under surface, 
however, is constantly found in every British specimen, as well as in those of France and Central Europe, 
while the same part is white in examples from Norway, Sweden, and other northern countries. The mode 
of progression of the Nuthatch is no less singular than the trees it frequents are varied. It runs obliquely 
over the main stems, commencing its roundabout travels at the largest part, and finishing with the smaller 
branches, or vice versa; unlike the Woodpecker, Creeper, and Wryneck, it passes over the bark with its 
head downwards as frequently as in an opposite direction, never making use of its tail as a support. In this 
inverted position it may be seen prying for spiders and insects, or searching for a suitable chink wherein 
to place the nut or cherry-stone, which it has either found on the ground or gathered during its restless 
movements—movements so peculiar that every one is interested when he first sees a Nuthatch, or has his 
attention attracted by its loud ringing notes. Like the Woodpecker and the Wryneck, it selects the hole of 
a tree for the purpose of nidification, but, unlike them, lays spotted instead of white eggs, and makes a nest 
of leaves or shreds of bark. It frequently selects a much larger hole than is necessary, and plasters up the 
entrance with a thick and solid wall of mud, like the Hornbills of India and Africa, leaving only just sufficient 
room for egress and regress. 

My readers will readily imagine that this bird is a very curious and amusing denizen of our woods and gardens, 
and would fain, I should hope, be desirous of making a closer acquaintance with it. To effect this, the best 
way will be to acquire a knowledge of its oft-repeated, monotonous note, when, by locking attentively in the 
direction whence it proceeds, they will soon perceive the bird passing over and round the boles and branches 
in a series of short jumps, or performing a dipping flight from tree to tree, followed by another and another, 
sometimes to the number of six or eight, which incessantly call and restlessly follow each other from branch to 
branch. There are times, however, when the bird is less noisy and less actively engaged among the branches : 
the chances are that he is now on the ground searching fora nut or a cherry-stone, or he may perhaps pick up 
a stray bean which the keeper has cast abroad for his Pheasants; in a few minutes more he will be 
hammering away at whatever he has found, in the chink or interstice of a branch, or in a slit in a rail 
or gate-post, im which he has placed it, and at which he continues to peg away with all his might until the 
kernel is reached and eaten. Mr. Bond tells me that the Nuthatch often, and particularly during the month 
of May, selects the top upright dead boughs of trees, and from thence sallies forth to capture insects, after the 
manner of the Flycatcher. 

I do not know that I can add to the interest which attaches to this bird by stating what counties of England 
it inhabits, but I may mention that Montagu was in error when he affirmed that it was not seen in Cornwall ; 
for I have the authority of Mr. Rodd’s ‘ List of Cornish Birds’ for stating that it is ‘‘ very common in the 
eastern woodlands ;” and I have certain evidence that it occurs in the great woods at Tregothnan, the seat 
of Viscount Falmouth, since I have received two notes on the subject, one from his Lordship, and another 
from the Honourable Evelyn Boscawen. ‘I write to inform you,” says Lord Falmouth, “ that the keeper 
brought me in a Nuthatch yesterday, which he had killed at Nancarrow Creek, near the eastern end of the 
park.” Mr. Boscawen says, ‘‘ This morning, when out in the garden, I saw a Nuthatch; I afterwards heard 
another; and I believe the bird to be far from scarce in this neighbourhood.” 

The Nuthatch is not found in Ireland or Scotland, and Mr. Selby states that the Wear and the Tyne are 
the most northern points to which he has been able to trace it: in all the midland counties of England 


it is very common, and a constant resident, but is nowhere more abundant than so near London as Kensington 
Gardens and Richmond Park. 

Many substances are used for the lining of the cavity in which its spotted eggs are deposited—leaves 
of the oak and beech, strips of bark, &c. ; and so partial is it to the bark of the cedar for this purpose, that 
Mr. Alfred Newton informs me the bird will travel a long way to obtain it. On this part of the bird’s 
economy, the following interesting note has been communicated to me by Mr. J. Illsey :— 

“Being in want of the eggs of the Nuthatch, I proceeded to examine a hole in an oak tree, much 
frequented during the breeding-season by a pair of these birds ; and after half an hour’s hard chiselling, came 
to the nest. It was entirely formed of thin layers or laminz of the inner bark of the pine and similar trees ; 
of this material there were several good handfuls deposited at the bottom of the hole, and in the centre 
of the heap were five eggs of a dull cream-colour, spotted and blotched with red. Whether the bird is in 
the constant habit of employing this material, or not, I cannot say; but I am inclined to believe that it is. 
Considering its size, this is certainly one of the most active and vigorous of our birds, and one of the most 
inoffensive ; it subsists principally upon insect food, but durmg the winter also feeds upon the kernels and 
seeds of the yew, hazel, &c., for the former of which it appears to have a preference, as perforated yew- 
stones may always be found in abundance in the cracks and fissures of the trees around its haunts. Many 
a time have I watched it hammering away at a kernel within a few feet of my head, without its evincing the 
least distrust, or seeming to be fora moment disturbed by my presence. In some districts it is not numerous ; 
but it is generally to be met with in the neighbourhood of yew-plantations of any extent.” 

The Nuthatch may be readily kept m captivity, when, from its liveliness, cunning, and drollery, it becomes 
a most amusing pet; but it must be kept ina cage composed entirely of wire, as any part formed of wood would 
be speedily destroyed. It may be fed on hemp-seed, oats, barley, and nuts, all of which it readily splits 
with its bill. Bechstein mentions the following instance of its familiarity :—‘‘ A lady amused herself in 
winter with throwing seeds on the terrace below her window, to feed the birds in the neighbourhood. She 
- put some hemp-seed and cracked nuts even on the window-sill and on a board, particularly for her favourites 
the Blue Tits. Two Nuthatches came one day to have their share in this repast, and were so well pleased 
that they became quite familiar, and did not even go away in the following spring to get their natural food 
and to build their nest in the wood. They settled themselves in the hollow of an old tree near the house. 
As soon as the two young ones, which they reared here, were able to fly, they brought them to the hospitable 
window, where they were to be nourished, and soon after disappeared entirely. It was amusing to see these 
two visitors hang or climb on the walls or blinds, while their benefactress put their food on the board. 
These pretty creatures, as well as the Tits, knew her so well that, when she drove away the Sparrows which 
came to steal what was not intended for them, they did not fly away also, but seemed to know that what 
was done was only to protect and defend them. They remained near the house for the whole summer, 
rarely wandering, till one fatal day at the beginning of the sporting-season, when, on hearing the report of 
a gun, they disappeared, and were never seen again.” | 

The sexes are alike in colouring, and differ but little in size; and the young assume the livery of the adult 
from the time they are able to fly. The eggs, which are from five to seven in number, are subject to con- 
siderable variety in form and colouring; but are usually of a stone-white, spotted and blotched with red and 
grey, rather larger, but otherwise very similar to those of the Great Tit (Parus major). 

The following is the description of a very fine specimen sent to me by Mr, Cuthbert Larking, on the 
24th of September 1856 :-— 

‘All the upper surface clear grey; a black mark, commencing at the nostrils, passes through the eye, 
skirts the upper part of the ear-coverts, and curls down the side of the neck; between the clear grey of 
the crown and the black streak is a faint line of greyish white, which extends all round the front of the 
forehead ; throat, cheeks, and lower part of the ear-coverts white, the latter slightly tmged with buff; under 
surface of the body clear buff; flanks rich chestnut; under tail-coverts white, each feather broadly edged 
with rich chestnut; two middle tail-feathers clear grey, the remainder black, the three next on each side 
tipped with grey, and the outer one with a square spot of white near the tip of the inner web, and below it 
a longer mark of the same hue; a conspicuous spot of black on the axilla ; upper mandible olive-black ; 
under mandible clear whitish grey, blending into olive-black towards the tip; irides nearly black, surrounded 
by a narrow, bare, dull blue-grey lash; tarsi dull yellowish brown; the joints and pads inclining to sulphur- 
yellow.” 

The figures are of the natural size. 
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PARUS MAJOR, Linn. 


Great Tit. 


Parus major, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 96. 
Fringillago, Pall. Zoog. Ross.-Asiat., tom. i. p. 555. 
— —robustus, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., p. 461. 





Tue Parus major is the largest species of Tit inbabiting the British Islands, aud is so generally dispersed over 
all parts of the three Kingdoms that it must be regarded as indigenous and very common everywhere therein. 
On the continent of Europe it appears to be as universally spread as with us ; for if we look into Magnus 
von Wright’s ‘ Birds of Finland,’ Bailly’s ‘Ornithology of Savoy,’ Loche’s ‘ List of the Birds of Algeria,’ 
Salvin’s ‘Five Months’ Birds’-nesting in the Eastern Atlas,’ or Tristram’s ‘List of the Birds observed in 
Palestine,’ we find it enumerated in every one of them; the late Mr. John Wolley obtained a specimen at 
Muoniovara, in Swedish Lapland; and I have a skin from Erzeroum, in Persia. Still these wide-spread 
localities must be regarded as the outer circle of its range of habitat ; for I have never seen an example from 
any country south of the Equator in Africa, or to the eastward of Persia ; it certainly is not found in India ; 
at least I have never seen specimens even from the western parts of that country, where it would occur if 
at all; and it is scarcely necessary to say that it does not inhabit America, neither has it any immediate 
representative therein, as it has in the Himalayas and China, countries abounding in species very similar to 
it in structure, size, and colour, among which I may mention Parus minor and P. monticolus, and the three 
crested species figured in my ‘ Birds of Asia’ as P. wanthogenys, P. spilonotus, and P. jerdoni. 

That the great Tit is a spirited, cheerful, sprightly bird is known to every person who has lived in the country, 
all of whom must have observed its richly-coloured tints as it pried about their gardens, and have heard its loud, 
metallic, ringing voice while walking in the wood or beside the coppice-hedge. Some people liken the spring 
notes of the bird to the sharpening of a saw, while others state that it resembles the words “ sit-ye-down,” 
‘‘ox-eye,” &c. The truth is, that sounds uttered by birds strike the ear so differently that what would be 
music to one person is discordance to another. Many of my readers have doubtless sauntered quietly and 
alone through the woods during the stillness of a hot summer’s day, or have waited by the coppice-side 
for the approach of the-beaters during the autumnal season of sport. If they have, they must frequently have 
heard a little tapping noise overhead, or at a short distance among the trees, and may have supposed it to 
be the sound made by the Woodpecker or the Nuthatch. But it does not always proceed from the latter, and 
very seldom from the former ; it is mostly made by the Great Tit hammering away to obtain the kernel of a 
nut it has placed in a chink, or a stone of the wild cherry which it holds firmly within its claws with the 
same end and object—to secure the contents within. Many sounds not universally known are heard in the 
stillness of the forest; and the tapping of the Great Tit is one of them. The Rev. Mr. Morris gives it as 
his opinion that ‘‘the provincial name of ‘ Oxe-eye’ given to this species has no reference to a derivation 
from ‘ glaucopis Athene,’ but has been assigned to it from its note, which in the spring resembles this word 
often repeated—a low and high note in succéssion; and it has also, in addition to achatter, another, which 
resembles the word ‘twink.’ I know no bird whose voice, though monotonous, is more cheerful and exhi- 
larating in connexion with the returning spring. It begins its merry ‘ Ox-eye, ox-eye, ox-eye,’ about the 
beginning of March, and continués it till the beginning of May.” “Jt has, however,” says Mr. Thompson, 
“‘been heard as early as the 23rd and 24th of December, the 5th and the end of J anuary, when at the latter 
date there was ice an inch thick on the ponds. It is so loud that it may be heard at the distance of half 
a mile.” 

In many respects the actions and habits of the Great Tit offer a striking resemblance to those of the 
Jay—a fact which has been noticed by most writers; and so strongly are some persons impressed thereby 
that the sight of one vividly calls to mind the other. The activity which both birds display among the 
branches of the trees, the peculiar carriage of the tail, their prying inquisitive manners, the retraction of 
the head, their mode of feeding, and the nature of the substances upon which they subsist are strikingly 
alike. Their alliance, however, is more fanciful than real ; for the colouring of their plumage, their size, and 
the number and colour of their eggs are very different. 

The Great Tit is said to be no friend to the gardener, and is charged with destroying the buds of trees 
and with picking holes in the ripening fruit. I believe the first of these accusations to be untrue, and 
that, unlike the Bullfinch, which really does eat the buds of trees, the Great Tit attacks those only 
that are infested with insects and their larvae, and consequently does effect an incomparable amount of 
good. With regard to its other propensities, that of killing bees &c., I must be silent, if I wish as 


I do, the hand of protection to be held out to this very interesting species. That it is nearly omni- 
vorous and certainly carnivorous we have abundant proofs; for it will pick a chicken-bone as clean as 
a parrot would, and will strive for mastery over all birds weaker than itself, and, if successful, will kill and 
eat them, or at least that most vital part the brain. Young birds fall an easy prey to it; and many 
are the instances recorded of its depredations among them. If placed in a cage with other small birds, 
it almost invariably kills them; and sometimes weak individuals of its own species have fallen victims. 
If shot at and only wounded, it fights and defends itself with the spirit and boldness of an ancient 
Spartan. 

‘* Its food,” says Macgillivray, “consists of insects, pupe, larvee, buds and seeds of various kinds, in search 
of which it sometimes betakes itself'to the ground. It is chiefly on trees, however, that it is to be seen; and 
there it hops and skips with great alacrity, manifesting a constant cheerfulness, standing and hanging in 
every variety of position, and continually fluttermg about in search of food in the crevices of the bark, and 
among the buds and leaves. Its flight is usually short, beg merely from tree to tree, and is performed by 
a continuous flutter of the wings ; but when necessary it can accomplish an extended excursion, and then flies 
with considerable undulation. It is not particularly shy, but may be easily approached within shot, although 
it is rather more observant of intruders upon its haunts than the other species of the genus, which are re- 
markably inattentive to appearances of danger.” 

The sites chosen for nidification are extremely various, and often very singular; for although the 
natural places for this purpose are a hole in a tree, a crevice in a rock, or an opening in a wall, it freely 
enters a deserted room, and has been known to pass through a hole in a cupboard and make its nest on one 
of the shelves ; if a flower-pot be turned topsy-turvy, it is just as likely to select the interior for the situation 
of its future nest. Such sites, and the story of the pump, have been many times recorded in ornithological 
works : and I am sure they are all true; for I have myself seen a Tit’s nest in the box and close to the 
piston-rod of a constantly used pump, the female sitting on which allowed the top to be taken off 
without evincing fear or distrust, that I might have an opportunity of witnessing the fact. This occurred 
at Preston Hall, in Kent; and the keeper in whose garden the pump was situated told me it was the 
third time the bird had nested there, and that two broods had been hatched in this remarkable situation. 
I have also frequently seen the Great Tits build within the deserted nests of the Jay, Magpie, and other 
large birds. 

The sexes of the Great Tit are similarly coloured; but the markings of the female are somewhat 
less bold, and her tints are not quite so bright. The young, when leaving the nest, although bearing a general 
resemblance to the adults, have the white of the cheeks strongly tinged with yellow, as is the case with 
the young of the Coal and Blue Tits, but not of the Marsh-Tit, which belongs to another section of the 
Paride—the one to which the generic term Pecile has been given. 

The eggs are six or eight in number, very beautifully spotted with red on a white ground, and 
so nearly resemble those of the Nuthatch as not to be easily distinguished. The nest is sometimes 
composed of a quantity of compacted moss, feathers, hair, and other materials, but more poner of 
thickly matted rabbit-hair and wool, intermingled with green moss. 

The Plate represents a male and a female, of the natural size, on a branch of a species of poplar, 
gathered when it was loaded with catkins, in Ravensbury Park, the seat of G. P. Bidder, Esq., at Mitcham, 
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PARUS CARULEUS. 
Blue Tit. 


Parus ceruleus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 341. 
Cyanistes ceruleus, Kaup, Naturl. Syst., p. 99. 


Wuen a bird is so generally distributed over the British Islands that it is known to every school-boy, 
what can I say respecting it which has not been related before? MHackneyed descriptions become 
tiring to the reader, if incessantly repeated; while the presence of the little favourites themselves is 
always acceptable. Of these no one is better known or more welcome than the Blue Tit, which 
during the summer visits our gardens and rose-trees in search of the insects ensconced within the 
upcurled leaves, and which in winter, when the hoar frost puts it to certain straits, taps at our windows 
for a solitary sped house-fly or other insect on the inner side of the glass, or to solicit alms in the shape — 
of crumbs or a picked bone. The child of the warm hearth within, naturally desirous of possessing it, 
sets his brick-trap on the snow; and the poor bird falls into the snare. Then comes the peck from its 
little sharp bill, and its flurry to escape, which perhaps it effects, with the loss of its tail. When the 
boy grows up to manhood, such desires no longer exist, and he now admires the bird in its freedom, 
and very properly affords it his protection for its good services. 

Although I have spoken so highly of the Blue Tit, I fear my meed of praise must be qualified; for 
however pretty and interesting he may be, and great as may be the good he effects in the destruction of 
insect-life, on the other hand a grave offence is laid to his charge—that of pecking holes in our ripening 
apples and pears, when, the skin being broken, the wasp soon completes the destruction he has com- 
menced. ‘This is a serious matter; and it does not lessen the offence of the Blue Tit when I say that such 
conduct is common to all its brethren. This bird also, and indeed all the Tits, occasionally resorts in winter 
and early spring to the entrances of bee-hives, and carries off such of the insects as may have been 
induced by a sunny morning to come forth to seek for any opening flower. 

That every bird has its own particular area, more limited with some than with others, must be well 
known. Europe generally is the portion of the globe where the Blue Tit is destined to dwell. And here, 
again, I must make use of the term “ generally distributed ;” for whether it be the countries of the south washed 
by the Mediterranean, or those bordering the Baltic in the north, the bird is a denizen of them all: on the 
one hand, it crosses the border-line to Sweden, Norway, and Finland, as far as the 63rd degree of north _ 
latitude; on the other hand, I have no evidence that, like so many other European birds, it ever crosses 
the Mediterranean to North Africa, its place there being supplied by the Parus ultramarinus.. 

As spring advances, the Blue Tit becomes pert and lively, and by its busy actions and flittings to and fro 
soon betrays the site it has selected for its intended nest: this may be a hole in a stunted willow, apple, or 
other tree, a split in the gate-post, a crack in the neighbouring wall, the spout of the garden-pump, or an 
inverted flower-pot. Wherever it may be, the nest is commenced in April; and if left undisturbed, a nume- 
rous progeny fly off to the branches of the neighbouring trees, in the following month, and leave the parents 
a yet long summer to repeat the process and rear a second brood. Now come into play its useful qualities ; 
for the number of caterpillars and perfect insects taken by a brood of ten or twelve young Tits is enormous. 
Mr. Weir communicated to Mr. Macgillivray his observations on the feeding of the young in the nest, between 
a quarter past two in the morning and half past eight in the evening, and found that they do so in that 
period four hundred and seventy-five times, each time bringing one caterpillar, at others two or three ; so 
that probably this one pair of birds destroyed six or seven hundred in the course of a single day. After 
such a statement as this, must we not be surprised how any one can question the usefulness of these little 
birds? for I can easily imagine that, but for them and other allied species, we should be so overrun by 
insects that the consequences would be frightful to contemplate. If our little birds are let alone, a proper 
balance between bird- and insect-life will be kept up, with a highly beneficial result ; and I cannot but believe 
that darkness reigned over that parish whose churchwardens’ account contained an item for seventeen dozen 
tomtits’ heads. 

When insect-food becomes scarce, the bird may frequently be seen carrying about in its bill the seed of 
some tree, or a stone of the wild cherry, which it ultimately holds firmly between its toes on the horizontal 
branch of a tree, or places in a chink or interstice of the bark, and hammers at it with its little bill and all 
its might until a hole is made and the kernel reached. This hammering noise may often be heard in the 
woods ; for it is made by all the Tits, as well as the more powerful Nut-hatch. 


Its saucy note, which is very frequently uttered, resembles the words chica-chica-chee-chee-chirr-r-r 5 it 
also gives utterance to a more lengthened strain. 

No bird sits more closely on its eggs; for, rather than desert them, the female will allow herself to be 
taken by the hand, and, if released, will return to the nest and continue the task of incubation; but 
immediately the young are hatched, she becomes fierce, and manifests unequivocal dislike to intrusion. 

A nest taken at Taplow in May, 1859, was carelessly composed of fine wood-shavings interwoven with moss ; 
the interior was warmly lined with wool, hair, and feathers. The eggs, ten in number, before being blown, 
were of a dull fleshy white, spotted with reddish, and not so transparent as the eggs of small birds generally 
are; when emptied of their yelk, the ground-colour became of a beautiful opaque white. 

The progeny of a nest generally keep together during the first autumn, and frequent the garden or shrub- 
bery in which they were bred, but in winter range widely over the neighbouring woods, coppices, and hedge- 
rows ; early in the spring all that have escaped the natural enemies which interfere with their well-being 
separate into pairs and follow the example of their parents. 

The colouring of the nestling birds is very singular, and quite different from that of the adults. The 
cheeks, the throat, the forehead, the back of the head, and the nape, which are all white in the old bird, are 
of a rich and beautiful yellow at this young age. This very striking character is common to the young of this 
species, the Coal-, and the Great Tit, but not to those of the Marsh-Tit. How long this yellow colouring: is 
retained Ido not know; but that it is soon exchanged for the adult livery there can be little doubt, for in mid- 
winter both adults and young are alike to a feather. 

There is no outward difference in the appearance of the sexes; neither are they subject to any seasonal 
change. 

The forehead, a line over the eye to the back of the crown, cheeks, and ear-coverts bluish white; line from 
the base of the bill through the eye to the occiput deep bluish black ; crown of the head blue; stripe down 
the centre of the throat, and a band which crosses the throat and passes upwards to the back of the head, 
deep prussian blue ; back and upper tail-coverts light yellowish green ; wing-coverts deep blue, the greater 
ones tipped with white ; primaries slaty black, narrowly edged with pale greenish blue, fading mto white on 
the apical portion of the longest feathers; secondaries bluish, narrowly margined. and largely tipped with 
white; tail blue; under surface pale sulphur or greenish yellow, with a longitudinal stripe of prussian 
blue down the centre of the abdomen ; margins of the wing-feathers white on the under surface; under side 
of the tail pearl-grey ; bill dusky horn-colour ; legs, toes, and claws bluish black. 

The young nestlings have the same arrangement of the colours; but the forehead, line over the eye to the 
occiput, face, ear-coverts, and under surface are pure yellow, and they have also a band of yellow at the base 
of the neck behind ; the gape, which is very wide and fleshy, is of a bright gamboge-yellow; the mandibles 
are yellow, clouded with reddish brown; inside of the mouth orange; legs and feet blue; round the eye a 
circle of naked bluish skin. 

The Plate represents two adults of the natural size. 
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PARUS ATER. 
Coal Tit. 


Parus ater, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 341. 
atricapillus, Briss. Orn., tom. iii. p. 551. 
carbonarius, Pall. Zoogr., tom. 1. p. 556. 
Peecile ater, Kaup, Naturl. Syst., p. 114. 








I cannor agree with some of my contemporaries when they state that this bird is less numerous in the 
British Islands than the Marsh- or Blue Tits; for my own experience tells me that it is certainly more 
abundant than the former, if not as numerous as the latter. Mr. Rodd states that it is common in the 
woods of Cornwall, particularly in those of the eastern parts of that county. Mr. Selby informs us that it is 
abundant in all the pine-forests of Scotland. Thompson, in his ‘ Birds of Ireland,’ speaks of its universal 
distribution over that island; and I may affirm from my own observation, that in England it matters little 
what localities are visited, or what situations are rambled over, whether it be the wood, the coppice, or the 
shrubbery, there will the bird be found. Everywhere, however, it evinces a preference for extensive woods 
of beech and oak, to the topmost outlying branches of which trees it habitually resorts, and there displays its 
graceful actions, flitting or fluttering from spray to spray, peering beneath the leaves, and clinging in many 
elegant positions to the very extremities of the tender shoots—the ornamental patch of white on its poll 
offering a conspicuous contrast to the black of the head and neck. Its every movement is in accordance 
with those of the other members of the genus, and it is as graceful in all its actions as in its disposition it is 
pert and lively. 

On the continent of Europe, all the countries, from the Mediterranean to Sweden and Norway, may include 
it in their avi-fauna. It certainly proceeds as far east as the Crimea; and Pennant states that it is found in 
Siberia, which is very probable, as Captain Blakiston has just brought a bird from Northern Japan, which 
exhibits no perceptible specific differences; strange to say, however, we have no positive evidence that it 
has ever been found in the Himalayas or in the peninsula of India. As the Blue Tit (Parus ce@ruleus) has a 
representative in North Africa in the P. uléramarinus, so has the present species in the P. Ledoucii; these 
representative species, which live between the great Atlas ranges and the sea, are very interesting. It will 
be found that the young of the P. ater has yellow cheeks and nape, and that this colour is also slightly 
suffused over the abdomen; in the P. Ledoucii this colouring is characteristic of the adults: and thus the 
young of one species closely assimilates to the old of the other; no ornithologist will, however, doubt the 
specific distinctness of P. ater and P. Ledouciz. \ 

There is no perceptible difference in the colouring of the sexes; but they are subject toa slight seasonal 
change, the colours in summer and winter not being alike. In January the back is olive ; in June it is bluish 
grey, and the general hues of the plumage are much darker than in winter. Some difference occurs between 
specimens from Germany and those killed in the British Islands; the birds from the former country, and 
probably those from all other parts of the Continent, are of larger size and more finely coloured than our own. 

In winter the food of the Coal Tit consists of insects of various kinds in every stage of their existence, 
from the larva to the imago state; in summer, flies, aphides, even caterpillars, &c., to which are added small 
seeds, berries, and the kernels of such stone fruits as it can open with its little conical bill. The young, 
during the time they are in the nest, are fed entirely upon insects; after they are able to fly and gain their 
own livelihood, they capture them for themselves, and, as may be readily supposed, a brood of eight or ten 
of these prying and active little creatures must devour many thousands every hour while such feasting lasts : 
in winter, their insect food is sought for in the curled-up leaves, the crevices of the bark of trees, and similar 
situations ; spiders, in particular, fall a prey to the Coal Tit at this season. 

A more than usually severe winter is likely to drive the bird to more southern climes: but this remark 
applies to the Continental individuals rather than to our own; for, however severe the winter may be, the 
bird in this country holds its own. 

A nest taken at Formosa in Berkshire, on the 21st of May, 1860, was singularly thick and compact, mea- 
suring at least an inch and a half through. The materials of which it was composed did not present the 
usual layered appearance, but seemed to be thoroughly matted or felted together; the body of the nest was 
mainly constructed of wool, cows’ hair, and a few downy feathers ; the outside was thinly coated with dried 
moss. 

Another nest taken on the 17th of May, 1861, from a summerhouse in the same garden, presented a 
similar felted appearance, the various materials of moss, fine hair, and wool being all mixed together into a 


compact mass. This nest contained ten eggs, which, before being blown, were of a dull pale salmon-tint, 
somewhat thickly sprinkled towards the larger end, and more sparingly over the remainder of the surface, 
with light fleshy brown. These eggs were destitute of the beautiful transparent pinky hue seen in the eggs 
of the other British Tits. 

Forehead, crown, sides of the nape, chin, and throat deep steely black; cheeks, ear-coverts, sides of the 
neck, and centre of the nape white; back and shoulders bluish grey, passing into pale buff on the lower part of 
the back and upper tail-coverts ; wings slaty grey, the coverts tipped with white, forming two bands across the 
wing ; primaries narrowly edged with light green, and the secondaries more broadly margined with pale or 
greyish white; tail brownish grey; breast dull white ; flanks, abdomen, and under tail-coverts pale brownish 
fawn-colour ; irides blackish brown; bill black; legs, toes, and claws bluish lead-colour. 

In the young the general arrangement of the colours is the same; but the cheeks are yellow instead of 
white, and the nuchal mark is yellowish white; the tips of the greater wing-coverts and secondaries are 
greyish white, and the edges of the primaries and secondaries are stained with yellow; the under surface is 
yellowish white, and the legs delicate purplish blue; irides black; eyelashes a shade lighter ; culmen of the 
upper and the middle of the lower mandible olivaceous black; the remainder of the bill and the fleshy gape 
rich gamboge-yellow; inside of the mouth orange-yellow. : 

The figures are of the natural size, on a branch of the Beech, as it appears in the early part of April. 
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Crested Tit. 


Parus cristatus, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 97. 
mitratus, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., p. 467. 
Lophophanes cristatus, Kaup, Natiirl. Syst., p. 92. 








A consipERaBLE degree of ornamentation is displayed among the different members of the family Paride or 
Tits. Much diversity of form also occurs among them : the Mecisture, for instance, with their short beaks, 
fluffy plumage, and very long tails, differ considerably from the rest of the family, as they also do in 
constructing very beautiful nests: the continental Penduline Tit, Agithalus pendulinus, with a sharp- 
pointed bill and a short square tail, makes a lovely felted one, like a bag or purse. In India there 
are other forms, and among them some with crests: the lengthened plumes on the crown of all these 
genera, as they have been termed, appear to be given solely for the purpose of ornament, and to have 
no influence on the economy of the birds; for they have all the manners and actions of the species 
which have not these appendages. It may not be uninteresting if I mention the principal countries in 
which the Parde are to be found. Asia may be considered their headquarters; for there they abound, 
both in species and individuals; but no country to the north, where shrubs can grow or trees can live, 
appears too cold for them: some are found within the arctic circle; and the Siberian forests have one 
species as beautifully coloured as those seen in India or our own country. Tits are also found in Japan, 
China, India, Persia, and Africa; but the form is very feebly represented south of the equator. They are 
less numerous in the New than in the Old World, and are there also chiefly confined to the north, 
although some exist as far south as Mexico. Scarcely any of the European species go to India; but, as 
is the case with so many others of our birds, the Coal Tit is found in Japan, or one so nearly allied that 
it would be difficult to define the particulars in which it differs. 

The Crested Tit is probably more strictly European than almost any other bird; for I believe it never 
visits Northern Africa, Asia Minor, or the Holy Land. In the great forests of Norway it is plentiful ; 
and it is scarcely less so in Sweden, Germany, and the Swiss Alps. In England it is never seen: or if 
this expression be too strong, let me alone be responsible for the opinion; for I want further evidence 
than any I have yet had presented to me before I become a convert to the statement that it occurs here. On 
the other hand, it is tolerably abundant in many of the old forests of Scotland, particularly those on the 
banks of the Spey and the lower Findhorn; it has been shot in Perth- and Argyle-shires ; and through 
the kindness of Mr. Lewis Dunbar I have received several specimens in the flesh from the neighbourhood 
of Elgin. As any information respecting this little Tit is of interest to all who make a study of our native 
birds, I give an extract from the writings of Mr. St. John :— ; 

“The Crested Titmouse is a very beautiful little bird, and one not generally known to breed in Britain. 
From the number of specimens which have been procured from the woods of Strathspey, it is evident that 
this bird must be there in great abundance, although it does not appear to extend its visits to other parts of 
the country, with the exception of the woods about Dulcie, on the Findhorn. In these picturesque and 
beautiful woods the Crested Tit is found, but not in such numbers as in Strathspey. Its habits are the 
same as those of the other species, searching actively among the fir trees for insects, and hanging from the 
branches in every possible attitude, probing every crevice with its tiny but strong bill. All the kinds of Tit- 
mice are very carnivorously inclined, feeding greedily on any dead bird or other animal which they may meet 
with.” (Tour in Sutherland, by St. John, vol. ii. p. 160.) 

Even at the risk of being tautological, I shall add a passage respecting this bird from the same author’s 
‘Natural History and Sport in Moray,’ p. 20 :— 

‘I know no bird so confined to particular spots as the Crested Titmouse. Its only regular place of abode, 
as far as has been ascertained, is the large forest near Grantown, on the Spey, where it builds abundantly 
in the decayed clefts and holes of the old fir trees, making a smaller nest than most other birds of the same 
genus. It lays about six eggs, white, with dark-red spots. Its habits are like those of other Titmice, search- 
ing the trees for small insects, and flying from branch to branch, uttering a loud, shrill cry. On the head 
is a tolerably long and pointed crest of black feathers; the upper parts of the body are pale greenish brown ; 
the lower parts dull white; tail grey. This is the dullest-coloured of all the Titmice, but easily distinguished 
by its remarkable crest, which it erects with great facility.” 

In the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1862, p. 7998, will be found a note by Mr. H. L. Saxby, which I transcribe, in the 
hope that he was not deceived in regard to the species ; for I must own that I have learned to be a sceptic in all 


cases where a specimen has not been procured, and I am very doubtful as to the occurrence of this bird out of the 
primeval forests of the north :—< On Tuesday I had the pleasure of observing several Crested Titmice among 
some Scotch firs near Craig Lockhart, within about an hour’s walk of this city. Their presence was betrayed 
by their peculiar and incessantly repeated notes ; but even after the discovery had been made it was no easy 
matter to keep the birds in view, owing to their continual restlessness, in which respect, as well as in the 
amusing variety of their motions, they bore a striking resemblance to the more familiar Blue Titmouse. 
They kept pretty near together, and for the first twenty minutes or so after my arrival they appeared to be 
making but a cursory examination of the trees, constantly flitting from branch to branch, and seemingly 
obtaming but little in the way of food. At length, without any apparent cause, they all flew off to a small 
clump of Scotch firs standing alone on a more sheltered part of the hill-side. Whether they had received a 
signal from one of their number who had been sent out to explore, or whether they preferred the comparative 
shelter of their new position, it is impossible to say; but at any rate it was evident that they had now found 
an abundant supply of food ; for not only did they confine themselves to one single tree, but they also appeared 
to be directing their attention almost exclusively to the extremities of the smaller branches, to which they 
might frequently be seen hanging, back downwards, at the same time making vigorous use of their bills. In 
this manner they were still continuing to employ themselves when I left the spot about half an hour later, 
having repeatedly, but in vain, endeavoured to ascertain the nature of their food, by examining such of the 
smaller branches as could be obtained. Although I broke these from the same tree by means ofa long stick, 
the birds were so little alarmed as merely to fly to the opposite side of the tree (which, however, was one of 
considerable spread), and there remain curiously eyeing me until the interruption ceased.—Edinburgb, 
Mar. 3, 1862.” 

‘In its habits and actions,” says Mr. Hewitson, ‘“ the Crested resembles the Blue Tit so closely that, when 
in the branches of a tree above your head, it is only by the crest that you can distinguish it. It is equally 
noisy, and always on the move. I have watched them for hours, as in busy pursuit of insects they thronged 
the branches of some noble English-looking trees, which adorn the outskirts of the forest at Kissingen in 
Bavaria. They were equally abundant amongst the pine trees ; and although it was too late to obtain their 
eggs, I had the pleasure of discovering one of their nests, and of thus learning something of their nidifica- 
tion. When trees are felled in the forest, their trunks are left standing about two feet above the 
ground; and in the decayed wood of one of these a hole was scooped to contain the nest of which I 
have spoken—just such a situation as would have been chosen by the Coal Tit. The nest was formed 
of dry grass and moss, lined with feathers, and contained five full-fledged young ones, who scrambled 
out of it as soon as we began to examine them. This species is said to lay from seven to ten eggs ; 
but each of the nests seen by Mr. Hancock contained no more than five, and the one above mentioned 
the same number.” 

A Crested Tit which I killed in one of the great pine forests of Norway, had the legs pale blue grey, the 
bill black, and the eye brown. The birds were moving about in small companies, uttering a sharp and 
piercing cry. I observe no outward difference in the sexes. Both have the upright top-knot, a feature 
which adds much to their elegance. As regards colour, they have but little to recommend them. Their 
food is insects, like that of the other members of the genus, to which they assimilate in pertness, and in 
liveliness and activity. The young from the nest resemble the adults, and in this respect they approach the 
Pecile. Specimens from Norway are generally paler in colour, and had fuller crests than the specimens 
sent me from Scotland. 

In Mr. Hewitson’s valuable ‘ Coloured Illustrations of the Eggs of British Birds,’ we read that his figure 
of the egg of this species was taken from a specimen sent to him by Mr. John Hancock, of Newcastle (who 
found several of its nests in the woods of Morayshire), accompanied by the following note :—‘ About the 
middle of April they were only in process of building; but by the 6th of May, when the nests were taken, the 
eges were five in number. Whether this be the full complement or not I am unable to say. The nests were 
all placed in similar situations, in holes of old stumps of trees, from three to six feet above the ground. 
They were composed of rabbits’ or hares’ down, a little moss, and afew feathers. At first sight they appeared 
to be composed entirely of down, but on closer examination they were found to be constructed of the above- 
mentioned materials.” 

The Plate represents the two sexes, of the natural size, on a branch of a silver fir. 
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PQCILE PALUSTRIS. 
Marsh-Tit. : 


Parus palustris, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 98. ® 
atricapillus, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 1008. 

salicarius, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., tom. i. p. 465. 

Pecile palustris, Kaup, Natiirl. Syst., p. 114. 








Wuerner it be or be not to the advancement of ornithological science that such minute differences as those 
which are observable in the Marsh- and Coal Tits should be indicated by a distinct generic appellation is 
very questionable ; certain it is, however, that those birds are now considered to be generically distinct, the 
term Pecile bemg assigned to the former, and that of Parus retained for the latter. In habits and general 
economy the two birds are very similar ; but a remarkable difference occurs in the colouring of their young, 
immature birds of the Marsh-Tit and of all the other members of the genus Pecile assuming from the first 
the appearance of the adult, while the cheeks of the youthful Tits of Parus major, P. ater, and P. ce@ruleus are 
strongly stained with yellow during the first month after they have left the nest, in lieu of the white seen 
in the adult. This remarkable difference may not have been generally noticed; but that it really occurs 
may be verified by any one willing to investigate the subject. 

The members of the genus Pecile have longer feathers and a much denser plumage than the true Pari, 
are less sprightly and active in their actions, and do not cling or hang so much to the ends of branches and 
leaves in search of insects: at least these are the differences which have been noticed between the Marsh- 
and Coal Tits of our island. 

The Marsh-Tit is very generally dispersed over England and Ireland from north to south, but becomes 
more scarce as we proceed into Scotland, being rarely found between Edinburgh and the border, and 
altogether absent from some parts of the north. St. John states that it is found in the fir-woods of 
Morayshire in winter; Macgillivray was not aware that it had been met with further north than Fifeshire ; 
and the Duke of Argyll writes to me, ‘I have never seen it in Argyll- or Dumbartonshire, whilst its 
closely allied congener, the Coal Tit, is very abundant. This is a curious case of restricted distribution, 
which it is difficult to connect with any special conditions of food or climate. In the neighbourhood of 
London the Coal and Marsh Tits seem equally common; nor have I observed that, in England, marsh-lands 
are at all peculiarly the habitat of the Marsh-Tit. I may add that I have never observed the Marsh-Tit in 
Scotland at all; but my opportunities of observation have been chiefly in the western counties. It is 
undoubtedly a rare bird in Scotland generally.” 

Several species of the genus Pecile inhabit Europe, and others America. Most of them affect the 
northern portions of their respective continents; and hence it is that I am surprised to find that the 
Marsh-Tit is comparatively rare in Scotland. On the continent it is very generally dispersed, and is doubt- 
less found as far north as Sweden and Norway, where it meets its close ally the Pecile borealis. 

There is no difference whatever in the colouring of the sexes, and they differ so little in size that 
dissection must be resorted to to distinguish one from the other. 

The Marsh-, like the Coal Tit, inhabits all the great woods in the neighbourhood of the Thames and other 
parts of England; it also frequents coppices, hedge-rows, and swampy grounds; and I have not failed to 
observe that it affects the lower trees and shaws, while the Coal Tit resorts to the higher branches of tall 
beech trees in chalky districts, as well as those of flat alluvial land: not so, however, the Marsh-Tit ; for 
although not excluded from such situations, it is less frequently found there. 

In its nesting and in its general mode of nidification it also slightly differs from its frequent associate the 
Coal Tit, the nest being generally placed in a stub near the ground, or in a bank-side. It varies in size 
according to the nature of the situation in which it is placed, being sometimes as small as a cricket-ball, at 
others half the size of a man’s hat. Rabbits’ down is a favourite material, and I have seen nests composed 
almost entirely of it. One taken from a hole in a birch tree was compact, cup-shaped, smooth both 
externally and internally, and mainly composed of rabbits’ hair, interwoven on the inner side with minute 
chips of dried grasses, and on the outer side with fine moss; another, taken at Formosa, in Berkshire, was 
a thick matted structure of moss and dogs’ hair, the former predominating on the outside, and the hair 
inside. As an instance of the great care some birds take to prevent the detection of their nests, Mr. Bond 
tells me that he once observed a pair of Marsh-Tits, who were excavating a hole in an old tree as a place of 
deposit for their intended nest, carefully carry away the bits of wood in their beak one by one, fly over a 
neighbouring hedge, and there drop them—a trait in the bird’s economy which is not generally known, 
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although it had been previously noticed by the celebrated Col. Montagu, who “had seen it excavating the 
decayed part of the willow, carrying the chips in its bill to some distance, always working downwards, 
making the bottom for the reception of the nest larger than the entrance, and the nest composed of moss 
and thistle-down, sometimes a little wool and lined with the down of the thistle.” 

The eggs, before bemg blown, have a delicate fleshy tinge, produced by the colouring of the yelk showing 
through the transparent shell, and are very finely marked with reddish-brown specks, which are thickest at 
the larger end; when blown, the ground-colour is opake white. 

The food of the Marsh-Tit consists of insects and their larvee, to which small berries and fruits are added 
in due season; and it is said that it will peck at the flesh of a dead animal. | 

‘A snowberry tree (Symphoria racemosa) in my garden,” writes Mr. Stevenson, ‘is regularly stripped 
every year of its pretty white fruit by a pair of these birds, who stick their bills into the side of the berries 
and carry them off on their beaks to another tree, as a Hooded Crow makes off with an egg. ‘The berry is 
then divided down the middle, the two little kidney-shaped seeds extracted, and the husk dropped to the 
ground. Until I observed the whole process myself on one occasion, I was quite at a loss to account for the 
diminution of berries on one tree and the collection of opened skins at the foot of another.” 

Its note is louder and stronger than that of the Coal-Tit. One of its notes appeared to me like “ chipper, 
chipper ;” Morris describes it as “‘ chee-chee, chee-chee ;” Macgillivray as “‘ chica-chica-chee ;” and Meyer as 
“‘tzit, tit, dea-dee” and ‘‘ witgee” uttered many times in succession. 

Macgillivray’s description of this bird is so accurate that I cannot, perhaps, do better than transcribe it 
here :— 

“The Marsh-Tit is considerably larger than the Coal Tit, from which, although very similar in colour, it 
is readily distinguishable by the dull or brownish black colour of the head and the want of the white patch 
so conspicuous on the nape of that species. The bill is very similar to that of the last species. The tarsi 
are of moderate length, stout, with eight distinct scutella, the hind claw very strong, and the anterior toes 
much larger than those of the Coal Tit. The plumage is blended, very soft and tufty, the feathers much 
elongated on the bind part of the back. The wings are semiovate, convex, rounded, and of moderate length ; 
the tail is rather long, slender, a little emarginate, as well as rounded, the feathers pointed. 

‘‘The bill is black; the iris dark brown; the feet and claws livid blue; the upper part of the head and 
the hind part of the neck are black, with a tinge of brown; the cheeks and sides of the neck greyish white ; 
the back, scapulars, and upper tail-coverts greyish brown, with a tinge of green; the quills, their coverts, 
and the tail-feathers dark brownish grey, margined with yellowish grey, the secondary quills with yellowish 
brown, the outer tail-feathers having their outer webs paler. The throat and foreneck are greyish black, 
the feathers tipped with greyish white; the rest of the lower parts brownish white, with a tinge of yellow. 

‘The female differs from the male only in having the colours somewhat duller, especially the black tints, 
which are more tinged with brown.” 

The figures are of the natural size, on a branch of the Birch. 
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MECISTURA CAUDATA. 
Long-tailed Tit. 


Parus caudatus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 342. 

longicaudus, Briss. Orn., tom. iii. p. 750. 

Mecistura vagans, Leach, Syst. Cat. of Spec. of Indig. Mamm. and Birds in Brit. Mus. 
Acredula caudata, Koch, Syst. Baierisch. Zool., p. 200. 





I am at a loss how to commence the history of this interesting species, respecting which so many pleasing 
associations exist in the breast of every lover of our native birds, from the plough-boy “whistling o’er the 
lea,” and the lad who sallies forth from the town on a bird’s-nesting excursion, to the sportsman who 
has been drawn out on a November day for a chance shot at a “cock,” or who, still later in the season, is 
waiting at the end of a cover when a éatiuve is the order of the day. The youth and the man alike 
have their attention arrested when these little wandering minstrels flit by them from branch to branch, from 
spray to spray. Always going ahead, the little troop passes from one part of the wood to another, or from 
one end of a hedge to its perchance abrupt termination, when, at a given signal, off starts the foremost bird, 
followed by the next, and the next, until the whole troop have streamed away, with their tails straight behind 
them, to the next brake, or across a river to a tree on the opposite bank, when, perpetually moving, onward 
they go until their daily round is completed. 

As spring advances, these little families of Bottle-Tits, as they are frequently called, separate into pairs, 
each of which selects a site for their exquisitely beautiful nest—one pair preferring the upright bole of a tall 
poplar, another the side of an elm, while others fancy the branches of the wild sloe, the furze-bush, or the flat 
outspread branches of the silver fir. In all these and many other situations are the nests to be seen; these 
are the nests par excellence which are known to every country-boy, which have the curled feathers at the 
entrance often disturbed by his prying finger while feeling for the tiny eggs among the warm lining at 
the bottom, and which nest and eggs, without any special end or object in view, he carries home, and, 
curiosity satisfied, throws aside. 

In all the English counties, as well as those of Scotland, as far as the Grampians, and everywhere in Ireland, 
the Long-tailed Tit is to be found. It is also an inhabitant of all the countries intervening between the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, but is most numerous in Holland and Germany. Its range does 
not extend so far as India; but it is said to be found in Siberia and Russia. The southern parts of Sweden 
and Norway are probably the northern limit of its distribution in Western Europe. The Continental birds 
differ very considerably from our own, so much so as'almost to induce the belief that they are distinct. Those 
of Holland and Germany are larger, have whiter heads, and the rest of their plumage is more richly coloured 
than British examples : still they have hitherto been regarded as mere local varieties ; and as such I shall 
now consider them. In Japan we find its representative im a very nearly allied species, the Mecistura trivirgata. 
How singular it is that so many of our bird-forms should exist in this remote country, and that many of its 
species should be identical with those of Great Britain ! and it is certain, from this evidence, that similar physical 
conditions of climate, temperature, and vegetation must also prevail there. 

Wonderful, indeed, is the architectural skill displayed by the Long-tailed Tit in the construction of its 
closely felted nest, so warmly lined with feathers, and externally bespangled with lichens. Who can behold 
it without feeling the highest admiration of the bird’s skill and perseverance? If closely inspected, it will 
be found that the glaucous sides of the lichens are always placed to the light, whereby the exterior is 
rendered still more beautiful. In the description of the nest, given below, it will be found that 2000 feathers 
were taken from a single lining; with what care, then, and diligence must the bird search for so many 
feathers on the surface of the ground! But this is as nothing compared with the amount of invisible cobwebs 
collected, wherewith to attach the decorative bits of lichen to the outside; but as the nest will be carefully 
described, I shall not dwell minutely upon it here, particularly as I have something to say of the young. When 
these birds are about ready to fly, they are very different in colour from the adults, and are altogether very 
singular little creatures—their comparatively short tails, broad bills, thick fleshy-yellow gape, red-ringed eyes, 
and white crowns strongly contrasting with the hues of the old birds. When these nestlings leave their cradle 
for the trees, they sit on the sunny side of the branches, and are there fed by their parents: they soon gain 
strength, and flit about for their own living; and when night comes on, crowd together on alow branch in a 
huddled heap resembling a ball of feathers, their united bodies giving out more heat ina mass than if perched 
singly. In the early morn, when the sun first sends forth his genial rays, these little Tits may often be seen 


sitting in a row, all facing that luminary, and at other times perched alternately head and tail so regularly 
as to astonish those who for the first time witness it. 

A nest taken in the garden of Formosa, near Cliveden, on the 2nd of May, 1861, was of large size and of 
an oval form, with an entrance in the side near the top; it was composed of moss and cow-hair, outwardly 
adorned all over with small pieces of silvery lichen affixed by means of gossamer-like fibres and the empty 
cocoons of spiders’ eggs, and so plentifully lied with feathers of various kinds that, upon being counted, they 
proved to be about two thousand in number; among them were observed those of the Peacock, Turkey, 
Partridge, Barn-door Fowl, Greenfinch, Wood-Pigeon, Duck, Turtle Dove, Thrush, Blackbird, &c. It con- 
tained ten eggs, the total weight of which was 142 grains ; their colour white, thinly speckled with pale red. 

It would be supposed that in so warm a nest, with no other outlet than the tiny hole forming the entrance, 
a single bird would afford sufficient warmth during the period of hatching ; but that it is not so is evidenced 
by both male and female being often found in the same nest, side by side, with uplifted tails, and as happy 
as happy can be. How the twelve or thirteen young, when first hatched, are fed at the bottom of the nest, 
in utter darkness, I cannot imagine; yet they are; and the old birds pass in and out a hundred times in 
a day, carrying one, two, or three caterpillars at each visit: hence immense destruction is dealt out to sur- 
rounding insect-life. As the little ones increase in size, they climb to the entrance, and there remain, with 
gaping mouths, ready to receive the contributions brought by their parents. 

The two sexes are alike in colouring, and may be thus described :— 

Plumage very soft and downy, particularly the feathers of the back, where the Bibs are loose and decom- 
posed. In this respect, and in their short round bills, they differ from all the other species of Tits. 

A broad line from the bill down the centre of the forehead to the occiput greyish white; sides of the head 
and neck, the nape, and back black ; scapularies and rump tinged with rose-red ; wing-coverts and primaries 
black; secondaries black, narrowly edged with white; tertiaries brownish black, more broadly margined 
with white; six middle tail-feathers black; the remainder black-margined externally, and tipped with white, 
the white gradually decreasing as the feathers approach the central ones; under surface and cheeks greyish 
white, tinged with rosy brown; upper part of the eyelash red; irides hazel; bill black; legs, feet, and 
claws brownish black. 

The young of the first year are of a much darker hue, have the forehead greyish brown, and a spot of white 
on the crown, in lieu of the broad white stripe of the adult; only a trace of the rose-tint on the scapularies ; 
the cheeks blackish brown; and the under surface grey; flanks and under tail-coverts vinous ; centre of the 
mandibles blackish brown, base and tip yellowish white ; gonys yellowish white on the outward side ; inside 
of the mouth and the tongue orange ; eye dark brown ; eyelash dull rose-pink ; legs pink ; toes darker. 

As the young advance in age, the fleshy gape disappears, the white crown becomes less conspicuous, and 
the tail prolonged to such an extent that, at a month old, it exceeds in length those of the parents; and 
thus the tail of the young bird is longer than that of the old. This difference in the length of the tail, 
between youth and maturity, is observable in other groups of birds. I may mention as a case in point, that I 
have found it to occur among some of the Trochilidz, several species of which have the tail much longer 
during the first two years of their existence than in after-life. 

The Plate represents the Long-tailed Tit, nest, and young of the natural size. 
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CALAMOPHILUS BIARMICUS. 
Bearded Tit. 


Parus biarmicus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 342. 

Lanwus biarmicus, Linn. Faun. Suec., no. 84. 

barbatus, Briss. Orn., tom. iil. p. 567. 

russicus, Gmel. Reise, tom. il. p. 164, tab. 10. 

Panurus biarmicus, Koch, Syst. d. Baierisch. Zool. 1816, p. 202; Cab. Mus. Hein., Theil i. p. 89. 
Calamophilus biarmicus, Leach. 








barbatus, Blas. and Keyserl. 
Paroides biarmicus, Gray, Gen. of Birds, vol. i. p. 193, Paroides, sp. 5. 


Tuar the progress of agricultural science, and the consequent high style of farming, has a tendency to 
diminish and occasionally to extirpate some of our native animals, we have abundant evidence to prove; as 
instances in point, I may cite the noble Bustard among birds, and the beautiful copper Butterfly (Chryso- 
phanus dispar) among insects. The draining of our extensive meres and flat lands, particularly in Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and Norfolk, has certainly rendered those parts of the country unsuitable to the 
habits of the Bearded Tit, which I fear is far less numerous in England now than it was formerly. Birds, 
as well as men, must yield to circumstances ; but every ornithologist will learn this fact with regret,—the 
extreme delicacy of its tints, the elegance of its form, and the docility of its disposition rendering it an 
especial favourite with every one who has a love for our native birds. In Great Britain, although local, it is 
by no means scarce; every tyro in ornithology is acquainted with it: but there are, doubtless, numerous 
persons to whom it is comparatively, if not entirely, unknown; to the latter, then, I would say that the 
beautiful bird portrayed on the accompanying Plate is constantly resident with us, that it inhabits all the 
fenny districts of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and Huntingdonshire, and that it is found 
in smaller numbers, and with less certainty, on the tidal shores of the Thames and Medway, and in still less 
abundance on the borders of most of our sedgy rivers, from Cornwall to Yorkshire. It must be understood, 
however, that it is only in the five counties above mentioned that it may be looked for with the certainty of 
being found at any time; for I believe its occurrence in any other part of England to be accidental, and the 
period of its visit uncertain. I might easily extract from the various works on British ornithology a list of 
the particular places in which this bird has been shot, and add to it others with which I am myself personally 
acquainted ; but this would answer no useful end, and the above general remarks will comprise all that need 
be said on the subject of its distribution in England. In Ireland I have only heard of its being killed in a 
single instance; in Scotland, I believe, it is unknown. On the Continent, as in England, it is very local ; 
for, although it is found from Italy and Turkey to Denmark and Russia, it is more abundant at the embou- 
chures of the Rhine and the Danube than elsewhere. ‘The marshy districts of Holland, where the character 
of the country assimilates very closely to the eastern parts of England, may be considered its head-quarters. 
In France, Germany, and Austria it is sparingly dispersed, and only to be met with in reedy situations and 
on the borders of those rivers whose banks are fringed with its favourite plant (Phragmites communis). 

I have not failed to observe that specimens killed in Holland are larger, more delicately coloured, and 
altogether more beautiful than those shot in England; those differences, however, are scarcely sufficient to 
constitute a race. Insular birds in many parts of the world differ slightly from others of the same species 
found on a continent, as I have frequently had occasion to notice in the present work. Many interesting 
passages have been written respecting the habits, actions, and economy of the Bearded Tit; and I think it 
will only be fair to the authors, as well as advantageous to my readers, if I extract some of them. A 
contributor to Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natural History,’ speaking of a flock of eight or ten found by him in 
a large piece of reeds below Barking Creek in Essex, says :—‘‘ They were just topping the reeds in their 
flight, and uttering in full chorus their sweetly musical note: it may be compared to the music of very small 
cymbals, is clear and ringing, though soft, and corresponds well with the delicacy and beauty of the form 
and colour of the birds. Several flocks were seen during the morning. ‘Their flight was short and low, 
only sufficient to clear the reeds, on the seedy tops of which they alight to feed, hanging, like most of their 
tribe, with the head or back downwards. If disturbed, they immediately descend by running, or rather by 
dropping. The movement is rapid along the stalk to the bottom, where they creep and flit, perfectly con- 
cealed from view by the closeness of the covert and the resembling tints of their plumage.” 

“The borders,” says the late Mr. Hoy, ‘‘ of the large pieces of fresh water in Norfolk called Broads, par- 
ticularly Hickling and Horsey Broads, are the favourite places of resort of this bird; indeed, it is to be met 


with in that neighbourhood wherever there are reeds in any quantity, with fenny land adjoining. During the 
autumn and winter they are found dispersed, generally in small parties, throughout the whole length of the 
Suffolk coast, wherever there are large tracts of reeds. I have found them numerous, in the breeding-season, 
on the skirts of Whittlesea, near Huntingdonshire, and they are not uncommon in the fenny district of 
Lincolnshire ; whether they are to be met with further north I have had no means of ascertaining, but they 
do not appear to have been noticed north of the Humber. It begins building in the end of April. The nest 
is composed on the outside of the dead leaves of the reed and sedge intermixed with a few pieces of grass, 
and invariably lined with the top of the reed, somewhat in the manner of the nest of the Reed Wren (Sylvia 
arundinacea, L.), but not so compact in the interior. It is generally placed in a tuft of coarse grass or rushes, 
near the ground, on the margin of the dikes, in the fen; sometimes fixed among the reeds that are broken 
down, but never suspended between the stems. The eggs vary in number from four to six, rarely seven, 
pure white, sprinkled all over with small purplish-red spots, intermixed with a few small faint lines and 
markings of the same colour; size about the same as that of the Greater Tit, but much more rounded and 
shorter. Their food during the winter is principally the seed of the reed; and so intent are they in searching 
for it, that I have taken them with a birdlime twig attached to the end of a fishing-rod. When alarmed by 
any sudden noise, or the passing of a hawk, they utter their shrill musical notes and conceal themselves 
among the thick bottom of the reeds, but soon resume their station, climbing the upright stems with the 
greatest facility. Their manners in feeding approach near to the Long-tailed Tit, often hanging with the 
head downwards, and occasionally assuming the most beautiful attitudes. Their food is not entirely the 
reed-seed, but msects and their larvee, and the very young shelled snails of different kinds, which are 
numerous in the bottom of the reedlings. I have been enabled to watch their motions when in search of 
insects, having, when there has been a little wind stirring, been often within a few feet of them, quite 
unnoticed, among the thick reeds. Was it not for their note betraying them, they would be but seldom 
seen. ‘The young, until the autumn moult, vary in plumage from the old birds; a stripe of blackish feathers 
extends from the hind part of the neck to the rump. It has been said that the males and females keep 
separate during the winter; but I have always observed them in company; they appear to keep in families 
until the pairing-time, in the manner of the Long-tailed Tit,—differing in this respect, that you will occasion- 
ally fnd them congregated m large flocks, more particularly during the month of October, when they are 
migrating from their breeding-places.”—Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. iti. p. 328. 

A question has of late years been raised by some ornithologists as to whether this bird has any real affinity 
to the members of the genus Parus. The late Professor Macgillivray, taking the digestive organs as his 
guide, considered it to be allied to the Buntings, and distantly related to the Hmberiza scheniclus and to the 
members of the American genus 4mmodramus; and Mr. Robert Tomes has written a very elaborate article 
in the second volume of ‘The Ibis’ in support of this view. Linnzeus at one time referred it to the genus 
Lanius; and Bewick termed it the Lesser Butcher Bird. After well considering the matter, I cannot 
perceive that it has any direct alliance with either of those genera; and while I admit that it differs in many 
points from the true Tits, I must advocate its Parine affinities: it is an aberrant form, certainly, but no more 
so than that of the Penduline Tit, Zgzthalus pendulinus, or the Sultan Tit of India, Welanochlora sultanea. 
The Parme constitute a great group comprismg many genera, with variously modified forms, the members 
of which are widely dispersed over the surface of the globe. Insects in their multitudinous variety furnish 
the main diet of the whole family; but in the Bearded Tit we find a bird with a peculiarly formed, long, 
thick, and muscular stomach, admirably adapted for grinding down the shells of minute testaceous mollusks, 
upon which and the seeds of the reed it mainly subsists. In its active movements, wandering disposition, 
and gregarious habits, it shows a Parine rather than a Fringilline relationship ; in the number and markings 
of its eggs it also offers an assimilation; but in selecting a site for its nest, and the materials of which 
it is constructed, it differs not only from every other Tit with which we are acquainted, but also from the 
Buntings. 

The male has the crown of the head, nape, and cheeks delicate bluish grey; between the bill and the 
eyes a black mark, which proceeds down the side of each cheek and terminates in a fine and lengthened 
moustache ; throat white, passing into vinous grey of the chest and upper part of the flanks; lower part of 
the flanks, back, and four middle tail-feathers rich deep fawn-colour ; lateral tail-feathers greyish white at 
the tips, with darker bases; primaries brown, margined externally with pure white; spurious wing brown ; 
greater coverts and secondaries rich deep fawn-colour, striated with black, the inner webs of the two or 
three nearest the body white; under tail-coverts black; irides clear yellow; bill light orange-yellow ; legs, 
feet, and claws black. 

The female is rather less than the male, of a more uniform fawn-colour, is destitute of the black moustache, 
has the under tail-coverts buff, instead of black, and the bill yellowish grey. 

The Plate represents the two sexes of the natural size, with a number of young birds of the first autumn 
in the distance. The plant is the Phragmites communis of Lindley. 
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ORIOLUS GALBULA, Linn. 
iB Golden Oriole. 


Oriolus Galbula, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 160. 
Coracias Oriolus, Linn. Faun. Suec., no. 95. 
Galbula, Nilss. Ornith. Suec. p. 94. 
Galbula, Ray, Syn., p. 68, no. 5. 

Oriolus, Briss. Orn., tom. ii. p. 320. 

Turdus aureus, Klein, Av , p. 66. 

luteus, Frisch, Vog. Teutsch., pl. 31. 








Ir is possible that some of my readers who are not very intimately acquainted with our native birds may 
think that I am introducing to their notice a species which does not fairly belong to our avifauna; but this 
I can assure them is not the case, for the lovely bird represented on the opposite Plate (the Ortolus Galbula 
of Linneus) has doubtless regularly visited our islands m summer from before the landing of Julius Cesar 
to the present year. To enumerate all the specimens which have been shot would fill several pages. In 
Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Birds of Norfolk,’ no less than twenty are recorded as having been captured or seen in 
that county alone; the works of Yarrell and Thompson contain many similar notices of its occurrence in 
other counties, both of England and Ireland; Mr. Rodd, in his recently published ‘List of the Birds of 
Cornwall,’ mentions several instances of its appearance in that part of England; the Hon. Evelyn Boscawen 
saw a fine male, a year or two ago, on the terrace-wall at Tregothnan ; an adult male, in full plumage, which 
had been shot on the 26th of April 1858, was placed in my hands, the next day, by Mr. Leadbeater; and, 
were it desirable or necessary, many instances might be cited of its having been seen in our southern and 
western counties. But, although the bird is so frequently found in Britain, it can only be regarded as an 
occasional visitant, smce our islands do not lie in the direct line of its migrations. _That those individuals 
which cross the straits and resort to our shores have occasionally bred here, and, if unmolested, would still 
do so, cannot be doubted. Should any of my readers wish to see it in a state of nature, they have only to 
make a journey to the quiet town of Leyden, and there, on any fine spring morning, they will hear the flute- 
like note of the male, and perchance find one of its nests among the trees growing in the very streets of 
that celebrated seat of learning ; during the summer-time it may also be seen in every suitable locality of 
the Continent, from the shores of the Mediterranean to Finland. Being strictly a migrant, it leaves its 
African winter quarters in April, and, after spending the summer in the more northern countries of Europe, 
returns again in September to its winter home among the Atlas range or even further south. In speaking 
of the birds of Malta and Gozo, Mr. Wright says, ‘‘ This strikingly beautiful bird is a regular visitor in 
the spring, where it arrives in small flocks, and would probably breed were it not disturbed. It is very 
common sometimes in Sant’ Antonio Gardens, and is very destructive to the fruit of the Japan medlars 
(Mespilus Japonica), of which it appears to be exceedingly fond. Occasionally females, probably old birds, 
are found in the brilliant plumage of the males. A few also repass in September.”—Jé:s, 1864, p. 63. 

“During the summer,” says Lieut. R. M. Sperling, “this beautiful and essentially Mediterranean bird 
meets the eye round the whole of the northern coast. Migrating from Africa about the middle of April, it 
spreads through the deep olive-woods of Corfu, the dark carob-trees of Malta, and the thick bay and myrtle 
covers of Albania and Greece. It is a shy and retiring bird, and generally appears like a golden gleam as 
it darts through the dark-green foliage; but, by sitting perfectly still, I have been enabled to watch its 
graceful motions for half an hour within five or ten yards of me.”—ZJbis, 1864, p. 277. 

Mr. H. E. Dresser, who has favoured me with a short note respecting the bird as observed by him in 
Finland, says, ‘‘In the southern and eastern parts it is very generally distributed; but.I do not think it is 
found higher than Abo. At the country-seat of my friend Mr. Hackman (Hertnala, near Wiborg), where I 
spent the summer of 1856, at least four pairs must have had nests; but I could not succeed in finding them. 
The Finns call this bird ‘ Kuhankeittaja,’ from its peculiar whistle.” 

One of the best accounts of the habits of the Golden Oriole I have seen is that contained in M. Bailly’s 
‘Ornithologie de la Savoie,’ vol. 11. p. 154, of which the following is a somewhat free translation :— 

“In Savoy the Golden Oriole is neither scarce nor abundant during the four summer months. It arrives 
with us about the 20th or 25th of April, and departs again about the end of August or the beginning of 
September, after which a few may occasionally be met with until the 10th of October; but by that time 
they have all left the country. On their return from Africa in spring, the males generally arrive a few days 
_before the females, and wander alone about the woods until they also arrive, when the pairing commences. 


If unable to find a sufficient supply of berries, mulberries, figs, and cherries, of which the Oriole is very fond, 
it resorts to caterpillars, worms, insects, and their larvee. During the first few days after their arrival they 
utter, especially in the morning and evening, a few detached notes—a kind of prelude to their usual flute-like 
cry, which is not poured forth before the 10th of May, by which time their voice has attained all its force and 


variety. From that date until the 15th or 20th of July they seem to say (= or only = 
ou rt oudtou 


ou ri ou 


which is accompanied or preceded by a kind of mewing (ouin-win). It is this song which has obtained for the 
bird the different names by which it is known in Savoy, according to the fancy of those who hear it. Thus 
one says it articulates owrtow or /ouriou, others think it pronounces the words, Jes cerises sont mires (the 
cherries are ripe) ; it is from the latter that the saying has arisen, ‘It is the Oriole who eats the cherries and 
leaves the stones ;’ others, again, affirm that it says, combien det choz voiz? (how much veal?).” After 
enumerating a number of places in which it breeds, M. Bailly states that it habitually resorts to large trees, 
among which it is very difficult of approach. Sometimes it is attracted within shot by an imitation of its 
notes with the mouth or a bird-call; but to be successful the imitation must be perfect, for if a false note 
be given, the bird changes its tone, and flies mewing owin-uin. 

The nest is built in high trees; and, during the first fortnight in May, the two sexes work together and 
firmly attach it to a bifurcation of the branches, often where they are so flexible that it is shaken by every 
wind that blows. They employ pieces of straw and hemp, with spiders’ webs and similar filaments to secure 
them to the branches, and to unite the whole together. One of these threads passes straight from one 
branch to the other, and forms the border of the nest in front; another, rolled underneath, penetrates the 
material of the nest, and is wound round the opposite branch to give the work stability. The interior of 
the nest is composed of wool, spiders’ webs, caterpillars’ silk, the down of flowers, horsehair, and very fine 
blades of grass. As soon as the work is finished, the female deposits four or five eggs, which are mostly 
oblong in form, but some are attenuated, and terminate in a point: they are of a beautiful rosy white, 
spotted with black or brownish black, particularly at the larger end. The female sits so closely that I 
have twice seen her taken from the nest with the hands. The male feeds her while thus occupied, and 
takes her place for the few moments she occasionally leaves the nest. The young are hatched about the 
seventeenth or eighteenth day; and the parents feed them with caterpillars, small worms, and sweet and 
tender fruits. If the young be taken, the parents continue lamenting for several days, and seem to claim 
their progeny by mewing on the very tree on which they were produced. If, during their desolation, they 
happen to discover where the captives are, they continue calling to them all day from the summit of the 
nearest tree ; and the captors, recognizing the cry, place the cage with the young ona tree near to their house. 
The parents will then give them food through the bars for a time, but cease to do so as soon as they judge 
them capable of feeding themselves : this cessation often takes place without being noticed, and the young 
are left to die in their prison; when this occurs, the ignorant country-people imagine that the parents have 
poisoned them in despair of ever seeing them again at liberty. 

The young are reared with much difficulty, from a supply of their usual food not being easily procurable ; 
they may, however, be fed successfully with bread-crumbs, hemp-seed, and kernels pounded together, bits of 
raw fresh meat, worms, the larvee of silk-worms, and dried fruits, which latter must be softened before being 
given to them. ‘They soon become familiar and even attached to the person who takes care of them, and 
will eat out of his or her hand. 

All the members of the genus Orzolus are inhabitants of the Old World, none being found in America. 
Two or three are natives of Africa, and as many more of India and China; but by far the finest of the whole 
are found in the Philippines and the other islands lying southward, as far as Australia. Orioles also occur in 
Java and Sumatra. Wherever they are, their habits and economy are very similar. When hanging in 
search of food from the outermost branches of the green-foliaged trees, which they all do more or less, 
they exhibit many graceful actions. As might be inferred from the lengthened and pointed form of their 
wings, they have a quicker and more Swallow-like flight than the true Thrushes. 

That the young may be brought up in cages is certain ; for 1 saw four which bad been thus reared in the 
Zoological Gardens at Amsterdam. ‘These nestling birds, which had been taken about the 18th of July, 
differed from the adult in the more sombre hue of their plumage, in having the bill of a purplish flesh- 
colour, the irides dark brown, and their thick and swollen tarsi of a pale blue. 

The Plate represents a male of the size of life, and contains a reduced figure of the female and nest. The 
latter sex is figured in the colouring usually seen; but, as mentioned before, it is said that she sometimes 


assumes the colouring of the male. The plant is the common Maple (4cer campestre). 
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TURDUS MUSICUS, Linn. 
Thrush. 


Turdus musicus, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 79. 

— philomelos, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., p. 382. 
Sylvia musica, Savi, Orn. Tosc., tom. iL p. 211. 
Merula musica, Selb. Ill. Brit. Orn., vol. i. p. 162. 








On no one of our native birds have more poetical effusions been written than the Thrush. Nor is this 
surprising, for it is one of the earliest of the spring birds to serenade us in our gardens, to pour forth its 
powerful notes in our woods, and to enliven our hedgerows with its wondrous song. From February 
until August, with but little intermission, its voice gladdens our islands, from the far west to the most 
eastern promontory, from the southern islet of Hampshire to Caithness and the Hebrides. Everywhere the 
tameness of its disposition and the melody of its song procure it friends and protectors. I believe there is 
no other member of the genus to which this bird belongs that can compete with it in the vigour and 
volubility of its notes. Its power in this respect appears to be so perfectly innate, that the young display 
it when only a few months old; but of course their tones are far less spirited and varied than those of the 
old males, when they take up a position in the woods and sing against each other during the sitting of the 
females ; so soon, however, as the eggs are hatched, their songs are less frequently heard, and both sexes 
become fussy and attentive to the little ones, which soon grow to the size of their parents, and resemble them 
in their colours and markings. The young being able to shift for themselves, another nest is commenced, 
and the birds breed a second time; hence it is that the woods ring with the song of the males as merrily in 
June as they did in April. After this, both old and young leave the woods and betake themselves to open 
fields of turnips and other crops, where the damp ground affords them an abundant supply of snails, worms, 
and insects. It is a question whether some of them, both old and young, do not at this season entirely quit 
the drier districts for others of a more humid character: they certainly do so in some parts of our island ; 
we also know that in autumn great numbers arrive from foreign parts, probably from Norway and Sweden. 
On the continent the Thrush is a more regular migrant than with us, and during its passage south the bird 
is unmercifully shot and taken in springes for the purposes of the table. In Belgium Thrush-catching is 
quite an institution, and many persons and even families take to the woods for the purpose. The following 
interesting account of this practice has been kindly communicated to me by Mr. Box, a friend already 
mentioned in this work, and who for a long time resided in Belgium and the Ardennes. 


“La Tenderie—Grive- or Thrush-catching in Belgium. 


“The Thrush is a great source of amusement to the middle, and of profit to the lower, classes during its 
autumnal migration. Many families of Liege, Luxemburg, Limburg, Namur, parts of Hainault and Brabant, 
choose this season for their period of relaxation from business, and devote themselves to the taking of this 
bird with horse-hair springes. ‘The shop-keeper of Liege and Verviers, whose house in the town is the 
model of comfort and cleanliness, resorts with his wife and children to one or two rooms in a miserable country 
village to enjoy the sport he has been preparing for with their help during the long evenings of the preceding 
winter; in the course of which he has made as many as from 5000 to 10,000 horse-hair springes, and prepared 
as many pieces of flexible wood, rather thicker than a swan-quill, in and on which to hang them. He hires 
what he calls his ‘Tenderie,’ being four or five acres of underwood about three to five years old, pays 
some thirty shillings for permission to place his springes; and his 


Fig. 2. 


greatest ambition is to retain for several years the same ‘ Tenderie’ and 
the same lodging, which he improves in comfort from year to year. The 
springes being made and the season of migration near, he goes for a day 
to his intended place of sojourn, and cuts as many twigs about 18 inches 
in length as he intends to hang springes on: there are two methods 
of hanging them; in one the twig is bent into the form of the figure 6 
(fig. 1), the tail end running through a slit cut in the upper part of the 
twig; the other method is to sharpen a twig at both ends and insert the 
points into a grower or stem of underwood, thus forming a bow of which 
the stem forms the string (fig. 2); below the springe, and hanging from 
the lower part of the bow, is placed a small branch with three or four berries of the mountain ash (there 
called Sordzer) ; this is fixed to the bow by inserting the stalk into a slit in the wood. The hirer of a new 





‘’Tenderie,’ three or four acres in extent, is obliged to make zigzag foot- paths through it, to cut away the 
boughs which obstruct them, and even to hoe and keep them clean. Having thus prepared himself, he 
purchases one or two bushels of the berries of the mountain ash, with the stalks to which they grew, and 
which are picked for the purpose after they are red but before they are ripe, to prevent their falling off; 

these he lays out on a table in the loft or attic. The collection of these berries is a regular trade, and the 
demand for them is so great that, although planted expressly by the side of the roads in the Ardennes, 
they have been sold as high as £2 the bushel; but the general price is five francs. We will now suppose 
our Thrush-catcher arrived at his lodging in the country, that he has had his foot-paths cleared by the aid 
of a labourer, and that he is off for his first day’s sport. He is provided with a basket, one compartment of 
which holds his twigs bent or straight, another his berries; his springes being already attached to the twigs, 
he very rapidly drives his knife into a lateral branch and fixes them, taking care that the springe hangs 
neatly in the middle of the bow, and that the lower part of the springe is about three fingers’ breadth from 
the bottom; by this arrangement the bird alighting on the lower side of the bow and bending his neck to 
reach the berries below him, places his head in the noose, and finding himself obstructed in his movements 
attempts to fly away; but the treacherous noose tightens round his throat, and he is found by the sportsman 
hanging by the neck, a victim of misplaced confidence. 

‘The workman (who at this season earns a second harvest by this pursuit) carries on his industry in wilder 
districts, or he frequently obtams permission from his employer to set springes in his master’s woods; in 
this case he supplies the family with birds, which are highly appreciated as a delicacy, especially when 
almost covered with butter, with a few juniper-berries, and some bacon cut into small dice, and baked in a 
pan; the rest of his take he sells at from 5d. to 10d. per dozen. 

“No person who has not lived in the country can imagine the excitement among all classes when the 
Grives arrive. If the morning be foggy, it is a good day for Grives; if bright, bad ‘Tenderie.’ The reason 
is obvious: when the birds arrive in a fog, they settle at once in the woods; if bright, they fly round about 
seeking the most propitious place for food. I may observe, a singular feeling of honour is engendered by 
this pursuit. Nobody would think of injuring his neighbour’s ‘Tenderie.” A sportsman would carefully 
avoid deranging the springes. If when shooting in your own covers a few are taken for the table, you 
would hang a franc piece conspicuously in an empty springe for every dozen birds taken. The law is very 
severe on poachers who place a springe on the ground to take Partridges, Woodcocks, or Snipes; but of 
three feet adove ground the law says nothing, and, save as a trespasser, the placer of springes in the trees of 
a wood zot his own property would not be punishable. The number taken is prodigious; as many as 150 
Thrushes have been found executed in a ‘ tenderie’ in one morning. The younger members of families of the 
highest rank commonly follow this amusement before a gun is placed in their hands. 

“It may be readily imagined that before 5000 springes are set in a ‘Tenderie’ of four or five acres, a 
fortnight or three weeks will have elapsed, even should the grocer, linendraper, or publican be assisted by 
his wife and children: the amusement is common to all the family—wife, boys, and girls. Many a small 
tradesman eats little else during his vacation at his ‘ Tenderie’ besides Grives and bacon. From Liege to 
Tilf, thence to Aywayle, on the rivers Meuse, Ourthe, and the Ambléve to Chaudfontaine on the Vesdre, 
where the rivers are for miles shut in by precipitous banks covered with low woods, scarcely an acre is 
unlet for ‘Tenderie’ during the months of August, September, October, and November. The first fortnight 
of August is occupied in preparations, the rest of the time is the harvest of Grives.” 

Mr. Box tells me that this species, ‘ the Redwing, and the Fieldfare are all caught in this manner and 
sold as Grives; but the true Grive is the Song-Thrush. The latter is obtained from the end of August to 
the second week in September, the Redwing at the end of September and in October, and the Fieldfare 
at the end of October and in November. A few Ring-Ousels and Blackbirds are often caught among 
the Thrushes.” 

The account above given is very instructive, as showing how much more numerous these Meruline birds 
are in Belgium duri ing the autumn than with us, a circumstance uyiaich may be due to this country not 
lying in the direct line of their migrations. 

Besides Britain, the Thrush ranges over all parts of Europe, and even goes a good way into the Arctic 
Circle—probably as far as the fir-forests extend. It also ranges over the whole of North Africa, and many 
parts of Egypt and Persia. 

It would be superfluous to give a further account of the breeding of the Thrush than is comprised in the 
passing notices of it already included in this paper. Every schoolboy knows that the lining of its nest is 
composed of rotten wood with an admixture of water and mud to hold it together; neither have its beautiful 
blue eggs dotted with black been unobserved. 

The accompanying Plate represents a nest and eggs, with their frequent accompaniment, the dog-rose. 

The figure of the bird is a representation of an old male, of the natural size, with a reduced figure 


of a female in the distance. 
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‘THERE are so many interesting traits in the character of the Missel-Thrush that it is a great favourite with 
every lover of a country life. It is the largest species of its genus inhabiting the British Islands, 
and is distinguished from all other Thrushes by the breadth of its colouring and by the richness of 
its pectoral markings; it is, moreover, a vigorous, bold, and spirited bird, and, unlike the Song-Thrush 
and the Blackbird, whose habits lead them to frequent ditches, gardens, fields of turnips, and sheltered 
situations, evinces a preference for the tops of the loftiest trees and the open pasture. In disposition 
it is tyrannical and quarrelsome, two pairs seldom living in peace in the same coppice or garden; 
moreover it is by no means friendly to the other birds in its vicinity, and there is but little doubt that it 
often seizes their callow young and carries them off to feed its own offspring; at least it is so affirmed by 
some observers, and the accusation is probably a true one: at all events, after the perusal of Mr. Weir’s 
notes on the subject, published in Macgillivray’s ‘ History of British Birds,’ and given below, my readers 
will be disposed to give it credence. Notwithstanding this offensive feature in its disposition, it is, as I 
have said, a general favourite. Of all birds it is the first to carol the coming spring; for scarcely has 
January commenced, let the weather be fine or stormy, ere its loud, shrill, monotonous notes, without 
compass or variety in tone, and few in number, are poured forth with remarkable vigour. 

Generally speaking, the Missel-Thrush is shy and distrustful, and it avoids man in the most marked manner. 
In winter, should the open fallow not afford a sufficient supply of insects, or frost and snow preclude them 
from being sought for, it stealthily visits the hedgerow, and feeds on haws and the berries of the mountain-ash, 
or searches the wood for the berries of the holly, ivy, and juniper. Like many other birds that are shy under 
ordinary circumstances, when spring arrives with its incumbent duties the Missel-Thrush does not hesitate 
to descend to the trimly mown lawn, to enter gardens, and even to build its nest in the immediate vicinity of 
houses and among the stirring bustle of men, dogs, and domestic cattle. Here, early in the morning and at 
those hours of the day when attention is least likely to be directed to its labours, it builds its nest, mostly on 
a low horizontal branch of a tree, sometimes within ten feet of the ground, but occasionally on the higher limbs, 
and in its construction frequently displays much art in assimilating the materials to the colour and character of 
the surrounding part of the branch; here, if unmolested, the young are hatched and reared, but decoyed 
away as soon as their pinions are sufficiently developed to admit of their flying. A second brood is not unfre- 
quently hatched and successfully reared during the same season. In autumn it sometimes assembles in flocks 
of forty, fifty, or a hundred individuals, but generally in parties of a smaller number. _ Its flight is strong 
and vigorous; and as the bird passes high in the air with a dipping action, the white of the underside of 
the wings shows conspicuously. 

The Missel-Thrush is distributed over all parts of the British Islands, but is nowhere so plentiful as the 
Song-Thrush and Blackbird. Formerly, even down to the commencement of the present century, it was com- 
paratively rare in Scotland ; but it is now as numerous there as in England. On the continent of Europe it 
is equally abundant, from the shores of the Mediterranean to the Baltic, and, up to a very recent date, was 
supposed to inhabit the Himalayas and other parts of India; but some of our best ornithologists now regard 
the bird there found as distinct, and have bestowed upon it the appellation of Zurdus Hodesoni. 

“It is not generally known,” says Mr. Weir, ‘‘ that the Missel-Thrush is one of the most voracious of our 
native birds. Having shot all the Magpies and Carrion-Crows which infested my immediate neighbourhood, 
I could not conceive for a long time what had been the cause of the destruction of so many young birds and 
eggs, until I observed a Missel-Thrush flying out of a nest in which he had been carrying on his murderous 
operations. As I was passing Balbairdie Loch I saw one flying with something in its bill. It was, I suppose, 
a young Hedge-Sparrow, as the robber was keenly pursued by an old one, which attempted again and again 
to make it drop its prey, but, alas! to no purpose; for it carried it off to its nest where it no doubt afforded 
an agreeable repast to its greedy young ones. One forenoon, when going to my garden, I looked into the nest 
of a Thrush, which was built on the branch of a small spruce-tree a few feet from the ground and contained 


four young ones nearly fledged. Having returned in the course of a few hours, I again peeped into it, when 
to my astonishment I found one of them cut in the breast, and almost at the point of death. I could not 
imagine what had been the cause of this sudden catastrophe. ‘The gardener, however, told me that, whilst 
he was watching his bees, he heard the male and female Thrushes uttering the most doleful screams. He 
ran immediately to the spot, in the expectation of seeing a cat or a weasel, but beheld a Missel-Thrash in the 
very act of killing one of their brood. So determined was it in carrying into effect its daring attempt at 
murder that he got within a few yards of it before it observed him.” 

In external appearance the two sexes of the Missel-Thrush are so much alike that it is quite impossible 
to say which is one and which the other; dissection must therefore be resorted to, to determine the 
question satisfactorily. Freshly moulted birds are exceedingly rich in colour, particularly in the wash of 
buff which intersects the spotting of the under surface; after a time, however, this delicate hue fades away 
until the parts it pervaded become nearly white. The young, just after leaving the nest, are even more 
beautiful than the adults, each feather of the upper surface being ornamented in the centre with a tear-drop- 
like marking of deep buff, terminating in a crescent of brown, the remainder of the feather being grey, and 
the secondaries and tail-feathers conspicuously margined with reddish buff. These feathers, however, are 
soon cast off, and new ones assumed, and before December arrives the adults and their offspring closely 
assimilate in appearance. In the youthful state of plumage above described, the Missel-Thrush has been 
mistaken by many persons for White’s Thrush—a very different bird, both in structure and markings. 

Many papers have been written, and much discussion has ensued, respecting the structure of the nest, some 
authors stating that it has an interlining of mud between the materials forming the exterior and interior ; 
while others deny its existence : perhaps both are right ; for the bird is, doubtless, greatly influenced by the 
nature of the materials at hand. Mr. Joseph H. Ellis, of Leicester, in a communication to ‘The Field’ of 
May 30th, 1863, says, ‘“‘I have sent three nests to your office, which you will find have mud in the foun- 
dation. As far as my observation goes, they always use mud when the nest is laid on a thick bough, or 
placed in a large fork of a tree. It seems to be used to plaster the first part of the nest to the branches, to 
hold the loose materials together. I have seen nests among thin branches where no mud was used.” 
‘“« These nests,” remarks the editor of ‘The Field,’ “ are very interesting, and corroborate in all respects our 
correspondent’s description. There is no clay actually used in the construction of either, but, as Mr. Ellis 
observes, to plaster or attach the first part of the nest to the branch ; in fact, the mud serves rather the 
purpose of glue than that of a building-material.” 

The nest is a large, round, cup-shaped structure, outwardly composed of mosses, twigs, wool, grass, or 
any other material at hand, whether it be the shavings blown away from the joiner’s shop, or the lace from 
a lady’s cap; internally the neat warm lining is composed of fine grasses. The eggs, which are four or 
five in number, differ so much from those of the other members of the genus that they cannot be mistaken 
for either of them: their ground-colour is a stone-white, mottled and spotted with chestnut and various 
shades of brown; in size they assimilate both to those of the Blackbird and those of the Ring-Ousel. 

The Missel-Thrush is so pugnacious during the breeding-season that it does not hesitate to attack Magpies, 
Crows, and even the smaller Hawks. The late Mr. Thompson mentions that he saw one strike a Kestril 
several times, and make as many more attempts to do so; but the Hawk, by suddenly rising, escaped the 
coming blows. On the other hand, it not unfrequently happens that small birds evince their dislike of the 
Missel-Thrush by mobbing and following it as they do the Cuckoo and the Sparrow-Hawk. 

During the very severe month of January 1867, when all England was under snow and frost, birds gene- 
rally retired to the more western and, usually, milder climate of Cornwall; but even there the vast assem- 
blages found a country equally inhospitable. Enfeebled by cold and want of food, the smaller birds could 
not continue their journey southwards, but perished by thousands. The Rooks, Starlings, Blackbirds, 
Thrushes, Fieldfares, and Redwings suffered severely; but no species succumbed to the rigours of the 
season so completely as the Missel-Thrushes ; they were destroyed to a bird. During my daily walks 
through the woods and shrubberies of the Tregothnan domain I frequently observed their dead bodies 
lying around, half-picked and eaten by other birds ; and I do not remember a more distressing loss of bird- 
life than those few days occasioned ; but as this has been alluded to in another part of this work, I need say 
no more on the subject here. 

The Plate represents an adult and two young birds just after leaving the nest, on a branch of the spruce- 


fir in flower. 
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Tue northern parts of the Old World, it must be admitted, are preeminently rich in the great group of 
singing-birds of which the Redwing forms a part ; for, besides those species which inhabit our own islands and 
Europe generally, there are others which pass their summer in eastern Siberia, and do not form part of our 
fauna: in most instances they are gregarious; nearly all are migratory; and the sexes differ but little in their 
colouring, our well-known Blackbird forming almost the only exception to the rule. The Redwing is one 
of the least of the group, yet he wings his way to this country from Norway and Lapland, and even from 
Iceland, with the greatest ease; and in October and November immense flights may be looked for with 
certainty, which on their arrival disperse over all parts of our island, from the most northern to the most 
southern counties. If the weather be open, the great fields of arable lands are resorted to, as affording the 
most abundant supply of insects, worms, and seeds. If frost should set in, and snow cover the ground, 
the hedgerow, with its abundance of haws, supplies them with food, and the orange-coloured berries of the 
mountain-ash also contribute to its support.. There are times, however, when the seasons are too severe for 
them to exist, and instances are on record of thousands having perished from cold and want of food. Such 
calamities tend to keep bird-life in check ; and it is doubtless for some wise purpose that they occur. 

From the above remarks it will be understood that the Redwing is not an indigenous bird with us, but is 
merely a domiciled visitor durmg the winter season. When the Swallow and a host of other spring visitors 
arrive, the Redwing takes its departure for regions further north—in fact, for its natural home among the 
trackless forests bordering the Arctic circle: there it pours forth its chant, and serenades its mate while 
engaged in the task of reproduction, just as our spirited Thrush does in this country; and pretty indeed 
is the song it utters. This song, like that of all other birds, is an exuberant expression of joy connected 
with the period of reproduction; but as the Redwing does not breed in this country, we have but little 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with it. If my readers will journey to Norway, Sweden, and Russia, 
they may there hear it in perfection. But it is not necessary to leave our island for this purpose; for, 
wherever the bird is located, every calm and sunny spring morning will be ushered in with its low musical 
notes; these, it is true, are not equal to those it pours forth in its native country, still that they are very 
pleasing I may confidently affirm, having been in the habit of constantly listening to them at that season, 
from the days of my youth to the present time. I heard them in January 1864 from the tops of the 
high trees around the house in the beautiful grounds of Tregothnan, and more recently in several other 
places, particularly at Formosa in Berkshire. In confirmation of the singing-powers of the Redwing, I may 
quote the following passages from the pen of Mr. A. Matthews, of Gumley, Market Harborough, published 
in the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1864, p. 8947:—‘ About the middle of March, when the weather has been fine and 
warm, I have, on many occasions, heard the Redwing sing, and under circumstances which rendered a 
mistake as to the identity of the songster impossible. During the spring it was a common custom with 
my brothers and myself to go in the evening to the neighbouring woods for the purpose of shooting Hawks 
when they came to roost. The thousands of Redwings and Fieldfares which congregated in these woods 
preparatory to their quitting the country without doubt formed the great attraction to the birds of prey; 
and often, very often, when lying in ambush for their enemies, have I been charmed with the concert of this 
melodious host. I think I shall be within the pale of strict veracity if I say that I have heard hundreds in 
full song at the same moment. But perhaps some of your readers may require more positive evidence 
that this enchanting concert was the actual production of Redwings and Fieldfares; and on this point I 
will endeavour to satisfy them. When on the look-out for Hawks, we always placed ourselves against the 
body of some large tree, surrounded by tall underwood, chiefly hazel and ash, and in these bushes I have 
seen, at the same moment, many Redwings and Fieldfares, with open bills and distended throats, in the full 
torrent of song, some occasionally within two or three yards of my head, as I stood motionless at my post. 
In such close vicinity, their plumage was as plainly seen as if I had held them in my hand; there was the 
clear bright stripe over the eye, and the unmistakeable rufous colour on the sides of the breast; and though 
I blush to own it, to make assurance doubly sure, I have shot them in the act of singing. Surely this must 
be sufficient to convince the most sceptical. Except the Nightingale, I do not know a more beautiful 
songster than the Redwing ; its notes much resemble those of the Song-Thrush, but are fuller, sweeter, and 
more melodious, many of them in tone approaching those of the Blackbird.” What says Mr. Wheelwright 
on the subject? ‘By the middle of the month of April most of the spring migrants had arrived, and the 


clear, loud, wild, desultory carol of the Redwing might be heard throughout the whole night, which was now 
as light as day. Of all the northern songsters, perhaps the Redwing stands first on the list, and is with 
justice called the northern Nightingale; for a sweeter song I never wish to listen to than the rich gush of 
melody it pours forth from the thick covert of a fir in the ‘silence of twilight’s contemplative hour,’ or more 
often in the still hour of midnight, when all else in nature is at rest. As soon as the breeding-season com- 
mences, the beautiful song ceases, and is changed into a kind of call, ‘ twee-twee-twee-twee-tweet,’ ending with 
a little trill.” (‘Spring and Summer in Lapland,’ pp. 120 & 283.) 

“In our long rambles through the boundless forest-scenery of Norway,” says Mr. Hewitson, “ or during 
our visits to some of its thousand isles, whether by night or by day, the loud, wild, and most delicious 
song of the Redwing seldom failed to cheer us. Unlike its ally, the Fieldfare, it was solitary and shy, and 
on our approach to the tree on the top of which it was perched, would drop down and hide itself in the 
thick of the brushwood. Throughout that part of the country which we visited, it is known by the name of 
Nightingale ; and well it deserves to be so called, for a sweeter songster I have never listened to. Like the 
Nightingale of more southern skies, its clear sweet song would occasionally charm us during the hours of 
night, if the two or three delightful hours of twilight which succeed the long day of a Norwegian summer 
can be called night. The birds, like the other inhabitants of the country, seem loth to lose in sleep a 
portion of this delicious short-lived season. 

“The nest of the Redwing, as far as I can speak from my own observation in Norway, is placed singly, 
like those of the Thrush and Blackbird, in the centre of a thorn or other thick bush. It is similar to those of 
the Blackbird, Fieldfare, and Ring Ouzel. Outwardly it is formed of moss, roots, and dry grass; inwardly 
it is cemented with clay, and lined with finer grass. Mr. Proctor informs me that ‘in Iceland, where there 
is scarcely any wood except the birch-tree, and that stunted to a dwarf, weather-beaten shrub, the Redwing 
builds among its branches, frequently supporting the nest upon those which overhang rocky ground. 
Sometimes the nest is placed at the base of the tree’s trunk, and often upon a bare ledge of rock, like that 
of the Ring Ouzel, which frequents similar desert wilds. ‘The Redwing is the only Thrush in Iceland.’ It 
breeds in single pairs: on the south of the island, the eggs are laid at the beginning of June, and about ten 
days later on the north side; they are usually four or five in number, and sometimes, though rarely, six ; 
they are generally somewhat smaller than those of the Fieldfare, but at times do not differ from the eges 
of that species. They also closely resemble the eggs of the Blackbird and Ring Ouzel ; indeed, we have no 
genus of birds in which the eggs of several species are so much alike. 

‘Mr. Wolley states that at Muonioniska, in Tornea Lapmark, the Redwing ‘ makes its nest near the 
ground, in an open part of the wood, generally in the outskirts, on a stump of a log or the roots of a fallen 
tree, sometimes amongst a cluster of young stems of the birch, usually quite exposed, so as almost to seem 
as if placed so purposely, the walls often supported only by their foundation. The first or coarse part of 
the nest is made of dried bents, and sometimes with fine twigs and moss; this is lined with a thin layer of 
dirt, and then is added a thick bed of fine grass of the previous year, compactly woven together, which 
completes the structure. Outside there is often a good quantity of the kind of lichen called reindeer moss, 
and I found one nest entirely covered with it; while fresh, and the fine ramifications of the lichen were 
unbroken, it had a most beautiful appearance. The nest of the Redwing can generally be distinguished 
from that of the Fieldfare by the much smaller quantity of plaster used in its construction, none of which 
is visible until the nest is pulled to pieces; it is therefore relatively lighter, besides being of smaller size. 
The birds appear to be somewhat irregular in their time of breeding. Of those nests which I saw near 
Muonioniska, on the 13th of June, one contained three young and two eggs, another five small eggs 
recently laid, and which perhaps belonged to a last year’s bird; the third contained four nearly hatched. 
On the 8th of July, I saw at the same place two nests with newly laid eggs, but they might have been a 
second brood, or have belonged to birds which had been robbed of their first; there were five eggs in each 
of these nests, and this appears to be the usual number.’ ” 

Of the eggs figured by Mr. Hewitson, one is shorter and rounder than the other, and is of a pale olive- 
green, very minutely sprinkled with light reddish brown ; the longer egg is similar as to its ground-colour, 
but has the reddish markings larger and more apparent. 

As an article of food, the Redwing is in considerable demand. Hundreds are annually killed in this 
country for the table; and on the Continent it is still more sought after with this view. 

The Plate represents a male, the size of life, in the plumage of early spring, on a branch of the Buck- 


thorn (Rhamnus catharticus). 
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Turdus pilaris, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 291. 
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Merula pilaris, Selby, Ill. Brit. Orn., vol. i. p. 160. 
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Tue Fieldfare and Redwing are so intimately associated, that when the mind reverts to one, the thoughts 
are naturally led to the other. Both are migrants, which come to this country in autumn for the purpose of 
spending the winter; and both simultaneously depart again in spring, to breed and pass the summer in 
Norway, Lapland, and Russia. Like the Jackdaw and the Rook, they frequently unite in large flocks ; but 
this band of brotherhood is broken up at the period of reproduction; each then goes its own way, and 
selects its own locality,—the larger bird or Fieldfare nesting in communities, the smaller or Redwing more 
solitarily. 

The countries bordering the Arctic Circle are more quickly influenced by the retiring of the sun than 
those further south, hence in the early part of autumn or the months of September and October insect-life 
becomes more scarce ; and, as no haws or berries are produced there, the great hordes of these birds are 
necessitated to proceed further south, some to the British Islands, others to France and Spain, and others 
to southern Russia and Persia: from north to south at one season, and vice versa at the opposite period, are 
the directions in which these birds and most migratory animals move. There are those who ease their 
consciences by considering the destruction of a migrant fair sport; and there are persons who will sneak 
beneath the hedgerows the entire day for a chance shot at a Fieldfare, but who will allow the Thrush 
and the Blackbird to fly off unscathed from the ditch along which they are creeping. 

On their arrival in the autumn, the Fieldfares spread themselves so generally over the whole of the British 
Islands, that there is no part of the country in which the bird may not be found, if the weather be open. 
Arable lands, pastures, extensive heaths, and commons are principally resorted to: there it hops over the 
surface of the ground, and searches for the insects, grubs, and other larve which constitute its food. If 
frost sets in, the berry-bearing trees of the hedgerow afford it a supply; if the weather becomes still 
more severe, and this kind of food scant, a southerly and westerly movement takes place, and an asylum is 
sought in the warm and moist counties of Devonshire and Cornwall; here it remains until the weather 
breaks, when it again returns to its former localities. In this way the bird spends the winter and awaits 
the return of the sun, some remaining until the end of April, and even till the beginning of May, before 
-hey wing their way across the northern seas to their summer home. But do they all go? Does not a 
remnant remain behind and breed in some part of Scotland? I think sufficient evidence has been adduced 
by various writers that such is the case; but I must caution my readers not to mistake for it the Missel- 
Thrush, which of late years has become very numerous in that country. I have no intention of casting a 
doubt upon the truthfulness of those who have asserted that the Fieldfare breeds in the British Islands ; 
for some of their remarks are certainly worthy of consideration, and, I think it likely, may be founded 
in fact, and that now and then a pair, or a few pairs, may remain and breed in some suitable locality in the 
Highlands. On this head the late Mr. St. John says :—‘‘ 30th of April: the Fieldfares are still here, but not 
in numbers as they were a few days ago, when large flocks passed by, on their way to the northward. A few 
pairs I am told breed in the large woods near the Spey; and in 1848 I was shown a nest and eggs brought 
from that district by a brother of Mr. Dunbar, who described it as having been placed near the ground.” 
In some remarks communicated to the ‘ Field’ by Mr. Alexander Fraser, of Barncluith, Hamilton, N. B., he 
says :—‘‘I observe that several of your correspondents mention as rare the seeing of the Fieldfare in 
Scotland as late as May. About a fortnight ago I had pointed out to me a nest supposed to be a Missel- 
Thrush’s. The bird was evidently sitting. Two days after, the nest had been harried, and the eges taken 
away ; however, I have the nest itself. It answers Hewitson’s description exactly. To-day I have discovered 
another nest of the same bird. It has at present only one egg—a Fieldfare’s undoubtedly. | The 
gamekeeper here tells me he has frequently seen nests of the same bird; [also myself think Ihave observed 
it before. I believe it is generally supposed not to breed in this country ; here are at least two instances to 
the contrary. Both nests were built in the first cleft of young trees, about 14 feet from the ground.” 

Mr. Hewitson, who, with the enthusiasm of a true lover of nature, was induced to proceed on a bird- 
nesting expedition to the coast of Norway in the summer of 1833, accompanied by his friends John Hancock 
and B. Johnson, when speaking of this bird, says :—‘‘ Intending that the Fieldfare should be our avant-courier 
to its native land, it was with peculiar interest that we watched its long lingering in our own for weeks 


after our Blackbirds and Thrushes had commenced their nidification. It was not until the end of April 
that the last of them took their departure from our neighbourhood. In a few days afterwards, on the 14th 
of May, we enjoyed the pleasure of again seeing them in their own wild native woods, engaged so early 
after their arrival in all the bustle of preparation for the production of other colonies to visit us in future 
years. We had been out all day, rambling through those almost impassable forests ; and after having climbed 
many a tree to no purpose—to nests of the previous summer, which we supposed must have once been - 
tenanted by the birds of which we were in search—were returning home, weary and disappointed, when 
suddenly the monotonous silence was broken by the loud harsh cries of a colony of Fieldfares, which, alarmed 
at our approach, were anxiously watching over their newly established dwellings. We very soon forgot our 
toils in the delight which we experienced at the discovery of several of their nests, and were surprised to 
find them, so contrary to the habits of the rest of the genus with which we are acquainted, breeding in 
society. ‘Their nests (two hundred or upwards of which were found within a small circle in the forest) were 
at various heights above the ground, from four to thirty or forty feet or upwards, and mixed with old ones 
of the preceding summer: they were, for the most part, placed against the trunk of the spruce-fir tree ; 
some were, however, at a considerable distance from it, towards the smaller end of the thicker branches. 
They resemble most nearly those of the Ring-Ouzel: the outside is composed of sticks and coarse grass, and 
weeds gathered wet, matted together with a small quantity of clay, and lined with a thick bed of fine dry 
grass. None of them yet contained more than three eggs, although we afterwards found that five were 
more commonly the number than four, and that even six were very frequent. They are very similar to those 
of the Blackbird, and even more so to those of the Ring-Ouzel and the Redwing, but do not vary so much ; 
indeed so closely do the eggs of the four species resemble each other, that a drawing of one would suffice 
for all. They are all so closely freckled throughout, that the colour of the freckles predominates ; they all 
have a variety in which the ground-colour is most seen, the red-brown spots being larger and much more 
sparingly sprinkled.” 

Speaking of the bird in Lapland, Mr. Wheelwright says :—‘ The Fieldfare was, next to the Brambling, the 
commonest bird in these forests, and its hoarse laughing cackle followed us wherever we went in the fir- 
forest ; and I never saw the Fieldfare breeding anywhere else. It did not breed here in colonies; for 
although the nests are seldom far apart, we never found two in the same tree. I think no Thrush’s ege 
is subject to so much variation as the egg of the Fieldfare; and it would be almost impossible to describe 
it better than that it much resembles that of the Blackbird, but is usually more highly coloured. We took 
our first nest on the 25th of May, and our last on the 7th of July, at which time some of the young were 
able to fly.” 

Mr. H. E. Dresser informs me that he “found a nest just outside the town of Uleaborg, on the 13th June, 
1861, containing seven eggs ; and another close to it, containing five. So many as seven are, I believe, seldom 
found in one nest.” 

Desirous, like Mr. Hewitson, to see the Fieldfare in its native woods, I proceeded to Norway, for this and 
other reasons, in the year 1856, accompanied by Mr. Wolf. We found the bird breeding on the Dovrefjeld in 
abundance, and the only difference from Mr. Hewitson’s description which we noticed was that all the nests 
we saw were placed among the stunted birch-trees ; but this was doubtless due to the circumstance of our 
being far above the pine-forests. 

The summer dress of the Fieldfare is much darker in all its tints, particularly on the breast, and richer in 
colour in every respect than during its sojourn in this country. The sexes are alike in colour at both seasons. 
In the young the bill is very much swollen at the gape, and nearly white, blending into purplish brown 
towards the tip; the tarsi and toes are also purplish brown ; and the inside of the mouth brilliant yellow; like 
young Thrushes, they have also very distinct triangular spots of brown on the abdomen. In confirmation of 
what I have said as to the Fieldfare occasionally staying very late in this country, I may mention that 
John Box, Esq., of White Place, near Maidenhead, allowed his keeper to shoot the fine examples from 
which my figures were made on the 19th of April 1864. 

Besides the countries above mentioned, the Fieldfare frequents all parts of Europe, goes as far south in 
winter as the Atlas range in Africa, and is also found at the same season in Asia Minor and the northern 
parts of Persia. 

The figures on the accompanying Plate, and the nest, are all of the natural size. 
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TURDUS ATROGULARIS, Temm. 
Black-throated Thrush. 


Turdus atrogularis, Temm. Man. d’Orn., 2nd edit., tom. i. p. 169, and tom. iii. p. 93, 
dubius, Bechst. 

Bechstemu, Naum. Naturg., neue Ausg., tom. ii. p. 310, tab. 69. fig. 1. 
atrigularis, Schleg. Rev. Crit. des Ois. d’Eur., p. xi. 

Merula atrogularis, Bonap. Geog. and Comp. List of Birds of Eur. and N. Amer., p. 17. 
Cichloides Bechsteint, Kaup. 

Planesticus atrogularis, Jerd. Birds of India, vol. i. p. 529. 











A rine example of this species having been killed in England, another instance is thereby afforded of the fact 
that many birds whose natural homes are in the northern and eastern portions of Asia wander occasionally 
into countries further west. Mostly they are solitary individuals that thus shift their quarters ; but in some 
cases the movement is effected by hundreds, as in the well-known instance of the Sand-Grouse (Syrrhaptes 
paradoxus), flocks of which resorted to Europe in the years 1859-60. In like manner examples of the 
present species have, now and then, for a long period visited the European countries contiguous to Siberia 
and Western Asia, but until lately have not been found so far westward as the British Islands. The par- 
ticulars connected with the solitary example of the bird that has as yet been detected on our shores, 
and from which one of my figures on the opposite Plate has been taken, will be found in the following 
notes forwarded to me by T. J. Monk and George Dawson Rowley, Esqs. The former gentleman says, 
“On Wednesday last (Dec. 23, 1868) a fine example of the Black-throated Thrush (Zurdus atrogularis) 
was shot near Lewes, and is now in my possession. It is, I believe, the first obtained in Great Britain. The 
specimen, which proved to be a male, is in excellent condition, and has been well preserved by Swaysland, of 
Brighton. Mr. G. D. Rowley will take it to London and exhibit it at the meeting of the Zoological Society 
on the 13th of January next, and will leave the bird with you, should you wish to figure it in your ‘ Birds of 
Great Britain.’” ‘I think it a matter of interest,” says Mr. Rowley, “that a Thrush belonging to the fauna 
of Central Asia, and only an accidental visitor to Europe, should be found on the south coast of Great 
Britain,” Mr. Blyth says (in ‘ The Ibis,’ new series, vol. iv. 1868, p. 355) that some examples of 7° atrigularis 
have the tail more or less rufous, as in 7. ruficodlis,—and adds, ‘I suspect that 7° atrogularis and 7. rujficollis 
are specifically identical. I believe, however, that most authors consider them distinct species, in which 
you also concur.” 

As the individual above mentioned was not allowed to live an hour after it was seen, no opportunity was 
afforded for observing its habits and actions—which is the more to be regretted, inasmuch as but little has 
been written respecting them by any one: that they vary in some slight degree from those of the other 
members of the family there can be little doubt, since in form and general appearance the bird differs from 
all the European Thrushes—a circumstance which has led to two or three generic appellations being applied 
to it, as will be seen in the above list of synonyms. In one respect it is certainly very peculiar, namely 
in the great variation of plumage to which it is subject—some individuals having speckled and spotted 
throats and sides, somewhat like true Thrushes, while in others the throat is jet black. I have not seen any 
with reddish tail-feathers or any rufous colouring on the throat sufficiently apparent to warrant my believing 
the 7. atrogularis and the 7. ruficollis of Pallas to be one and the same species, as they are believed to be 
by some ornithologists ; and as I find that Mr. Jerdon keeps them separate, I shall continue to do the same ; 
for if they really be identical, then many other so-called species, such as 7. Naumanni and 7. fuscatus must 
be united, and the list of birds greatly diminished in number. 

‘This Thrush,” says Mr. Jerdon, “is found throughout the Himalayas, inhabiting the higher ranges in: 
the interior in summer, but descending to the lower ranges in winter; and it is even occasionally found in 
the plains of Lower Bengal. Mr. Blyth records its having been shot at Barrackpore, near Calcutta. [ 
found it not uncommon near Darjeeling in winter. It keeps to the more open woods, at a level of from 
three to eight thousand feet, and is occasionally seen on roads and pathways. It feeds on insects and 
berries.” 

Dr. Bree remarks that “this bird is an inhabitant of Siberia, whence it occasionally migrates into Russia, 
Hungary, Silesia, and Austria. Its occurrence in Europe, however, is only accidental ; and little or nothing 
is known of its habits. It ranges south as far as Nepaul.” 

I am especially indebted to Arthur Grote, Esq., for some fine examples of this bird which he has 


kindly presented to me; of these a fine male and a female (shot at Lahore), from the collection of C. H. T. 
Marshall, Esq., present such a marked difference, particularly in the colouring of the throat, that I have 
considered it desirable to describe them, and also another specimen differing from both, from the collection 
of Mr. Jerdon. 

The male has all the upper surface of the body and the tail clear brown; the outer margins of the 
secondaries slightly tinged with light reddish-brown ; axillaries rich orange-brown ; throat and chest black, 
each feather slightly margined with light grey; centre of the abdomen dull white with dashes of brown on 
the flanks and under tail-coverts; bill black at the tip, at the base white, but here it has evidently been 
yellow. 

The female is similar to the male; the throat as well as the centre of the abdomen dull white with 
strong dashes of white down the sides of the neck, and a conspicuous pectoral band of similar blotches 
across the chest; the flanks marked in like manner with brown; over the eye a buffy white supercilium. 

Mr. Jerdon’s specimen has the centre of the throat and the abdomen dull white, with distinct spots or 
guttated markings across the chest; on the sides of the body these markings assume the form of striz. 


This specimen, besides having a shorter tail, is considerably smaller than the others, so much so as 
almost to lead to the inference of its being a distinct bird. 
The figures are of the size of life. 
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without such manifestations of its presence ; but why these noisy calls are uttered is by no means clear ; 
that they are emitted both when danger is near and when there is no cause for apprehension, I am certain. 
At this season the bird again becomes vigorous and bold, his flight is now dashing, and his turns into the 
hedge or among the glades of the copse are quick, bustling, and determined. 

The Blackbird being a more stationary species than the Thrush, seldom removes from the garden or the 
wood in which it has taken up its abode. Great numbers occasionally arrive from the continent about the 
time of the coming of the Fieldfare. Whether these migrants do or do not leave our island again when the 
great vernal movement takes place among birds is somewhat uncertain. 

To, describe the nest and eggs of so common a bird is, in my opinion, so much useless writing ; they have 
been described over and over again, from the time of Gilbert White to the popular ‘ History of British 
Birds,’ by the Rev. C. A. Johns. Almost in every cottage garden the nest may be seen; and an examination 
of its greasy lining will be sufficient to distinguish it from the clay-plastered nest of the Thrush, just as its 
freckled olive eggs differ from those of that species. 

Macgillivray, speaking of its food, states that in winter it ‘consists principally of snails, especially 
Helix aspersa and H. nemorals, the shells of which it breaks by raising them in its bill and dashing them 
against a stone or other hard surface; it also occasionally breaks them by pecking against the spire, where 
the shell is much thinner. Like many other birds, however, its food is much varied. ‘Thus in the stomach 
of one I found a great number of seeds and husks of Graminee, including wheat and oats ; in that of another, 
coleopterous insects ; in that of a third, coleoptera and seeds of various kinds; in that of a fourth, mollusca 
and fragments of shells ; in that of a fifth, seeds, mollusca, and a few grains of gravel. Earthworms, larve, 
berries, and seeds of different kinds have been found in others that I have opened. It also greedily devours 
slugs, worms, and fruits. When gooseberries are in-season you may see them feeding from sunrise to sun- 
set, except when they betake themselves to a pond to wash. In winter they feed on the wild fruit of the 
hedges, and on slugs and worms in the pastures. The sides of hedges and walls are favourite places of 
resort at these times, for it there readily procures worms and snails. In hard weather it often eats the 
berries of the Hawthorn, which it swallows whole, and betakes itself to the cornyards, where it picks up 
seeds, chiefly on the ground.” 

On consulting the works of Selby and Yarrell, we learn that the Blackbird is generally distributed. over 
England. Macgillivray states that it is equally abundant in every part of Scotland, even the Hebrides, but 
that, owing to the absence of sylvan vegetation, it does not breed in those islands; and Thompson says it is 
a common resident throughout the wooded districts of Ireland. On the continent of Europe it is as 
abundant as with us, and proceeds as far north as Norway and Sweden, and occasionally to Iceland ; south- 
wardly it occurs on the shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, and even beyond these waters, for I 
have seen skins from Persia, Asia Minor, the three provinces of Algeria, and other parts of North Africa ; 
it also forms part of the avifauna of Madeira, the Azores, and the island of Teneriffe, where I found it 
abundant, and shot specimens; from further south than this I have never seen examples. 

The two sexes differ considerably in outward appearance, the entire plumage of the male being coal-black, 
while his bare eyelid and his bill are of the richest orange, a hue which also pervades the inside of the 
mouth and throat during the breeding-season; the female, on the other hand, has the general plumage 
brown, and the throat grey, streaked with dark brown. 

The Plate represents a fine adult male and a hen sitting on her nest, with its frequent accompaniment, the 


Honeysuckle, all of the natural size. 





MERULA VULGARIS, Ray. 
Blackbird. 


Merula vulgaris, Ray. 

Turdus merula, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 80. 

Merula merula, Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 552. 

: nigra, Leach, Syst. Cat. of Spec. of Indig. Mamm. and Birds in Brit. Mus., p. 20. 
pmetorum, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl. p. 373. 











truncorum, Brehm, ib., p. 373. 

alticeps, Brehm, ib., p. 373. 

Carniolica, Brehm, ib., p. 374. 

Sylvia merula, Savi, Orn. Tosc., tom. i. p. 205. 








Ir has always appeared to me that an unnecessary degree of hesitation has been shown respecting the pro- 
priety of generically separating the Blackbird from the Thrush; for surely one moment’s reflection is sufficient 
to convince every ornithologist that the bird is of a different form. To say that there are species directly 
intermediate in structure is merely begging the question ; for while I admit that such is the case, these are, 
in my opinion, quite distinct from both. As regards form, I consider that of the Blackbird to be one of the 
most perfect in existence, all its parts being, perhaps, more evenly balanced than in any other bird: its bill 
is in just proportion to the size of its head; its wings, which are neither long nor short, to that of its body ; 
while its tail, legs, and feet are all in unison therewith. Even when compared with the Thrush, the Black- 
bird is more symmetrical. It might naturally be supposed that a bird so perfectly formed would be equally 
at its ease on the grourid, among the branches of the trees, and in the air; and so it really is. 

The specific name of vulgaris assigned to this species by our celebrated countryman, Ray, implies that 
it is well known over the whole of the British Islands; but although common it is not less a favourite with 
all, from our good Queen, who, while I am penning these lines, in June 1866, must have enjoyed its plain- 
tive but tuneful song in the beautiful woods at Cliveden, to the cottager who, not content with hearing it in 
his own or his neighbour’s garden, imprisons the sable bird in a white-willow cage for his own. especial 
delectation. This act is less excusable in the cottager than in the Londoner, whose tastes for nature are 
greater than his means; for although he might prefer to hear this favourite in the sylvan woods, he is 
generally precluded from doing so. 

The Blackbird in a state of nature is seen under so many aspects that I scarcely know which of them to 
touch upon first. Let it be in winter then, when perchance the face of the country will be carpeted with 
unsullied snow, and the ebony blackness of bis plumage will offer a greater contrast than at any other 
season. Now the bird has a steady shivering flight as he passes along the ditch or the hedge-side where 
he has been grubbing for the Hehx nemoralis, the larvee of some coleopterous insect, or the fallen berries of 
the whitethorn; perchance the bird may be under the laurel of the shrubbery, or among the fallen leaves 
of the coppice, or he may seek the rick-yard of the farmer at this inclement season. During the period of 
cold the Blackbird appears nipped, and his disposition tame and confiding. If the following months have 
brought back the sun in ever so slight a degree, the bird becomes spirited and bold; he now passes with 
measured jumps over the green lawn, droops his wings, jerks his ample tail, and displays unmistakeable 
manifestations that the season is fast advancing when he will be mated and the task of incubation duly 
performed. The time, in fact, is near at hand when, from his resting-place on a fir or beech, he will pipe 
forth his melancholy strain—a strain so peculiar and so full of resonant notes that it cannot be mistaken 
for that of any other bird. 

At Midsummer every great wood and grove is tenanted by many Blackbirds uttering their uniform ditties, 
and answering each other during the greater part of the day; but their conversations are never heard so 
early in the morning or so late in the evening as those of the more joyous Thrush. It is to these two 
birds and the Wren, at this particular season, that Shakespeare’s lines refer— 


«The Ouzel Cock so black of hue 
With orange tawny bill, 
The Throstle with his note so true, 
And Wren with little quill."—Midsummer Night's Dream, Act. iti. sc. 1. 


One, two, or more broods having been reared between spring and autumn, the Blackbird resorts to 
the interior of woods, hedgerows, and sometimes fields of turnips. As the autumn days approach, its 
shrill, bickering, noisy chatter may be heard in the brakes in the evening; for it seldom retires to rest 
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MERULA TORQUATA. 


Ring-Ousel. 


Turdus torquatus, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 80. 

Merula torquata, Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 552. 

Sylvia torquata, Savi, Orn. Tosc., tom. i. p. 206. 

Copsichus torquatus, Kaup, Natiirl. Syst., p. 157. 

Merula montana, collaris et alpestris, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., pp. 375, 376, 377, tab. 21. fig. 6. 





In the British Islands the Ring-Ousel must be regarded as a migratory bird; for it comes and goes as 
regularly as the Fieldfare and the Redwing,—but, unlike those birds, is a summer and not a winter sojourner, 
its arrival taking place in April, and its departure in the month of September. Its spring migration is very 
different from its autumnal movement ; for it arrives singly or in small parties, and generally goes direct to its 
breeding-grounds on the hills ; while in autumn it is spread over the country, and we find both old and young 
in the lowlands, and sometimes in the gardens. They then gradually move southward, and before the cold 
weather sets in will all have departed to the western part of France, Portugal, and Spain, whence they 
again push onwards to the shores of the Mediterranean, and across that sea to their winter quarters in 
Morocco and other parts of North Africa. 

Unlike the Blackbird, which locates itself in lowland woods, shrubberies, and gardens, the Ring-Ousel 
resorts to the wildest tracts of our mountains, and there, far from the haunts of man, it breeds, gene- 
rally constructing its nest among the rocks of the wildest glens and the most rugged watercourses, but 
occasionally in juniper bushes or patches of furze on the mountain-side, high up on wild moors, tors, and 
peaks, where the drumming of the snipe is heard, the raven utters its sonorous croak, the Titlark and Wheat- 
ear are its companions, and the dashing Merlin its enemy. Generally speaking, wherever there are rocky 
‘mountains of above a thousand feet elevation, in any part of Britain, this spirited bird is to be found; so 
that the rugged parts of old Cornwall, the Dart- and Ex-moors of Devon, the greater part of Wales, Der- 
byshire, Cumberland, the Pentlands, the Grampians, and the bleak hills of Sutherland- and Ross-shires are 
among the places on the mainland frequented by it; while the islands to the north and westward—the Ork- 
neys, Shetland, and the Hebrides—and all suitable situations in Ireland, are not less resorted to. 

Mr. Stevenson, speaking of the Ring-Ousel as seen in Norfolk, remarks that it is a regular migrant, but 
has been known occasionally to nest in that country; “ and although probably overlooked from its general 
resemblance to the common Blackbird, and the similarity in the eggs of the two species, it is not improbable 
that a few pairs may breed nearly every year in favourable districts ; and I have reason to believe that such is 
the case at Holkham.” 

Mr. Ryland, of Horsey, informed Mr. Stevenson that he generally saw several every year in the early 
spring, and in May 1857 watched four, morning after morning, on the grass in front of his window ; and as 
constantly did an old Missel-Thrush descend from an oak hard by, where she had a nest, and attack first 
one and then another, until she drove them away, showing that she would not permit of intruders, as these 
birds really were. 

In disposition the Ring-Ousel is bold and spirited, perches with upright breast on the very summit of the 
rock, and springs from stone to stone with the greatest agility. At times, however, it is shy and recluse, but, 
when driven from the bush in which it has secreted itself, flies with surprising rapidity, uttering as it goes a 
loud defiant whistle, or, on again alighting on a stone or crag, its peculiar chattering notes, reminding us 
of the Petrocossyphi or Rock-Thrushes, to which, in my opinion, it is nearly allied. 

It has always been an object with me while writing the present work to render as much general informa- 
tion as may be in my power respecting the range of the species over countries beyond our own. This in 
fact is essential ; for every one, I should suppose, would like to know whither this bird, for example, goes when 
it leaves us, and whence it has come when it returns. The Ring-Ousel is by no means a cosmopolite ; for it is 
not found in India, nor in Africa south of the equator, neither is it an inhabitant of America. In Europe, on 
the other hand, it is so generally dispersed that it may be said to frequent every country suited to its habits and 
economy. In the Alps and the Apennines, as a matter of course, it is plentiful, as it is in the Tyrol in the 
east, and the highlands of Norway and Finland in the north, while in the low country of Holland it is a 
scarce bird. Southward of the Mediterranean, we learn from Loche that it winters in the provinces of Algeria 
and Constantine. On the continent of Europe, as with us, it is a migrant—not that every one leaves a 
country or a district. ‘To most rules there is an exception ; and a Swallow or a Black-cap remaining with 
us does not constitute those birds permanent residents any the more. I have remarked that a considerable 


variation occurs between the Swiss birds and those of England, the Alpine birds being much lighter in colour, 
and having the little crescentic marks on the belly broader and more defined than those of the birds killed in 
this country. The pectoral mark varies very considerably in different individuals, being small and dusky in 
some, while it is large and snow-white in others ; in the female, which is otherwise similarly clothed to the male, 
it is often suffused with brown, and in the young of the year is but faintly indicated. I am able to state this 
with certainty, after a careful examination of a number of specimens sent to me in the flesh by Sir John H. 
Crewe, Bart., who had them shot at different periods for the furtherance of this work. The figures of the young 
birds in the accompanying Plate were drawn from examples obtained by myself in the Dovrefjeld, in Norway, 
where the bird was breeding in abundance at an elevation of 5000 feet. In the neighbourhood of Jerkin 
the young birds were just ready to leave the nest on the Ist of July; so that by September they would have 
become sufficiently strong to perform their southerly migration. The food of the Ring-Ousel, with us, consists 
mainly of insects and their larve ; but, like the Thrush and Blackbird, it occasionally varies its diet with 
fruits and berries, among which the Whortle, the Bilberry, the Juniper, and the Mountain-Ash are included. 

The Duke of Argyll tells me that in Argyllshire “the Ring-Ousel appears to be restricted in the breeding- 
season to an altitude above the sea which declines as you go north, “ke the snow-line. I never saw it here 
under an elevation of 1000 feet, except in autumn, when it comes down to eat the berries of several trees ; 
but in Sutherlandshire I saw it along the wood-sides quite low down in spring.” 

Thirteen nests of the Ring-Ousel, from the late Mr. Heysham’s collection, were all alike in form, and 
constructed of the same materials—namely, moss, roots, long grasses, and mud intermingled, which, when 
dry and hard, resembled the inside of a Thrush’s nest ; interiorly they have a warm lining of very fine grasses 
for the reception of the eggs. These nests are of large size, some of them considerably exceeding that of a 
Blackbird. 

The eggs, which are from four to six in number, are regularly oval, and of a pale bluish green, freckled all 
over with pale brown, so much like those of the Blackbird as not readily to be distinguished with certainty. 

All writers who have seen the ‘‘ Mountain-Ousel” in a state of nature, speak highly of its vocal powers ; 
and their remarks to a certain extent are truthful; for, besides a series of chattermg notes which it freely 
utters on the approach of an intruder, its carol is pleasing and melodious, sweeter than that ofa Thrush, but 
less spirited and vigorous, unlike that of its near ally the Blackbird, but somewhat resembling in quality the 
short but cheery song of Petrocossyphus cyaneus, the Merle bleu of the French, the ‘‘ Sparrow on the house- 
top” ofScripture. ‘I was delighted with the song of the Ring-Ousel, which was to be heard through every 
clump of birch” (St. John, ‘ Tour in Sutherlandshire’”). “Of all the Thrushes, perhaps the wild desultory 
carol of the Ring-Ousel is the loudest and clearest” (Wheelwright, ‘Spring and Summer in Lapland’). 
‘¢When alarmed, it utters a repetition of strong clear notes, like those of a Blackbird, but louder ; and its 
song consists of a few simple loud and mellow notes” (Macgillivray, ‘ History of British Birds’). 

The adult male in the breeding-season has the bill yellow, clouded with dark marks on the upper mandible, 
and the naked lash which surrounds the eye pale olive-yellow; the tarsi and toes are reddish black. : 

The colouring of these parts of the female is similar, but more clouded than in the male. 

The young, when they leave the nest, are without a trace of the white crescentic mark on the breast, have 
the under surface crossed with wavy lines of black and yellowish white, the inside of the mouth lemon- 
yellow, and the legs and feet purplish brown. 

The Plate represents the male, female, and young, of the natural size. 
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OREOCINCLA AUREA. 
White’s Thrush. 


Turdus aureus, Hollandre, Faun. de la Moselle, p. 60. 

varius, Pall: Zoog. Rosso-Asiat., tom. i. p. 449. 

—— Whiter, Kyt. Hist. of Rarer Brit. Birds, p. 92, and fig. 
varius seu White, Temm. Man. d’Orn., tom. iv. p. 602. 
Oreocincla Whiter, Gould, Proc. of Zool. Soc , 1837, p. 45. 
Turdus lunulatus, Blas. List of Birds of Eur., Eng. edit., p. 9. 
Oreocincla aurea, Bonap. Cat. des Ois. d’Eur., p. 5. 








Tue known members of the genus Oreocincla, which are not more than three or four in number, inhabit 
the forests of most parts of the Old World with the exception of those of Africa. Some of them are found 
in the extreme south of Tasmania, in Australia, and Java; while others are distributed over India, China, 
and Japan; and it is from these latter countries that the few individuals of O. aurea that have been killed in 
Europe have probably wandered. 

The first recorded instances of the occurrence of the bird in England will be found in Yarrell’s ‘ History 
of British Birds,’ where he states that, by the kind permission of the Earl of Malmesbury, he was enabled 
to give a figure of the species from an extremely beautiful example shot by his Lordship on his estate at 
Heron Court, near Christchurch, Hampshire, n January 1828, and, with reference to a second specimen, 
mentions that he was indebted to Mr. Jesse for an introduction to his friend Mr. Bigge, of Hampton Court, 
who had allowed him the use of an example said to have been shot in the New Forest, Hampshire, by one 
of the forest-keepers, who parted with it to a bird-preserver at Southampton, of whom Mr. Bigge bought 
it for his own collection; the third is stated, in the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History,’ vol. xi. p. 78, 
to have been obtained by R. L. Allman, Esq., in the neighbourhood of Bandon, in the county of Cork, Ire- 
land, about ten days prior to the date of the communication (Dec. 15, 1842), and to be in the possession 
of G. J. Allman, Esq., Professor of Botany in Trinity College, Dublin. More recently, by a happy 
chance for ornithologists, a fourth and living example attracted the notice of one of our best naturalists 
and sportsmen, Mr. Robert F. Tomes, who perseveringly followed up the bird until he obtained the prize, 
an examination of which led to the production of his admirable paper in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1859, “On the oc- 
currence of White’s Thrash (Oreocncla aurea) near Stratford-on-Avon, with remarks on the genera Oreocinela, 
Turdus, and Merula,” from which I take the liberty of making some extracts referring to the present species. 

‘The opportunity of examining a recently killed specimen of this Thrush,” says Mr. Tomes, “occurs so 
rarely, that I thought it desirable to make an examination of it at once, before it had undergone mutilation 
of any of its parts in the process of preservation. The village of Welford, five miles west of Stratford-on- 
Avon, where the specimen was obtained, is situated in a bend of the Avon, on a soil of rich alluvium. Its 
position is highly favourable for the growth of timber and fruit trees ; and it is well shrouded in orchards 
and small enclosures fringed with their hedgerows and ivied elms, affording a favourite haunt for many of 
the smaller birds—with a good supply of cherries and other fruits in the summer months, and berries through 
the autumn and winter seasons. 

“In a small grass inclosure, immediately adjoining the village, and thickly surrounded by elms, a friend 
of mine observed a bird rise from a dry leafy ditch, which at the first glance was mistaken for a Woodcock, 
but soon recognized as one of the Thrush kind. This happened on the 6th of January; and on hearing 
the account, I stimulated further search, but without effect until the 23rd of that month, when the bird was 
again flushed from the same inclosure, and, as before, from the bottom of a dry ditch amongst dead leaves. 
Again on the 26th it rose from the same ditch, and within a few yards of the same spot. On each occasion 
it was busy in turning over the dead leaves, from beneath which it appears to have taken itsfood. Although 
Blackbirds, Thrushes, and Missel-Thrushes were abundant and seen at the same time feeding on the ivy 
and hawthorn berries, the present bird was always observed to resort only to the trees or hedges when 
disturbed, and then merely as a place of rest, remaining for some time perched in an upright position in 
one spot without noticing the berries or the species feeding on them. Its flight, when roused from 
feeding, was very undulating and low; and it often settled on the ground, only making choice of a tree when 
it happened to pass under one, into which it rose almost vertically. As far as its habits could be ascertained 
from these short opportunities of observation, it would appear to be almost entirely a ground-feeder. 
Mr. Blyth says the allied Indian species, Oreocincla dauma, is generally met with amongst bamboos, in which 
situation the ground would very likely be the attraction rather than the canes. 


‘*T have been particular in the description of the locality in which the bird appeared, on account of the 
interval which occurred between the first and second appearance ; for it must be supposed that it was a 
suitable one, or it would not have again returned to it after an absence of more than a fortnight.” —Jdis, 
1859, p. 379 et seg. 

The secluded, shy, and terrestrial habits of the individual observed by Mr. Tomes accord fully with those 
of its Australian ally, as far as I had an opportunity of witnessing them while in that country. I say as far; 
for although the bird was strictly indigenous, it was so scarce and dotted about in the midst of the forests 
so sparingly, that I never knew when I should meet with it ; and when I did, a transient view only was af- 
forded me. I once found its nest in the midst of a dense brush under Mount Wellington, in Tasmania; un- 
fortunately it was a forsaken ove, and contained only a single broken egg. The shape and structure of this 
nest, as well as the kind of situation in which it was placed, accorded pretty nearly with that of the Black- 
bird (Merula vulgaris); the colouring of the egg, too, was not very dissimilar. These details, it is true, 
have reference to another species ; but I am sure they will be equally applicable to White’s Thrush whenever 
similar opportunities of observing it have been obtained, and for this reason I claim to be excused for in- 
serting them here. 

Speaking of this bird, in the fourth volume of his ‘Manuel d’Ornithologie, Temminck states that it 
‘occasionally visits Western Europe, of which five or six examples may be cited—one in England [all 
that was known to him at the time], two at Hamburg, one on the Rhine, another in Germany, and one 
near Metz; some other captures are vaguely spoken of. The species is very abundant in Japan and some 
parts of Asia, whence it comes to us in Europe. I have not been able to find any difference between the 
Hamburg specimens and others from Japan.” One of the two specimens shot on the banks of the Elbe 
was obtained by me in a fresh state ; it formed the subject of plate 81, in the second volume of my ‘Birds 
of Europe,’ and is now in the possession of T. B. L. Baker, Esq., of Hardwicke Court, near Gloucester. 
I may add that this is one of the birds which has made Heligoland so famous for rare ornithological visitors, 
several examples having, I believe, been killed there. 

Of all the Oreocincle, the O. aurea is the largest in the size of its body; while at the same time it 
has a disproportionately smaller bill and its plumage more strongly lunated than any of its congeners. In 
none of them is there any marked difference in the colouring of the sexes; but, as is the case with our 
common Thrush, the females are a little less stout m their general contour, and comparatively feeble 
in their structure. ) 

Head, all the upper surface, and upper tail-coverts pale tawny olive ; each feather tipped with a crescent 
of black ; lesser wing-coverts dark or blackish brown, with a large, yellowish tawny, irregular-shaped spot 
just within the tip; greater coverts tawny olive, tipped with yellow; wing-feathers brown, margined exter- 
nally with tawny, and each having a large oblong spot of white about the middle of the interior web; four 
central tail-feathers tawny ; the remainder brown at the base, becoming tawny at the apical portion, and, ex- 
cept the outer one on each side, tipped with white; axillary feathers nearest the shoulder snow-white for 
their basal half, and deep black for their apical one; the next or lower series black at the base, and as con- 
spicuously tipped with white ; centre of the throat and abdomen, and under tail-coverts, creamy-white ; sides 
of the neck and under surface creamy-white, deepening into pale tawny towards, and with a crescent of 
brownish black at the tip; ‘‘irides very dark brown, almost black; upper mandible uniform dark brown; 
lower one similar, but yellowish towards and at the base ; legs and feet pale yellowish brown ; claws the same, 
but paler” (Tomes). 

The specific term White: (superseded by the earlier one of aurea) was assigned to the species by 
T. C. Eyton, Esq., in honour of the celebrated White, of Selborne, a compliment I retain by employing his 
name as an English appellation. 

The figure is of the size of life. 
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CICHLOSELYS SIBIRICUS. 
Siberian Thrush. 


Turdus sibiricus, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 815. 
——— leucocillus, Pall. Faun. Ross., tom. i. p. 450. 
auroreus, Pall. Faun. Ross., tom. i. p. 448. 








atrocyaneus, Homeyer. 

Merula sibirica, Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av., tom. i. p. 274. 
Oreocinela sibirica, Jaub. Rich. Orn., p. 202. 

Cichloselys sibericus, Bonap. in Parz. Cat. des Ois. d’ Europe. 
Geocichla, new. sp., Swinh. in Ibis, 1861, p. 37. 


Wueruer the earlier British ornithologists were less observant than those of the present day is a question 
not easily solved. In all probability they were, and many strange birds visited these islands then as now, 
and, after a brief sojourn, departed again to the countries whence they came ; yet we do not find any notices 
of such occurrences in the works of the earlier writers on our avifauna. However this may be, certain it is that 
very many species have visited us of late years both from the east and the west which do not appear to have 
been known in the times of Gilbert White, Montagu, and Bewick. With regard at least to the eastern birds 
which have occurred here during the last twenty years, I suspect that very many of them have been induced 
by some unwonted cause to wander westward, and that such species as Oreocincla aurea, Merula atrogularis, 
Exythrosterna parca, Carpodacus erythrinus, Euspiza melanocephala, Emberiza pusilla, E. rustica, and Syrrhaptes 
paradoxus have seldom, if ever before, paid occasional visits to the British Islands. Unable at this moment 
to refer to the page, I believe I have somewhere stated in my ‘ Birds of Europe,’ published more than thirty 
years ago, thata work on the “ birds of Great Britain could scarcely be considered complete unless the 
whole of the European species were figured therein, inasmuch as one or other of them would certainly occur 
in our islands at some time or other; and that the idea was not fallacious is evident by the occurrence of the 
species mentioned above, and several others, to which I have now to add the Siberian Thrush, of which a very 
fine example, now in the possession of F. Bond, Esq., was shot by a Mr. Drewett at St. Catherine’s Hill, 
near Guildford, in Surrey, in the beginning of February 1855, during the Crimean war. This individual, 
apparently a female, is faithfully represented in the upper figure of the accompanying plate, the male being 
figured from an eastern specimen. After a moment’s reflection, such a visit need not excite surprise, but 
might be naturally expected, since there are many instances of the bird’s occurrence in the western parts of 
the European continent, as will be seen from the following extract from Dr. Bree’s valuable ‘ Birds of 
Europe not found in the British Islands :’-— \ 

‘This bird is, as its name implies, an inhabitant of Siberia; but it has occurred a sufficient number of 
times in Europe to merit a place in its avifauna. 

“We have the authority of Pallas for its occurrence in Southern Russia, of Professor Blasius for its 
appearance in Germany; and M. Jaubert, in his ‘ Richesses Ornithologiques,’ mentions two instances of 
its having been captured in France. Homeyer has described it as 7. atrocyaneus upon the authority of a 
fine specimen killed in the north of Germany. 

“In Dr. Sclater’s excellent paper on the geographical distribution of the genus Turdus (< Ibis,’ 
1861, p. 278) we find 7. stbiricus in the Palearctic Region, appearing in Siberia, Amoor Land, Japan, 
and China; and we have its occurrence in these countries verified by Mr. Swinhoe and other writers. 
Dr. Schrenck does not, however, mention it in his ‘ Reisen im Amur-Lande.’ 

‘Of its habits and nidification I am unable to say any thing.” 

In Mr. Swinhoe’s catalogue of the birds of China, published in the ‘Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London’ for 1863, he describes a male in complete plumage which was shot at Amoy on the 
19th of April, 1861, and remarks :—* this is said to be a common bird in Siberia. In Japan it probably 
breeds, as Captain Blakiston brought young birds from Hakodadi. In the south of China it is rare, 
occurring occasionally during its migrations. It is said to have been procured as far south as Java.” 

I have great pleasure in adopting the late Prince Charles Bonaparte’s generic name of Cichloselys for this 
bird, since it will not range with either Merula, Turdus, or Oreocincla, to which latter form, however, it is 
most nearly affined. 

The figures are of the natural size 
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CINCLUS AQUATICUS. 
Water-Ouzel or Dipper. 


Sturnus cinclus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 290. 

Turdus cinclus, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. i. p. 343. 

Merula aquatica, Briss. Orn., tom. v. p. 252. 

Cinclus aquaticus, Bechst. Naturg. Deutsch., vol. iii. p. 808. 
melanogaster, 'Temm. ? 








In studying the habits and mode of life of the Water-Ouzel, the ornithologist is often led into the most 
romantic parts of our island; and if solitude and beautiful scenery be objects of attraction to him, he may 
while away many hours in pleasurable delight when thus engaged. To say that the Water-Ouzel never 
leaves the rivers springing from the high tors of Dartmoor and Derbyshire, the rocky rivers of Wales, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire, and all similar localities throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, would be wrong ; for, although the bird mostly frequents such situations, it is sometimes found in 
the small streams and rivers of other and less rocky parts of England. I have known a solitary individual 
to be killed in the little river Chess, in Buckinghamshire ; it has also been seen in the Colne, and in the 
slow-flowing rivers of Lincolnshire and Norfolk. On the Continent, all countries of a mountainous character, 
from Spain and Italy to Norway and Lapland, are mhabited by Water-Ouzels. In Holland and the Low 
Countries it is of course not to be expected. Among fishermen it has a bad character, from their belief 
that it feeds upon the ova of the trout and salmon; hence in some parts of Scotland it is destroyed by every 
device: but the charge, in my opinion, has not been established, nor have I any reason, after taking consi- 
derable pains to investigate the subject, to believe that it is just. During my visit, in November 1859, to 
Penoyre, the seat of Colonel Watkyns, on the river Usk, the Water-Ouzels were very plentiful, and his keeper 
informed me that they were then feeding on the recently deposited roe of the trout and salmon. By the 
Colonel’s desire, five specimens were shot for the purpose of ascertaining by dissection the truth of this 
assertion, but I found no trace whatever of spawn in either of them. Their hard gizzards were entirely 
filled with larve of Phryganea and the water-beetle (Aydrophilus). One of them had a small Bull-head 
(Cottus gobo) in its throat, which the bird had doubtless taken from under a stone. I suspect that insects 
and their larvee, with small shelled mollusks, constitute their principal food: and it may be that their labours 
in this way are rather beneficial than otherwise; for as many aquatic insects will attack the ova and fry, 
their destruction must be an advantage. I believe, indeed, that birds generally, nay always, do good rather 
than harm im the check they give to the undue extension of insect life: and it is not a little interesting to 
“observe how their varied forms are adapted to this particular end; there is no element, and scarcely a situa- 
tion in which insects can live, that is out of the reach of their more powerful enemies, the birds. This law of 
adaptation I have repeatedly referred to in my work on the Trochilide, where I have, among other examples, 
shown that the stout Brugmansie, with lengthened tubular corollas, are resorted to by Humming-Birds 
with enormously lengthened bills and still longer tongues, especially suited for the exploration of their 
inmost recesses ; while, on the other hand, the little Alpine flowers are visited by species with bills of the 
most diminutive size. The Swallow skims the surface of the water, the more powerful Swift hawks in the 
air, the little Willow-Wren (Phyllopneuste trochilus) investigates the foliage of trees, the Wren ( Troglodytes 
Europeus) the mossy bank, all for the same end and purpose ; while in the Water-Ouzel we have a bird which 
seeks its sustenance beneath the water,—so that even in this element the bird and the insects are side by 
side. In the diving-habits of the Water-Ouzel we find a seeming reversal of the law of gravitation; for as 
the living bird is lighter than water, how is it able to descend and sustain itself at the bottom? Some 
assert that it is by clinging to the pebbles with its strong claws; others, by considerable exertion and a 
rapid movement of the wings. Its silky plumage is impervious to wet; and hence, when the bird returns 
to the surface, the pearly drops which roll off into the stream are the only evidence of its recent submersion. 
It is, indeed, very interesting to observe this pretty bird walk down a stone, quietly descend into the water, rise 
again perhaps at the distance of several yards down the stream, and wing its way back to the place it had 
just left, to perform the same manceuvre the next minute, the silence of the interval broken by its cheerful 
warbling song. The flight of the Water-Ouzel is straight, low, and rapid—in fact, much like that of the 
Kingfisher, which it also resembles in its solitary habits. It is, however, seldom found in the same situations, 
the latter being a frequenter of rivers flowing through a fertile country, while the Water-Ouzel resorts to the 
rapid and limpid streams which descend the mountain-sides and run through glens at their base. 


Both sexes of the Water-Ouzel are so much alike that dissection must be resorted to to distinguish 
them with certainty ; the female is, however, somewhat smaller in size. All that I have seen from Wales, 
Derbyshire, and Scotland have the chestnut mark across the abdomen, while in those from Sweden and 
Norway the chestnut mark is absent, that portion of the body being of the same sooty-black colour as the 
other parts of the plumage. In my work on the Birds of Europe, I gave a figure of this black-breasted bird 
as a distinct species, under the name of Cinclus melanogaster, but at the same time expressed a doubt if this 
variation in the colouring of the abdomen was not due to locality, or to some other unexplained cause. 
Strange to say, however, the specimens occasionally killed in Norfolk have this character also ; at least, I have 
Just received a letter from H. Stevenson, Esq., of Norwich, in which he states that he has “two Norfolk- 
killed Water-Ouzels, both of which have the black breast without any appearance of rufous on the abdomen.” 
He has “also seen one or two others durimg the last few years, killed in that county, which exhibited the 
same style of plumage; they all appeared in autumn or winter, between the months of November and 
February. These specimens exactly agree with one collected by the late Mr. Wolley in Lapland, and now in 
the Norwich Museum.” Can the black-breasted Water-Ouzels, which are occasionally killed in Norfolk, be stray 
birds from the opposite shores of Norway and Sweden, which bave found their way across the North Sea? 
I can account for their occurrence in no other way. I may mention that Swiss examples differ both from 
our own and the Norwegian birds in having the crown of the head, back of the neck, and the back much 
lighter in colour, but resemble ours in having the chestnut-coloured abdomen. These variations, I appre- 
hend, are due to locality only ; for I cannot believe the birds to be specifically distinct. 

The site chosen by the Water-Ouzel for the nest, its construction, and the characters of the young 
birds are all very curious. It would be supposed that the study of this part of the bird’s economy would tend 
to enlighten us as to its natural position in our systems; but such is not the case; for, after much thought 
on the subject, I am necessitated to regard the genus Cinclus as one of the isolated forms of ornithology. 
That it appears to have some remote alliance to the members of the genera Troglodytes, Scytalopus, and their 
allies, I am ready to admit ; at the same time this seeming alliance may be more fanciful than real. Out of 
Europe, the true home of the C. aquaticus, several other species of Water-Ouzels are known to exist, both in 
the Old and New World; their head-quarters would seem to be the great Himalaya ranges and their offsets, 
for we there find several species. ‘The form also occurs in Japan. In the New World, all the temperate 
portions, from the Rocky Mountains to Mexico, are inhabited by a bird of this genus; and among the 
torrents of New Granada, Ecuador, and Peru, two species exist which are not found elsewhere. 

That the Water-Ouzel changes its locality, and performs partial migrations, is certain; for at one period it 
may be observed in open broad rivers, at others among the high mountain-rills ; and Mr. St. John states, 
in bis ‘ Tour in Sutherlandshire,’ that in October it ‘comes down the burns near the sea,” and adds that 
“these merry little birds resort to the same stone year after year; and seem to be regular attendants on 
the small streams where the trout spawn.” From these situations it retires, on the approach of spring, to 
its usual breeding-haunts, and commences the task of nidification in the month of April. A nest, taken 
from the shelf of a rock overhanging the stream, sent to me by Colonel Watkyns in May 1858, containing 
four young birds, was of a domed form, with an opening in front less neatly constructed than the other part ; 
it was outwardly formed of green moss very firmly matted or felted together, with a very distinct, thick 
lining or inner nest of grasses, within which again was a layer of dead oak- and other leaves. 

The eggs are usually four or five in number, of a very delicate transparent pinky flesh-colour before being 
blown, after which they become of a pure white. They are of an elegant, lengthened form, somewhat 
pointed at the smaller end, one inch and an eighth in length, by three-quarters of an inch in breadth. 

The plumage of most British examples may be described as follows :—forehead, crown, space below the 
eye, sides and back of the neck chocolate-brown ; above and below the eye a small crescent of white ; 
feathers of the back, wimg, and upper tail-coverts deep grey, bordered with blackish brown ; wings and tail 
brown; chin and breast white ; centre of the abdomen chestnut ; lower part of the abdomen black; flanks 
and vent dark slate-grey ; bill olive-black ; irides dark brown; tarsi pale purplish grey in front and on the 
upper parts of the toes between the joints ; nails nearly black. 

The young, when first hatched, and until leaving the nest, have the fleshy gape or sides of the mouth 
dilated to an extent not observable in other birds, the Starling and Hoopoe not excepted. This gape and 
the inside of the mouth, too, are very beautifully coloured, as will be seen on reference to the accompanying 
representation of the nestling birds, with the nest entirely altered in contour by the trampling down of 
its sides. At this age their white abdomens are speckled with brown, and by the end of autumn they are 
like the adults. 
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CINCLUS MELANOGASTER, Temn. 
Black-bellied Water-Ouzel. 


Cinelus melanogaster, Temm. Man. d’Orn., tom. iii. p. 106, tom. iv. p. 609. 





Naruratists have always been and doubtless ever will be divided in opinion as to the definition of a species : 
for instance, some incline to the belief that the Magpies of Europe, Asia, and America, to which the 
generic term of Pica is now restricted, have a common origin, but that circumstances unknown to us 
have caused differences in their size and colour which, having become permanent, are by others regarded 
as specific distinctions. As mentioned in one or other of my previous writings, I believe it will be desirable 
not to speculate upon how such differences have arisen, but to treat of them as they are found to exist. 
Now the case of the Water-Ouzels is precisely similar to that of the Magpies, the true Jays, and many 
other groups; that is to say, there are several species of each which are very similar in their markings, * 
but which the scientific ornithologist has no difficulty in distinguishing, or in separating into species or 
races, whichever they may be considered: for my own part, I should prefer to retain each under a distinct 
specific appellation. 

The Water-Ouzel, to which the term melanogaster has been assigned, is a native of Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and other parts of Scandinavia, and, so far as I have myself seen, has always a black belly 
and a large extent of white on the breast; while the bird of the same form frequenting the mountain- 
streams of Switzerland, and probably those of the whole of the Alps and Apennines, has a light grey 
back, a less amount of white on the breast, and a chestnut-red belly, being in fact very like the species 
so generally dispersed over the mountainous districts of the British Islands ; consequently in Southern 
Europe and in Britain we find one, if not two, Water-Ouzels differing from that inhabiting Scandinavia, 
the difference principally consisting in the colouring of the belly. 

When we consider the mountainous character of the countries to which all the species of the genus 
resort both in the Old and in the New World, we cannot but be amazed at now and then meeting with 
solitary Dippers among the waters of the flat, fenny, and marshy county of Norfolk, a locality which must 
be ill adapted to the habits and economy of a bird of this peculiar form. How is it that they are found 
there? It is evident that they are not individuals which have strayed across the country from Cumberland, 
Wales, or Derbyshire; for they are all differently coloured from the birds there found: the chances are 
that they are wanderers from Scandinavia—restless, erratic individuals, whose instincts have deserted them, 
and, like many other European birds, they have wandered seawards, and ultimately landed on the coast of 
Norfolk, the most prominent, and consequently nearest point of the British Islands. Mr. Stevenson’s 
notes on the Norfolk-killed birds will, I think, bear out this supposition; and I have little doubt that, the 
attention of collectors having been directed to the subject, some interesting information respecting these 
wanderers will be the result. 

Some recent writers have advanced the opinion that this is the true Sturnus cinclus of Linneus ; and I 
should have supposed that this view was correct, since it is the species with which he must have been 
surrounded ; but upon turning to the ‘ Fauna Suecica’ (Retzius’s edition) I find it stated “Abdomen in adulta 
ave ferrugineum,” which is characteristic of our British bird. Could Linneeus have taken his description 
from an English example ? 

Mr. Stevenson says:—‘‘ Whether or not the Black-breasted Water-Ouzel (Cinclus melanogaster) be 
specifically distinct from the ordinary British form with a chestnut band across the abdomen, or merely a 
climatal variety, undoubtedly our Norfolk specimens belong to the former type. Ihave at different times 
examined six or seven examples, all killed in this county, which, with one exception to be hereafter men- 
tioned, exhibited no trace of chestnut on the under parts, but were identical with a Lapland specimen in 
the Norwich Museum, collected in that country by the late Mr. Wolley. We may naturally infer, therefore, 
from this circumstance and the season at which our few Norfolk specimens invariably appear (between the 
months of November and February), that they are chance stragglers from the Scandinavian peninsula; and 
this opinion is also entertained by Mr. Gould. The Messrs. Paget refer to one example of this bird, 
in the collection of Mr. Youell, of Yarmouth, as having been killed at Burgh in November 1816; and 
Mr. Hunt in his ‘List’ mentions Costessy and Taverham as places where the Dipper had occurred to his 
knowledge. Mr. Stephen Miller and the Rev. Mr. Penrice, of Plumstead, had also each a specimen in their 
collections, both of which I have no doubt were obtained in this county. ‘The specimen in the Norwich 


Museum is the one mentioned by Mr. Lubbock in 1845 as ‘ lately’ shot at Hellesdon Mills; and two others 
are stated by the same author to have been seen at different times by trustworthy observers at Marlingford 
and Saxthorpe. Of more recent occurrence I may mention a male in my own collection, which was brought 
to me in the flesh, having been shot in November 1855, whilst hovering over the river between the Foundry 
bridge and the ferry. It is not a little singular that a bird so accustomed to the clear running streams of 
the north, and the quiet haunts of the ‘silent angler,’ should be found, as in this case, almost within the 
walls of the city, sporting over a river turbid and discoloured from the neighbouring factories, and with the 
busy noise of traffic on every side. About the same time that this bird appeared near the city, three others 
were observed on more than one occasion on the Earlham river by Mr. Fountaine, of Easton, who is well 
acquainted with our British birds; but these suddenly disappeared, and were not seen again. Mr. Cremer, 
of Beeston, has one which was killed in that neighbourhood on the 25th of December, 1860; another, in the 
possession of Mr. Hubbard, a bird-stuffer in Norwich, was also procured in that year; and a third, in my own 
collection, on the 29th of January, 1861. All these birds were shown to me in the flesh, and had black 
breasts, like my first specimen, and were in good plumage and condition. There is also a similar example 
in the late Mr. L’Estrange’s collection at Hunstanton Hall, amongst the birds said to have been killed in 
Norfolk ; and it was most probably obtained on that part of the coast. From the winter of 1861 I know of 
no others seen or procured in Norfolk until the 24th of November, 1864, when a male bird was shot at 
Buxton by Mr. J. Gambling, who very kindly presented it to the Norwich Museum. This specimen, which 
was brought to me in the flesh, is the one before alluded to as slightly exceptional in plumage, as, when 
fresh killed, there was a decidedly reddish tinge below the white on the breast, but by no means so bright or 
so extended as in two Scotch skins in my possession. This tinge, however, has much faded since the bird 
was preserved ; and therefore I do not think that my previously expressed opinion respecting our Norfolk 
specimens is thereby upset. Mr. Alfred Newton, to whom I referred this point, is of the same opinion, and 
remarks, ‘ All birds vary, and they vary so as to resemble allied races or species. Therefore this may yet 
be a Scandinavian example; and if so, it would only go to prove that in the Scandinavian form the black 
belly is not a constant feature.’ On dissecting this last I found the stomach filled with the remains of 
insects, nothing else—consisting of the elytra and legs of a little water-beetle, and of some small Notonecte. 
It is also particularly worthy of notice that in almost every instance in which this bird has been obtained in 
Norfolk, away from the coast, it has been found in the vicinity of the water-mills upon our inland streams, 
attracted no doubt by the noise and splash of the tumbling flushes, the nearest approach to its native 
waterfalls.” 

Mr. Salvin has published a valuable monograph of the genus Cinclus in ‘The Ibis’ for the year 1867, to 
which I refer those of my readers who may desire to make themselves acquainted with a group of birds so 
remarkable for the situations they affect and for their singular habits and economy. 

The sexes are so nearly alike in size and colour as to be scarcely distinguishable. 

The figures are of the natural size, 
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PETROCOSSYPHUS CYANUS. 
Blue Roeck-Thrush. 


Turdus cyanus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 296. 
— solitarius, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. i. p. 345. 
Monticola cyanus, Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 552. 
Sylvia solitaria, Savi, Orn. Tosc., p. 217. 
Petrocossyphus cyaneus, Boie, Isis, 1828, p. 319. 
Petrocincla cyana, Keys. et Blas. Wirbelth. Eur., p. 50. 
Turdus azureus, Crespon, Faun. Mérid., p. 179. 
Petrocinela longirostris, Blyth, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beng., vol. xvi. p. 150. 
cyanea, Degl. et Gerbe, Orn. Eur., tom. i. p. 448. 
Pandoo, Sykes, in Proc. of Comm. of Sci. and Corr. of Zool. Soc., pt. ii. p. 87 ? 





Tue propriety of adding this species to the British fauna, and to the list of Irish birds, rests on the 
authority of A. G. More, Esq., who, in a letter addressed to Mr. R. B. Sharpe, from the Natural History 
Department of the Royal Dublin Society, says:—‘‘The Blue Thrush, 7. cyanus, was, I believe, certainly 
killed in Ireland. The specimen came to us through a member of this Society, who saw it in the hands of 
Mr. Glennon, a bird-stuffer in Dublin, who told him that it had been shot associated with some Starlings in 
the county of Meath, and had been sent to him by a Mr. Brassington, on the 17th of November, 1866. 
The bird was, I hear, seen in the flesh by several naturalists, and has every appearance of being a wild 
specimen, the plumage being not at all frayed or worn. Like many other of the rarer visitors to Ireland, 
the bird seems to have arrived late in the autumn, when I have noticed that many birds migrate from east 
to west on the Continent; I therefore think its occurrence by no means surprising. I dare say your 
attention may have been drawn to this unusual line of migration, as mine was, by the ccecurrence of the 
Black Redstart in winter in England. I wrote a few remarks on the subject in the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1859.” 
Quite recently, indeed smce my Plate of the species for the present work was drawn, Messrs. Sharpe and 
Dresser have thrown some doubt upon the accuracy of the above statement: thus in the account of the bird 
in their ‘ Birds of Europe’ they say, ‘Through the kindness of Dr. Carte we have been able to examine a 
specimen of the Blue Rock-Thrush, said to have been killed in Ireland . . . . Without commenting 
on the unfortunate circumstances which must have induced an example of this species to wander so far 
away from its natural habitat, and to occur in Ireland in the winter; we may state our opinion, based on 
an examination of the stuffed bird itself, that it has not been mounted when fresh killed, but from a 
previously prepared skin. On the other hand both Dr. Carte and Mr. A. G. More believe that the occur- 
rence of the bird was genuine; and we therefore record the fact as being of interest, and exhibiting the 
highest northern range of the species in Europe.” While the specimen was in London I also availed 
myself of the opportunity to examine it, when I found it to be an adult male in rather a bad state of 
preservation, and, if I recollect rightly, with one of the legs burst by the wire employed in mounting —a 
circumstance which frequently occurs when a specimen is mounted from a dried skin, and which may 
probably have given rise to the doubt in Messrs. Sharpe and Dresser’s minds as to its being a genuine Irish 
specimen. I may here remark that there is no more improbability of the bird having been killed in Ireland 
than there is of the spotted Cuckoo occurring there, or of the Black Redstart in autumn in England. That 
sooner or later the bird would be included in the list of our accidental visitors there can be but little doubt, 
since it is dispersed over countries close at hand (France, Portugal, and Spain), while in those lying further 
to the south and east (even in India) the bird is a common denizen. 

In many respects the Blue Rock-Thrush is a bird of great interest. Its habits are peculiar, its colouring 
is unusual; and the associations connected with it are of a pleasing character, inasmuch as by most recent 
writers it is supposed to be the “sparrow which sitteth alone on the house-top” of the Holy Sciptures ; and 
from what I saw of it in Malta, where it was frequently to be seen perched solitary on the front walls of 
the flat-roofed houses, I think the supposition is probably correct. During my visit to the islands composing 
the Maltese group I never saw two together on the same wall, while sparrows (Passer hispaniolensis) were 
abundant; and it must be borne in mind that one of the earliest specific designations assigned to it, that 
of sohtarius, had reference to this peculiarity in its habits. 

I have stated that the Blue Rock-Thrush is found in France, Portugal, and Spain; it also occurs in the 
south of Germany, in Savoy, Egypt, Algeria, Northern Africa, and Palestine. Mr. Moggeridge states that 


it remains all the year round at Mentone, whence my son, Dr. Franklin Gould, brought me fine examples of 
both sexes killed by himself in winter. ‘In Italy,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘I have noticed it to be particularly 
abundant about Susa, and in a less degree about Rome. In the south of Italy and in Sicily I have often 
seen it kept as a cage-bird. Speaking of the bird in the neighbourhood of Pisa, Dr. Henry Giglioli says it 
generally frequents old towers and church-steeples, and pours fourth its glowing melody even from the top 
of the Verruca, a ruined medieval fortress which crowns one of the highest summits of the Pisan range.” 

‘Generally distributed through Southern Spain,” says Mr. Howard Saunders in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1871, “no 
matter how wild the locality, the Blue Rock-Thrush will always be your companion; and though very shy 
during the breeding-season, it is by no means so at other times. I could often have shot specimens ;_ but 
this I could never bring myself to do; and it would appear that the bird exercises some influence 
over the usually unimpressionable natives; for I never saw one amongst the bunches of Thrushes &c. 
either in Spain or Italy. The eggs are difficult to obtain, both from the situation of the nest and from 
the habit the bird has of making several nests before finally deciding which it means to occupy. The 
young are prized for the cage, but not to the same extent as in Italy, Malta, and Greece, where fabulous 
prices are sometimes given for a good songster.” 

Mr. Wright informs us that the « Blue Thrush becomes strongly attached to the locality in which it has 
been brought up, and seldom quits it. This affection is also shown in a state of captivity ; and the bird rarely 
long survives removal to a new and strange place. Almost fabulous prices are sometimes given for a good 
songster. An instance is fresh in my memory of a noble lady who considered herself fortunate in securing 
one for £7 10s.; and two or three pounds is not an unusual price. The male nestlings may easily be distin- 
guished from the females at a very early age by their blue wing-coverts.” 

«The well-known Blue Thrush,” says Mr. Tristram, “is to be found in Palestine all the year round 
wherever stones crop above the surface, whether by the shore or on the hills, and especially among ruins, but 
always solitary. Rarely ever were a male and female to be seen together. I scarcely expected to find it (as 
I did) along with the Black-and-white Kingfisher on the coast, sitting among the surf-beaten rocks, and 
feeding on sand-lice and shrimps. On two occasions [| killed it from the shore, and had to wade into the 
sea to secure my specimens. Unsociable as it is, it yet frequents the dwelling of man, a taste for stonework 
evidently overcoming all other prejudices ; but nowhere is it more thoroughly at home than among the ruins 
of a deserted and untrodden Roman city, like Gerash, Rabbah, or Gadara. The ‘ vomitoria’ of the amphi- 
theatres are exactly to its likmg; and in the recesses of these it has its nest, the male meanwhile perched on 
the top of an old column and uttering his dolorous ditty. Mr. Cochrane and I took a nest with four fresh 
eggs on April 2nd, in one of the robbers’ caves in the Wady Hamam, near the Sea of Galilee. The nest was 
conveniently placed on a shelf far in, without any attempt at concealment, and was like the nest of our 
Blackbird, with mud mingled with the straw, instead of a shell of cow-dung. The young birds are fledged at 
the beginning of May. The eggs are very pale blue, smaller than those of the Thrush.” 

The figures represent what I consider to be male and female, drawn from Mentone specimens, of the size 
of life. 
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PETROCINCLA SAXATILIS . 
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PETROCINCLA SAXATILIS. 
Rock-Thrush. 


Lanius infaustus, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 310. 
Turdus saxatilis, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 833. 
Saxicola montana, Koch, Baier. Zool., tom. i. p. 185. 
Monticola saxatilis, Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 552. 

Petrocincla saxatilis, Vig. Zool. Journ., vol. il. p. 396. 
Petrocossyphus saxatilis, Boie, Isis, 1826, p. 972. 
Gorey, Brehm, Voo. Deutsch; p. 370: 
—_—_—— polyglottus, Brehm, Vég. Deutschl., p. 370. 
Petrocichla saxatilis, Keys. und Blas. Wirbelth. Eur., p. 50. 
Sylvia saxatils, Savi, Orn. Tosc., tom. i. p. 219. 


A mere glance at the accompanying Plate will be sufficient to show that the bird it represents does not 
strictly pertain to our avifauna ; yet it is included in all the recent lists of our native birds. That it has a claim 
to a place therein, rests upon the capture of the one or two specimens recorded in the Supplement to Yarrell’s 
‘History of British Birds,’ all the other accounts of its being shot not bearing the test of investigation, how- 
ever positive the assertions made respecting them. This may appear a very sweeping remark ; but, in my 
opinion, it is mainly true ; and the following account, extracted from Mr. Yarrell’s work above referred to, gives, 
I believe, the only instances of the occurrence of the bird in our islands to be depended upon. 

«A beautiful specimen of the Rock-Thrush was obtained, on the 19th of May, 1843, by Mr. Joseph 
Trigg, who shot it at Therfield, near Royston, in Hertfordshire, while it was sitting on an ash-tree, on 
the evening of the day mentioned. I saw the specimen before it was skinned for preservation by Mr. John 
Norman, of Royston, and received the first notice of the occurrence from my friend Thomas Wrotham, Esq., 
whose influence with Mr. Trigg obtained me the loan of the bird for my use in this work ; and I beg to return 
my best thanks to all the parties for the opportunity thus afforded me of figuring and describing the first 
example of the Rock-Thrush that has been known to occur in this country. I have very recently heard of 
another specimen having been shot by a gamekeeper, who, unaware of the interest attached to the bird, saved 
only the head and neck, which being shown to a gentleman conversant with ornithology, the species, from 
its peculiar colouring, was identified without difficulty.” The first specimen above mentioned has since passed 
from the possession of Mr. T rigg into that of J. H. Gurney, Esq. 

If the Rock-Thrush has but slender claims to a place in our avifauna, we need only cross the Channel 
to find ourselves in a country of which it is strictly a native; for in certain parts of France, particularly 
those of a rocky or alpine character, it is very plentiful. It is, im fact, a bird of the hills, a tenant of 
the Alps, the Apennines, and the numerous spurs jutting out from those great ranges ; it is also a common 
denizen of many parts of Spain, Italy, and the Tyrol ; but in all parts of Europe it is strictly a migrant, coming 
and going with the seasons, like our own Ring-Ousel. It winters in the Atlas and other mountain-ranges of 
Northern Africa, and is to be found in every district of that country of a similar character. Many of the skins 
of the bird on sale in Paris are made in Tangiers, and others in Algiers, Tunis, and Egypt. The specimens 
from Tangiers are shorter in the body, and, moreover, have shorter bills, than those from the Nile ; these diffe- 
rences, however, can only be regarded as local variations, for in colouring and markings the Nile and Morocco 
birds are very similar. | 

Mr. Wright, who has given us a List of the Birds observed by him in Malta and Gozo, states that it arrives 
there about the middle of March, generally in pairs, and may be seen till May, and that it reappears in 
September, on its voyage southward. 

The Rev. H. B. Tristram, in his remarks “‘ On the Ornithology of Palestine,” says :—‘‘ Petrocincla saxatils, 
whose red tail and Redstart-like habits link it most closely with the Ruziciiine, is, in most parts of Pales- 
tine, merely a passing traveller, and tarries but a night. On the 8th of April the whole of Mount Gerizim 
was covered by a restless flock of these birds, which, at a distance, we took for Black Redstarts, so exactly 
did they resemble that bird in their actions. ‘They hopped restlessly from rock to rock, never taking a flight 
of more than a few yards ; and in this fashion, in loose order, ranging for perhaps a mile in breadth, they 
appeared to be steadily proceeding northwards. When the foremost line had reached the valley, they took 
a flight across to the foot of Mount Ebal, over the gardens, and then more leisurely mounted the hill. After- 
wards we occasionally met with this bird in the Upper Lebanon, in the month of June, where, no doubt, it 


was breeding.” 


Lord Lilford informs us that in May, 1857, it was common “ among the Acroceraunian mountains,” where 
he “found its nests among the debris carried down by the melting of the snows on Ischika, one of the highest 
points of that range.” He also “ once or twice observed it in the island of Corfu, where it is highly prized as 
a singing bird.” 

When speaking of the birds observed round Pisa in 1864, Dr. Henry Giglioli says :—‘‘In April the two 
Rock-Thrushes make their appearance; and the Petrocincla savatilis may then be seen perched on the 
detached masses of limestone which adorn the flanks of the Monte Pisano.” 

“The Rock-Thrush,” says Bailly, in his < Ornithologie de la Savoie,’ “ is not uncommon in the summer 
among the rocks and the more stony parts of our Alpine regions; it is also found on the lower rocks, on 
hillocks on the plains, and on hills such as those of Charmettes, from the former habitation of J. J. Rousseau, 
to the confines of Montagnole, situations naturally of a rocky character, and which border the lake of 
Bourget, in the proximity of the Abbey of Hautecombe. The rocks which coast the principal route 
of Mont-du-Chat, as well as the quarries of Lemenc, near Chambéry, are also regularly frequented by 
a few pairs, which remain and breed. The males, nearly always, arrive alone from the 12th to the 20th of 
April, according as the spring may be early or late. The females, which also arrive alone, seldom appear 
until four, five, or six days later. They then pair. The males on the very day they arrive survey the 
district and its neighbourhood, apparently for convenient sites for the purpose. When in repose, and 
especially in the morning, they are to be seen on the tops of rocks or isolated stones, and sometimes on the 
top of a tree, whence they commence a song, which resembles at intervals that of the Blue Thrush, and in 
the flexibility, softness, and variety of its notes that of the Orpheus Warbler and the Blackcap. They 
often rise perpendicularly in the air, and descend again, with wings extended and still singing, to the spot 
whence they rose. Sometimes they flutter along the rocks in a series of undulations, all the while uttering 
their song; but they never sing with so much grace and cheerfulness as when they again see their females ; 
they immediately mount in the air for a considerable distance, descend again, nearly vertically, and pour 
forth, with volubility, all the harmony their voice is capable of expressing. As soon as paired, the male 
and female hasten to seek, in the clefts and holes of the rocks, in ruins situated on some high point, in stony 
declivities interspersed with shrubs, and more rarely in the holes of abandoned logs, a suitable site for 
the construction of the nest, which being found, they immediately commence transporting the necessary 
materials, consisting of small roots, moss, and straw, for the formation of the exterior, and fine herbs, the 
fibres of plants, and soft roots to lme the interior. The female lays four or five eggs, of a bluish green ; 
sometimes they are without spots, at others they are almost imperceptibly spotted with brown at the 
larger end. If the parents, when bringing food to their young, perceive an intruder, they wait on the top 
of a rock or shrub till he is gone; indeed they appear never to go direct to the nest, but descend at some 
distance from it, and run along the paths or rocks until an opportunity offers of feeding their young in 
safety and secrecy. The adults migrate about the end of August, and the young about the 8th of 
September.” 

From the localities above mentioned, the range of the Rock-Thrush would seem to extend as far north 
as Heligoland, since examples have been killed in that island. 

Considerable difference occurs in the colouring of the sexes, and a certain amount of variation in that of 
the males—those that are newly moulted having the feathers of the breast and undersurface tipped with 
crescents of light grey, which gradually disappear, until the bird assumes a uniform colour. 

The male has the head, neck, and upper part of the back blue grey, passing into brown on the sca- 
pularies ; centre of the back white; upper tail-coverts dark bluish brown, slightly tipped with greyish white ; 
lesser wing-coverts dark brown, almost black, tipped with white; greater coverts and remainder of the 
wings brown, the secondaries faintly edged at the tip with white; breast, and all the under surface light 
chestnut brown, with, in most specimens, a crescent of grey at the tip ; tail deep rusty red, with a wash of 
brown on the two central feathers; bill black ; irides dark hazel ; legs and toes dark reddish brown. 

The female has the whole of the upper surface of a dull brown; on the lower part of the back an indi- 
cation of the white mark seen in the male; throat and sides of the throat tawny ; under surface the same 
colour but deeper, each feather bordered with transverse markings of brown at the tip; tail and other parts 
of the plumage as in the male. 

The Plate represents an adult male, drawn from life, in the Gardens of the Zoological Society, and a 
reduced figure of the female in the distance. The three plants are Rhododendron ferrugineum, Saxifraga 
oppositifolia, and a species of Cassula?, taken from the sketch-book of Mr. Wolf, who made the drawings 
in the Alps. 
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SAXICOLA CHENANTHE. 


Wheatear. 


Motacilla enanthe, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 93. 

Sylvia enanthe, Lath. Ind. Orn. vol. il. p. 529. 

Motacilla vitiflora, Pall. Zoogr. Ross.-Asiat., tom. i. p. 472. 

Saxicola enanthe, Bechst. Orn. Taschenb., tom. i. p. 217. 

Vitiliflora enanthe, Leach, Syst. Cat. of Indig. Mamm. and Birds in Brit. Mus., p. 21. 


Tur natural abodes of the present bird are open downs, warrens, commons, heaths, and moorlands; the 
more sterile and stony the better are they adapted to its wants. Neither is any situation too solitary for it ; 
the most chaotic gorge, the rocky mountain tarn, the wildest moorland, where sheep cannot live and the 
Blue Hare can scarcely exist, are among the favourite places of its resort. If you ascend a glen in the High- 
lands from the sea-shore to its upper limits, the Wheatear is sure to be one of the few birds which greet 
you at every turn in the valley, and may be seen on every stony projection livelily flirting its tail and show- 
ing the conspicuous patch of white on its rump as it flits bobbingly from stone to stone or rock to rock. 

The Wheatear is a truly migratory species; for it quits the hot plains of Africa in the early spring and 
distributes itself during the months of summer over all suitable parts of Europe, our own islands, and 
Iceland, some few even proceeding still further north, as will be seen in the sequel. My son, Dr. Franklin 
Gould, who noted it on its spring passage at San Remo, writes under date of February 23, 1868, “the 
Wheatear has appeared to-day for the first time.” It comes to England early in March, and any day in the 
latter end of that month it may be seen on the downs around Brighton, Beachy Head, and other parts of 
Sussex ; and soon afterwards the more central parts of England, the Wolds of Yorkshire, the hills of Derby- 
shire, and every suitable locality from Cornwall to Cape Wrath are enlivened with its presence; some 
remain to breed and spend the summer here, while others proceed further north to more inhospitable and 
barren countries. One was observed by Captain James Ross, flying round his ship in Felix Harbour, 70° N., 
91° 58 W., on the 2nd of May, 1830; and specimens were brought to me by the Arctic traveller Dr. Rae, 
to prove that the Wheatear really visits the northern parts of the American continent, in proceeding to 
which they had probably passed over the British Islands. 

Summer having passed away, and the Wheatear reared its young and moulted into its winter garb, the 
whole gradually proceed southward preparatory to their flight across the ocean to Spain, and thence over 
the Mediterranean to Morocco and other parts of the African continent, where they winter among the desert 
plains of that hot country, and return again to us when the sun, in his daily progress towards the north, 
has prepared our islands for their reception. 

During the autumnal migration of the Wheatear, when both old and young assemble on the Sussex downs 
prior to their departure, vast numbers are captured for the delectation of the wealthy epicure. From time 
immemorial, when Brighton was a mere fishing-village, and Hastings a mere hamlet, the Wheatear has 
been captured and sold for the purposes of the table. The bird, however, is now less plentiful than it was 
formerly, and the supply certainly does not keep pace with the demand ; it is only a favoured few, therefore, 
who can now regale on autumnal Wheatears. On this head Yarrell says :—‘‘ The extensive downs between 
Eastbourne and Beachy Head are visited by the Wheatear from the end of July to the middle of September, 
by hundreds daily. Other portions of the downs along the southern coast have their share of these 
migrants ; and as they are then fat and of good flavour, it is customary to dress them by dozens at the inns 
of the numerous watering-places on the Sussex coast. The birds are supplied in profusion by the shepherds, 
who form numerous traps for them in the turf of the downs over which their flocks and cattle graze. The 
trap is formed by cutting an oblong piece of turf from the, surface, about eleven inches by eight, and six 
inches thick, taking it up in a solid mass, and laying it the contrary way both as to surface and direction 
over the hole, thus forming a hollow chamber beneath it. Besides this chamber two other openings are cut 
in the turf, about six inches wide, and of greater length, which lead into the chamber at opposite ends, that 
the bird may run in under the turf through either of them. A small straight stick, sharpened at both ends, 
not very unlike the old-fashioned brimstone-tipped match, but stouter, is fixed in an upright position a little 
on one side of the square chamber ; this stick supports two open loops of twisted horse-hair placed vertically 
across the line of passage from either entrance to the opposite outlet; and the bird, attempting to run 
through, is almost certain to get his head into one of these loops and be caught by the neck; upon the 
least. alarm, even the shadow of a passing cloud, the birds run beneath the clod and are taken. 

“¢ However inefficient this trap may appear to be, the success of the shepherds is great. It is recorded in 


the Linnean Transactions that as many as eighty-four dozen have been caught by a shepherd in one day ; 
and Pennant states that the numbers snared about Eastbourne amounted annually to about 1840 dozen. 
It is not unusual for a shepherd and his lad to look after from five to seven hundred of these traps. 
They are opened every year about St. James’s Day, the 25th of July, and are all in operation by the Ist 
of August. The birds arrive by hundreds in daily succession (but not in flocks) for the next six or seven 
weeks, probably depending on the distance northward at which they have been reared. The season for 
catching is concluded about the end of the third week in September, after which very few birds are observed 
to pass.” 

Temminck says the Wheatear is found in Dalmatia and Morea; both the late Mr. Strickland and Mr. 
Keith Abbott found it in Persia; and we learn from Mr. Jerdon that it is found in India: he obtained a 
specimen near Mhow in the cold season ; and it is known to have occurred in the upper provinces, 

“In pursuit of flies,” says Macgillivray, ‘the Wheatear performs a short excursion in the air, springing 
from an eminence or even from the plane ground. Its song is a short, lively, and pleasantly modulated 
warble, which it performs sometimes when perched on a rock, wall, or turf, but more frequently when 
hovering at a small height in the air, and often in the midst of its short flights, when pursued or disturbed.” 

The situation of the nest and the materials of which it is composed vary according to the nature of the 
locality. In the ‘ Journal of a Naturalist,’ Mr. Knapp says :—* one had made her nest deep in the crevice of a 
stone-quarry, so carefully hidden by projecting fragments as not to be observed from without until part of the 
rock was removed ; her fabric was large and rudely constructed of dried bents, shreds, feathers, and rubbish 
collected about the huts on the down, and contained four pale-blue eggs.” According to the late Mr. Salmon, 
the Wheatear is very abundant on the warrens in Norfolk and Suffolk, and there usually selects a deserted 
rabbit-burrow, in which it places its nest at some little distance from the entrance; it is composed of dried 
roots, intermixed with feathers, rabbit’s down, and other light substances. 

The late Mr. Sweet mforms us that the Wheatear is a very interesting bird for the aviary, as it is almost 
continually singing, that it will sing by night as well as by day if a light be kept in the room in which it is 
confined, and will continue to sing its “very pleasant and variable song all the winter. When a pair are 
kept in a large cage, it is very amusing to see them at play with each other, flying up and down, spreading 
open their long wings in a curious manner, dancing and singing all the time.” 

Dr. Saxby states that the Wheatear is so clever at imitating the notes of other birds that it would often 
require a practised ear indeed to discover the deception. He has often heard it imitate the notes of the 
Oystercatcher, Golden Plover, Rock-Pipit, Wren, and even part of the song of the Skylark. 

That two very marked races of the Wheatear occur in this country, [have abundant evidence : examples of 
the same age and sex and killed at the same time are very similar in colour, but in size differ so much as to 
excite attention, and to lead to the belief that they are distinct species. I was at one time impressed with the 
idea that all the birds that passed along our eastern coasts early in March were of the larger race, and that 
those which frequent the western coast were of the smaller; but on the 9th of May 1866, Tart, the fisherman, 
of Dungeness, forwarded me two males and a female, which completely dissipated this notion ; for one of the 
males was of the smaller, and the other of the larger kind; and never, in all my experience, have I met with so 
great a difference in size and weight of birds of the same species. The least of the two, which was fully adult, 
as shown by its grey back, white forehead, and its nearly white breast, measured in its total length 53 inches, 
from tip to tip of the outstretched wings 10+, from the carpal joint to the tip 34, bill +3, tail 22, tarsi 12, 
weight loz.; while of the larger, which was suffused with brown on the upper surface, the total length was 64 
inches, extent of outstretched wings 114, from carpal joint to tip 4, bill +4, tail 23, tarsi 1}, weight 14 oz. 
Both exhibited new black feathers on the outer wing-coverts, near the shoulder, which contrasted strongly 
with the brown feathers of the remaining portion of the wing. The larger one had entirely new tail-feathers, 
which were black, with white tips; in this specimen also there was a smaller amount of white on the forehead, 
and the breast and under surface were deep buff; it was very fat, and appeared to be a bird of the preceding 
year. The female, which was of the larger race, weighed 14 0z., measured 114 inches from tip to tip of the 
outspread wings, from the carpal joint to the tip 34, bill #, tarsi 14, tail 23. 

In spring the two sexes of the Wheatear differ very considerably in appearance ; and the autumn young birds 
differ from both; it is a question, however, if they are not all very much alike in winter; when the spring 
arrives, a transformation in the dress of the male takes place, of so marked a character as to render him at that 
period a most beautiful bird. 

The Plate represents two males and a female, of the natural size. The plant is the Spider-Orchis, Ophrys 
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PRATINCOLA RUBETRA. 
Whinchat. 


Motacilla rubetra, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 332. 

Sylvia rubetra, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 525. 

Rubetra major sive rubicola, Briss. Orn., tom. iii. p. 432, tab. 24. fig. 1. 

Sawxicola rubetra, Meyer, Taschenb. Deutschl., tom. i. p. 252 8. 

CEnanthe rubetra, Vieill. 

Fruticicola rubetra, Macgill. Hist. Brit. Birds, vol. ii. p. 273. 

Pratincola rubetra, Koch, Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av., tom. i. p. 304, Pratincola, sp. 1. 
Praticola rubetra, Parz. Cat. des Ois. d’Eur., No. 162. 


Tue Whinchat is one of the prettiest of the British summer visitants, and its presence is accompanied by 
many pleasing associations. It is by no means the earliest of our migrants, for it seldom arrives before the 
middle of April or the beginning of May; the great flights do not, in fact, appear before vegetation has 
put on a luxuriant garb, when the fields have become spangled with buttercnps, and the May is in blossom, 
when the Swift spins over the mead, and the Landrail sends forth its craking note. At this exuberant 
season, when all nature is stimulated by the daily nearer approach of the sun, the Whinchat is to be seen in 
its greatest perfection; for now it is most gaily attired, and gives utterance to its cheerful song while perched 
on the outermost spray of the hedge-row, or on the bent-down grass in the meadow; at this time, too, it 
rises perpendicularly in the air, and sings as it descends to the ground, when the constant movement of its 
tail and its sprightly manners indicate the group to which it belongs. The Whinchats, Redstarts, and 
Wheatears were formerly included in one genus; but they are really three distinct forms, to each of which 
a separate generic appellation is now assigned. In other countries there are many species of Wheatear 
besides our own, many Redstarts, and not less numerous Pratincole, all of which, combined with some 
other forms I need not enumerate here, constitute a well-defined family of birds (the Saxicolinz) which 
is peculiar to the Old World, and almost exclusively to that portion of it lying north of the equator. 

The Whinchat winters in Northern Africa and Persia, and is as universally spread in summer over all parts 
of the European continent, from the shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas to Lapland and Northern 
Russia, as it is in the British Islands. Unlike the sedentary Stonechat, it is distributed far and wide over 
the whole of the three kingdoms, but is much more numerous in some parts than in others; for instance, it 
is less abundant in Cornwall than in the midland counties, and there are districts in Scotland where it is still 
more unfrequently seen. Wherever it may be, it feeds upon insects, which it captures, while in their winged 
state, with an alertness only excelled by the true Flycatchers ; it is particularly dilligent in its search for 
small Coleoptera and their larve. | 

Although arriving late in the season, the Whinchat is said to be double-brooded; and I think this more 
than probable, since I have observed that it remains here long after many of our sylvan birds have departed 
for their winter quarters. At this time it has left the grassy mead and the furze-clad common, and betaken 
itself to the fallow fields, where, like the clodhopping Wheatear, it springs over the surface with an air of 
sprightliness peculiar to the birds of this group. These autumnal birds are so differently attired from those 
we see in spring, that it has always appeared doubtful to me whether the Whinchat is not subject to a 
marked seasonal change. In all I have seen at this season, the rich orange-buff of the breast is entirely 
absent, while the white of the throat, sides of the neck, and the breast is dotted with minute well-defined 
specks of dark brown, and the feathers of the back are narrowly encircled with greyish white. It is just 
possible this may be characteristic of the second moult of yearling examples ; but it is a very different dress 
from that which the young assume immediately after leaving the nest, an example of which was kindly 
placed at my disposal by Mr. Bond, and I have it now before me. This individual, which had the wings 
sufficiently developed to enable it to fly, has the crown of the head, the ear-coverts, and the upper surface 
generally striated with buff and dark brown, the throat and abdomen nearly pure buff-white; while the 
breast-feathers have no appearance of spots in their centres, and are edged with dark brown. If the Whin- 
chat does not undergo a seasonal change in the full sense of the words, I think it probable the males do not 
acquire their finest livery until the second year. We have ample evidence that this is the case with the 
Black Redstart; and why should it not be so with the Whinchat? The fully adult female, although 
possessing the general features of the male, has all her colours less pure and less strongly contrasted. 

‘“The Whinchat is not,” says Mr. Hewitson, ‘so exclusively an inhabitant of furze-covered hedgeless 
districts as its name would imply; for in one of the rich grassy vales of Westmoreland, where I went to 
school, it was abundant, and the name of Grass-chat given to it was suited to the nature of the country round. 


There they were so numerous, that, any evening we bent our bird-nesting rambles to the enclosures, we were 
usually successful in findmg two or three nests. These were either placed in a tuft of grass in a rough 
pasture-field or amongst the thick grass of the meadows, which in May or June was long and fit for cutting. 
On the furzy common it places its nest, like that.of the Stone-chat, at the foot of a furze or stunted thorn- 
bush, sometimes amongst heath, and at others, though rarely, in the centre of a piece of thick furze a few 
inches above the ground. The nest is composed outwardly of the stalks of plants and dry grass, with a 
small portion of moss, and is lined with finer grass. Like the nests of most birds that build upon the ground, 
it is very slightly woven together, and is not easily brought away whole. The eggs, which are almost inva- 
riably six in number, are usually described as of a spotless blue ; but they are quite as frequently very finely 
dotted, and sometimes, though very rarely, distinctly spotted with rust-colour.” 

A very beautiful nest sent to me by Mr. Smither, of Churt, was composed exteriorly of lichens and moss, 
very firmly woven together, within which was a lining, fully an inch thick, of fine dried grass, which became 
gradually finer towards the interior. Two other nests from the same locality, though not so handsome as 
the above, were composed of the same materials, with the exception of the lichens. 

Macgillivray says that the Whinchat is generally so shy and vigilant ‘that it is not easily shot, unless in 
the vicinity of its nest, from which it endeavours in various ways to decoy the intruder. If wounded, it 
hides among the bushes, and is very difficult to be traced. When the nest is approached, the Whinchats 
evince great anxiety, but at first keep at some distance, perched on the top twigs of the bushes, and at 
short intervals emit a mellow plaintive note, followed by several short ones resembling the ticking of a clock, 
or that produced by striking two pebbles together, and at the same time jerk out their tail and flap their wings. 
When the plaintive note alone is uttered, they do not move the body or wings, but for every two ticks there 
is a jerk of the tail, accompanied by a slight elevation of the wings. The notes may be represented by the 
syllables, peep, tech, teck, tick, tick. Sometimes a single tick only is emitted, frequently four or five, rarely 
six. If you go nearer the nest, they advance, redouble their cries, flit about from bush to bush, and some- 
times hover in a fluttering manner at the height of a few feet.” 

From M. Bailly’s ‘ Ornithologie de la Savoie’ we learn that the Whinchat arrives in that country, and 
takes up its abode in the cultivated districts, about the 30th of March, that it ascends the mountains to 
the height of from 1400 to 2000 feet above the level of the sea, and that, at the season of pairing, it 
utters a lively little love-song from the top of a bush, or while rising and dropping through the air; its 
manners, in fact, are precisely similar to those of the individuals seen in this country. 

The Plate represents a male, of the size of life, on a branch of the May (Crategus Oxyacantha): and a 
reduced figure of a female in the distance. 
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PRATINCOLA RUBICOLA. 


Stone-chat or Furze-chat. 


Motacilla rubicola, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 332. 

maura, Pall., Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av., tom. i. p. 304, Pratincola, sp. 2. 
Sylvia rubicola, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 523. 
Sawicola rubicola, Temm. Man. d’Orn., 2nd edit. tom. ii. p. 246, and tom. iil. p. 168. 
Pratincola rubicola, Koch, Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av., tom. i. p. 304, Pratincola, sp. 2. 
Praticola rubicola, Parz. Cat. des Ois. d’Eur., no. 163. 
GEnanthe rubicola, Vieill. 
Fruticicola rubicola, Macgill. Hist. Brit. Birds, vol. ii. p. 279. 


Geoxocists will tell us that certain physical features are perhaps more clearly defined in our little island 
than on the neighbouring continent; but a stranger landing in Sussex, and proceeding in a northern direc- 
tion over the chalk-downs to Bedfordshire or one of the adjoining counties, would form a very unjust con- 
ception of the entire country unless he extended his journey to the districts of the coal-measures and the 
tertiary deposits. The ornithologist, however, from closely studying the habits and economy of our native 
birds, can at once infer the character of a district by the species he may receive from it; in all probability 
the entomologist could do the same, and the botanist also. The pretty little indigenous bird figured on 
the opposite Plate, which is commonly known as the Furze-chat, although generally dispersed over our 
island, from Cornwall to the Highlands, and in every part of the sister kingdom of Ireland, evinces a decided 
preference for localities of a certain marked character, perhaps more exclusively so than any other resident 
bird. These localities are always of a sterile and sandy nature, such as overtop the greensandstone 
formation and are favourable to the growth of the gorse—that plant to which Linnzus made his obeisance, 
if he did not kneel before it, so impressed was he with the beauty of its golden blossoms. It is on such 
land that this species abounds, and where its little body is carried by its short rounded wings from bush to 
bush and spray to spray when its precincts are invaded. Here, on the wild commons and heaths of our 
islands, the Stone-chat and the Donkey live side by side, with the Lapwing for their summer companion. 
The Stone-chat is one of the smallest and one of the hardiest of our native birds; for it seldom leaves the 
bleak moorland, and even in winter may be seen, amidst the snow and frost, topping the highest bushes; 
and if compelled to resort to the hedgerow, it appears to be out of its element, and seldom removes far 
from its favourite common; indeed the tenacity with which it will cling to its usual haunt is remarkable. 
Long after the common has been brought under cultivation, it still lingers about the hedgerow, and resorts 
to the solitary furze-bush which may have been left at the corner of a field or by the roadside. The physical 
changes in the surface of the country effected by the progress of agriculture, however beneficial they may 
be to the farmer and the husbandman, must in the end lead to the extirpation of many of our native birds. 

The Stone-chat may be described as a solitary species; for although several pairs may be found on a 
common of limited extent, two males are seldom seen together; if the females be not sitting on their nest, 
the mated birds may be observed facing each other on a neighbouring bush, or first one and then the other 
darting off to capture an insect, and returning to the identical sprays they had left. At times, particularly in 
spring, the male rises straight up in the air, and descends again with quivering wings, all the while pouring 
forth its feeble, pleasing ditty—an expression of joy very different from the chat-chat which it utters when 
under the influence of alarm from the presence of man, or excited by the sight of any other displeasing object. 
During these little paroxysms of anger it becomes very lively, tosses up its head, erects its little tail, and 
shakes its rounded wings after the manner of some of the other Savicoline. ‘If you watch its motions, 
without alarming it,” says Macgillivray, “‘ you observe that it flits about by short starts, with a direct flight, 
perches on a twig, jerks its body and tail, utters at intervals a sharp note resembling the syllable snack, 
now and then flies off in pursuit of an insect, creeps among the foliage, and sometimes hops along the 
ground, or takes its stand on a turf or other eminence.” 

On the Continent, this bird, although possessing but limited powers of flight, is a migrant; but few 
remaining, according to M. Bailly, in Savoy, or even in Italy, during the winter; in some parts of Germany 
it is said to be scarce at all times; while in France and other adjacent countries it is very generally 
distributed in all dry and uncultivated districts, and there performs the same offices as with us. Two or 
three birds of the same form as the Stone-chat inhabit India, one of which was formerly considered identical ; 
but this, as well as the bird from the Cape of Good Hope, which has also been supposed to be the same, are 
now known to be distinct. 


The Stone-chat is an early breeder, and begins to construct its nest in the beginning of March ; consequently 
by midsummer the brood are strong fliers, and the old birds are occupied with a second hatching. 

Mr. Weir informed Macgillivray that of all the nests of which he had been in pursuit, he found that of the 
Stone-chat ‘the most difficult to discover, as it is usually built in a collection of whins, and covered by them. 
The best way to find it is to watch the female when she comes off her eggs to take food. Even then, she 
will not go in until you retire to so great a distance that you will scarcely be able to observe her, she hops 
so quickly from bush to bush, and in a moment disappears. I have again and again beat the bush in which 
they had their nest before I could make them rise, so closely do they sometimes sit. The nest is composed 
of dry grass and moss, lined with hair and feathers, and sometimes with wool. The eggs are usually six in 
number, of a pale greenish blue, with small spots of reddish brown at the larger end. I have seen the brood, 
when they were very young, come out from under a bush to be fed by the old birds, and then immediately 
retire to their place of concealment.” . 

“When the nest is approached,” says Macgillivray, “‘ the old birds evince much anxiety, flutter and flit 
about, incessantly emitting their sharp snapping note, and endeavouring to lead the intruder off in pursuit 
of them. 

‘In winter I have seen this species about the gardens and even the doors of cottages, apparently not 
much less familiar than the Robin. But this happens only in severe weather ; for at this season it generally 
continues in its summer haunts, or betakes itself to thickets and hedges. Its song is short, modulated, and 
not unpleasant, bemg very similar to that of the Whinchat, and frequently performed while the bird is 
hovering over a bush. It is seldom heard before the beginning of April, or after the middle of June.” 

A fine nest, sent to me by Mr. Smither from Churt, was mainly composed exteriorly of dried grass inter- 
woven with moss; the walls were thick, and the interior was neatly lined with horsehair, between which 
and the exterior was an interlining of fine dried grass-stalks : it contained five beautiful eggs, which are 
now in my collection. 

The eggs seem to differ considerably in the intensity of the blue ground-colour, some being much deeper 
than others ; both, however, are finely freckled with light brown. 

The food consists entirely of insects of various kinds, but principally of Coleoptera and their larve. 

The sexes are at all seasons sufficiently different in colour to be readily distinguishable; but a marked 
seasonal change takes place in spring and autumn, the male having those parts which are deep black in 
summer of a rusty brown in winter, the change apparently being effected by the loss, in summer, of the 
brown tips of the feathers, which before were so conspicuous, leaving the black bases more visible; the 
rufous colour of the breast, too, is brighter, and the white on the wings purer. 

Continental examples differ from those obtained in this country in being of a larger size, of a brighter 
colour, and in having a greater amount of white on the lower part of the back. 

The Plate represents the two sexes, of the size of life, in summer plumage. 
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ERYTHACUS RUBECULA. 
Robin, or Redbreast. 


Motactlla rubecula, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 95. 

Sylvia rubecula, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 520. 

Curruca rubecula, Leach, Syst. Cat. of Indig. Mamm. and Birds in Brit. Mus., p. 25. 

Erithacus rubecula, Macgill. Hist. of Brit. Birds, vol. ii. p. 223. 

Erythaca rubecula, Swains. Faun. Bor.-Am., vol. ii. p. 488. 

Dandalus pinetorum et folorum, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., p. 360. 
septentrionalis, Brehm, ib., p. 351, tab. 21. fig. 3. 
rubecula, Boie, Isis, 1826, p. 972. 

Ficedula rubecula, Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 553. 

Iusciola (Hrythacus) rubecula, Keys. & Blas. Wirbelth. Eur., p. 58. 

Lusciola rubecula, Schleg. Rev. Crit. des Ois. d’Eur., p. 32. 

Rubecula rubecula, Brehm, Isis, 1828, p. 1280. 





Or all the birds inhabiting our islands the Robin is the one most universally known, and the one which 
receives protection from every hand. The villager in his garden regards its presence with favour, and the 
lady in her greenhouse likes to see it hop before her from flower-stem to flower-stem. Its name is a hallowed 
one in our memories, from the pleasing associations imprinted thereon by the nursery rhymes and tales of our 
infancy. ‘ Who killed Cock Robin?” and the “ Babes in the Wood” are never forgotten. 

The universal acquaintance with the Robin is mainly due to its general distribution; for there is no bird 
that is more widely spread, or that frequents such varied situations. The garden, the shrubbery, the neatly 
mown lawn, the hedgerow, the green lane, the gully, and the centre of the most extensive wood are alike 
resorted to by this familiar bird. In each and all of these situations, he evinces no fear and no excitement 
at the approach of intruders; his curiosity is soon appeased; and if a picnic luncheon be spread, he 
hops from his twig for a crumb, or waits to take his turn of the spoils after the party has left. The presence 
of dogs gives him no uneasiness, and the strangeness of the scene excites but little surprise. Always alone, 
and always quiet (for the silkiness of his plumage renders his movements noiseless, and the rustling of his 
wings is never heard—any more than his tread on the earth, over which he bounds with amazing sprightliness), 
but little difference is seen in the manner of the bird in the wood from that of the one which, having become 
the familiar pet of the garden, has been allowed to enter the breakfast-room for his share of the meal, or 
has been fed in company with the Sparrow, on the snow in the midst of winter. Is it not, then, evident that 
in disposition, habits, and economy the Robin differs very considerably from other birds ? Compare it for 
a moment with the gregarious Sparrow, or, if you will, with the Wheatear, the Whin-, or the Stone-Chat 
(birds to which it is more nearly allied), and it will be seen that they have scarcely one trait in. common. The 
Robin has no associates, not even of its own kind, the company of the female not being tolerated except in 
the breeding-season. Every Robin has a limited area over which it reigns supreme, until a stronger one 
either kills or drives it away and takes its place; and its general conduct towards other birds is that of a 
tyrant rather than a friend. Pugnacity is indeed one of the remarkable features of its disposition. The 
Robin not only fights with its own species but tilts with the Sparrow and every other bird over which, by 
activity and daring, it can gain mastery. Even its own young are not allowed to live peaceably, but are 
beaten off as soon as they are able to shift for themselves, and compelled to begin the world on their 
own account. 

The foregoing characteristics of the Robin are not, however, sufficient to account for its being so great a 
favourite. He is clearly not a courtier; for he is as much at home with the poor as with the rich, equally 
at ease on the settle where sits the old man of the village and in the verandah of a palace, and will receive 
contributions from the tenants of both without regard to rank or distinction. Not even his bright bold 
eye or his showy breast can claim so much admiration or call forth the many poetic effusions of which he 
is the theme. What, then,~is it that renders the Robin so popular? It is the pleasing character of his 
song, and the charm which it gives to solitude at the fall of the leaf—a song which increases in sweetness 
and intensity as the day wanes toward the end of autumn; even in winter, if the weather be open, its clear 
and sharply terminated strain may be heard both in the morning and the evening. At the period of the 
year’s decadence all other birds are mute; and hence, having no competitor, his voice attracts exclusive 
attention, and his strain, tinged with melancholy, harmonizes with the wintery scene around, and seems, as 
it were, to foreshadow the close that awaits us all. 

The food of the Robin principally consists of insects, to which worms, caterpillars, and a fair share of 


fruit, m due season, are added. As regards reproduction, the Robin may be said to have accomplished 
this duty once before the ordinary spring birds have arrived, and a second brood will be ready to compete 
with the young of the migrants by the time insect life has become most abundant. The situations chosen 
for the nest are very varied :—in the garden the ivied wall, the bank-side, an inverted flower-pot, any 
hole or corner in the greenhouse; in the wood the stub of a tree, or on the ground, the side of a ditch. 
No place appears to be too quiet or too turbulent and noisy. Dr. Percy informs me that a Robin has 
been known to fly through the flywheel of a copper-rolling mill, with six arms and going at the rate of 
120 revolutions a minute; and Thompson mentions “that the noisy operations of the shipbuilder will 
not prevent the selection of a place for nidification in his immediate vicinity ;” for he saw a nest built inside 
a vessel under repair in the dry dock at Belfast, which was placed in a small round hole of one of the 
timbers, and during its construction the deafening process of driving i the trenails was carried forward 
occasionally close to it. To reproduce here the hundreds of anecdotes which have been recorded respecting 
the tameness and the pugnacity of the Robin would be useless, but I*may be excused for transcribing the 
following curious instances of the latter propensity from Thompson’s ‘ Natural History of Ireland : ’— 

Robins being so wholly absorbed during combat as to be regardless of all else was ludicrously evinced 
at Springvale by a pair fighting from the air downwards to the earth, until they disappeared in a man’s hat 
that happened to be lying on the ground, and in which they were both captured. Two caught fighting in 
a yard at Belfast were kept all night in separate cages. arly in the morning one was set at liberty, the 
other, bemg tamer, kept with the intention of being permanently retained. So unhappy, however, did the 
prisoner appear, that it was set at liberty in the yard, which was believed to be its chosen domicile. The 
other came a second time and attacked it, when my informant, who was present, hastened to the rescue, 
and the wilder bird flew away. The tamer one was again caught and brought into the house for safety. 
The intruder was now driven off the premises ; and in the evening, when it was supposed that he was in a 
different locality, the other bird was turned out; its wicked and pertinacious antagonist, however, still lay 
in wait, a third time attacked, and killed it: the tamer bird, though the inferior of the other in strength, 
always ‘joined issue,’ and fought to the best of its poor ability. Some years ago, at Merville (co. Antrim), a 
Robin kept possession of the greenhouse, and killed every intruder of its own species (amounting to about two 
dozen) that entered it. This had been so frequently done, that an examination of two or three of the victims 
was made, to ascertain the cause of death ; and a deep wound was found in the neck of each, evidently made 
by the bill of the slayer. The lady of the house hearing of the bird’s cruelty, had the sharp point of its beak 
cut off ; and no more of its brethren were slaughtered; but it did not long survive this slight mutilation.” 

As an evidence that the Robin can appreciate kindness and evince gratitude, I may cite the following 
anecdote communicated to me by Mrs. William Fowler, of Whittington Hall :—* In the winter of 1862 a 
Robin was brought to me with a broken pinion; I bathed the injured limb with warm water for several 
days, and in about a month it was so far recovered as to be able to fly about the room. During this time it 
would hop about, and eat from my hand, jump from the table to my lap, or, if on the ground, settle on the 
skirt of my dress and sing. It commenced singing on the third day, apparently in joy and gratitude for the 
attention it received, and ultimately became completely domesticated.” 

Besides being very generally dispersed over the British Islands to the outer Hebrides, Orkney, and 
Shetland, the Robin is abundant in all parts of Europe, from Sweden and Norway to the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; it is also found in all the islands of that sea, the whole of North Africa, as far east as 
Smyrna and Erzeroom, Madeira, the Azores, and Teneriffe—in which island I killed it in 1838, and the 
specimen I then obtained still graces my collection. In many parts of the continent it is a migrant, and, 
contrary to what obtains with us, is there treated as a vagrant ; for there. is scarcely a country across the 
water in which it is not shot down and eaten. 

The materials of which the nest is composed vary according to the situation im which it is placed ; but 
moss and hair always form a part. The eggs, which are four or five in number, are dull pinky white, blotched 
with pale reddish brown ; they are about nine lines and a half long and seven and a half broad. 

Some persons are of opinion that there is a great difference in the colouring of the male and female ; such, 
however, is not the case. The young, at their first moult, which takes places about a month after they 
are able to fly, throw off the speckled plumage of immaturity, and assume the colourimg common to both sexes. 

A minute description of the Robin is quite unnecessary, since a glance at the accompanying Plate will 
surely be sufficient for the recognition of the male, the female, and the young, which are there represented 
of the natural size. The principal plant is the common Ivy, Hedera Hehx, Linn. 
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CYANECULA SUECICA 


Red-throated Bluebreast. 


Motacilla Suecica, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p- 336. 
Curruca suecica, Selby, Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Northumb. 
Phenicura suecica, Selby, Ill. Brit. Orn., vol. i. p- 195. 
Pandicilla suecica, Blyth. 

Cyanecula suecica, Brehm. 


KNow.eper is imparted in various ways—orally, by written characters and by pictorial representations. 
Written descriptions, however accurate they may be, strike the imagination less than an oral lecture; but 
when either medium of communication is accompanied by a faithful portraiture of the subject, another 
organ, that of sight, is brought into play, and it is at once rendered clear and intelligible. I am induced 
to make these remarks because a written description, however impressively worded, could but convey an 
inadequate idea of the beauty of the Red-throated Bluebreast, which yet, I trust, is satisfactorily shown in 
the accompanying Plate. Had the bird been as common and obtrusive as the Robin, it would have been 
unnecessary to invite special attention to it; but I apprehend that few of my readers are aware that so lovely 
a bird occasionally comes to us as a visitor from the opposite shores of the Continent, where it and perhaps 
one or two more species are abundant. I say perhaps, because the birds of this form inhabiting Germany, 
France, and Holland are differently coloured from those frequenting Norway and Sweden: those found in 
the greater portion of the Continent, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, have a patch of silvery white 
in the centre of the throat, while those from the countries to the northward of those boundaries have a 
similar patch of red; and in Russia a third variety or species also occurs, in which the throat is of a uniform 
blue. By some ornithologists each of the latter, or at least one of them, bas been considered to be a distinct 
species ; but the propriety of their so considering is, in my opinion, very questionable; at the same time I 
must admit that it is a nearly parallel case to that of the Yellow Wagtails with differently coloured heads. 
Whatever may be the ultimate decision of ornithologists, the red-throated bird, the true Motacilla Suecica 
of Linnzus, is the only one which has yet gone so far out of the ordinary route of its migrations as to visit 
England, and consequently is the only one I have to describe and figure in ‘The Birds of Great Britain.’ 

The first specimen recorded as having been killed in this country was shot, in May 1826, on the boundary- 
hedge of Newcastle town-moor, and is now in the Museum of the Literary and Philosophical Society of that 
town ; a second, obtained in Dorsetshire in 1836, was preserved in the Museum of Mr. R. A. Cox. Plumptree 
Methuen, Esq., informed Mr. Yarrell that he had an example in his possession which had been killed near 
Birmingham ; and Mr. Henry Stevenson, of Norwich, informs me that one was picked up dead on the beach 
at Yarmouth in September 1841. ‘This specimen,” he says, ‘is in the collection of J. H. Gurney, Esq., 
who has also another, killed on the 15th of May 1856, near Lowestoft; a female in company with the latter 
was not obtamed. Both the above-mentioned examples have the red neck-spot, and agree in every respect 
with examples from Lapland. The Yarmouth bird is apparently adult, and the Lowestoft one nearly so; but 
the blue and red of the throat are less defined in the latter.” Doubtless many more examples have visited 
this country than the few above enumerated; but these alone fully justify us in regarding the bird as a 
member of our avifauna; and it is to be hoped that it will continue to come to our shores, for no one of the 
summer birds could be more welcome. 

If we regard specimens from North Africa, Southern, Central, Northern, and Eastern Europe, the Altai, 
and India as examples of one and the same bird, the range of the species will be very wide indeed; but this 
is an open question, and I therefore confine my remarks to the bird which is found all over Scandinavia, 
from the Baltic to far within the arctic cirele—the one known to Linneus. In all these northern regions 
it is a summer migrant, coming we know not whence. In Heligoland it annually occurs more abundantly 
than many of the smaller birds which descend upon that isolated spot, which is as it were a stepping-stone 
for many of those species which nature prompts to proceed on distant pilgrimages. During my visit to 
Norway, I was particularly gratified by finding this species on the Dovrefjeld; for I did not at all anticipate 
the presence of so beautiful a bird at such an elevation, and was much surprised to learn that it sought 
so inhospitable a region for the purpose of breeding; but, unlike its near ally the obtrusive Robin, it 
seems to shun, in the breeding-season, the presence of man, as if its finery would be too attractive and lead 
to its destruction, as it doubtless does ; for I question whether the old males with their beautiful blue breasts 
would be allowed to remain unmolested either in this country or on the Continent. Those seen by me on 
the Dovrefjeld were extremely shy and wary, so much so that I could not tell, until after examination, which 
sex I had killed. The localities affected by, and the actions of this bird resemble to a certain extent those 


of the Savicofne: thus it frequents open situations, but, upon being disturbed, flies to the nearest scrub 
or patch of herbage, in which it either secretes itself or passes through to the other side and makes off 
to a distance, but not far enough to prevent the upward and downward movement of the tail being seen, 
or the upright position of the male—in which it resembles the Wheatears. Mr. Wolf, who accompanied 
me to the celebrated Snee Hatten range of mountains, on the Ist of July accidentally discovered some 
young birds which were just forward enough to hop out of the nest—a great prize to me, who had 
never before seen the bird at this age ina state of nature. Those who are acquainted with the nestling- 
plumage of the Robin would immediately perceive, on an examination of the young of this species, that 
there must be an intimate alliance between the two, the colour and markings of both being precisely similar ; 
or if there be any difference, it consists in the buffy striations being somewhat longer and more conspicuous, 
and in the bill also being a trifle longer, in the young of the present species than in that of its near ally. 
The nest we did not find; but it is stated to be cup-shaped, and placed in a depression of the ground, by 
the side of a stone or at the foot of a tree. Not having myself had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with this part of the bird’s economy from personal observation, it will be well to give the account published 
by Mr. Wheelwright, from notes made by him in the district of Quickiock, in Lapland, several degrees 
further north than the Dovrefjeld :— 

‘Contrary to my expectations, this handsome little Warbler is rare in this district, and very local. I 
think it arrives latest of all the Warblers; for I did not see one till early in June, when they came dropping 
in singly, stayed a few days in the lowlands, and then made their way up at once to the flat swampy 
meadows at the foot of and between the fells. Here, among the stunted willow-bushes, always near water, 
you may see the female creeping from branch to branch like a mouse, while the male, perched on the top 
of a high bush or a dead tree, trills out his clear, loud, rich song, which is certainly louder than that of 
any other Warbler, and well deserves its Lapp name of ‘sadden kiellinen,’ or ‘hundred tongues.’ It is totally 
different from anything I ever heard before, and it is quite impossible to describe it on paper. The nest is 
most difficult of detection; and I only procured two, on the 27th of June, on one of which I caught the 
old female. Both were built ix the ground, and were quite open, or without shelter of any kind. They 
were formed of dry grass, were deep and cup-shaped. Each contained six eggs, of a pale bluish green, 
minutely spotted with reddish brown, giving them a rusty appearance. Young fliers were shot near the end of 
July. The habits of this Warbler are certainly more aquatic than those of the Redstart, in proof of which I 
may mention that on the 3rd of August, 1863, I shot a female while beating a meadow in Wernland for Double 
Snipe. From what I saw of the bird in Norway, I should have inferred that it is not a frequenter of the 
drier parts of the countries it inhabits, and that arable lands do not tempt it to exhibit its blue throat for the 
envy of the sombre-tinted Lark, or to contrast its colours with the red breast of the Robin. — Its peculiar 
silken plumage indicates, indeed, that low swampy grounds are the localities in which it loves to dwell: 
beneath the canopy of overgrowing shrubs, in water-courses, or in gardens with huge cabbages, and fields 
of turnips, under the great leaves of which it can shelter itself from observation and find an abundant supply 
of insect food, are also situations it affects. 

‘As autumn approaches, it leaves its breeding-grounds as suddenly as it appeared in spring; but whither 
it goes, as whence it came, is equally unknown. Any one of my readers who is attached to the study of 
birds, and can brave the keen air of the Dovre, would do well to proceed thither, make himself acquainted 
with the bird in a state of nature, and furnish us with the result of his observations. At Hjerkin he will 
find a comfortable hospice, and every attention from the kind-hearted people of that elevated region.” 

Mr. Alfred Newton tells me that in Lapland, towards the close of the summer, this species resorts to the 
immediate neighbourhood of houses and barns, showing as much familiarity with mankind at that time of 
the year as the Redbreast constantly does. 

On referring to my ‘Journal in Norway,’ I find the following note :—*< A conspicuous feature of this bird in 
the breeding-season is the bright yellow colouring of the gape, which offers a strong constrast to the black of 
the bill and the blue of the breast ; in the female the same part and the basal half of the bill is dull orange, 
while in the young it is of a pulpy white, except at the extreme base, where it is yellow.” 

The Plate represents the two sexes, of the natural size, with one of the most interesting of our bog-plants, 
the Parnassia palustris. . 
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CYANECULA LEUCOCYANA. 
White-throated Bluebreast. 


Cyanecula leucocyana, Brehm, Naum. Vog. t. 364. f 1, 2, & t. 365. f 1, 2. 


On reference to my description of Cyanecula suecica it will be seen that I have questioned whether the 
various Bluebreasts which are found in Europe and in many parts of Africa, India, and China are distinct 
from each other, or merely varieties of one and the same species. But if we consider the numerous Yellow 
Wagtails which extend over a similar area distinct, it will scarcely be consistent to unite the differently 
coloured Bluebreasts. When these pretty birds are more closely studied I think it likely they will be still 
further separated than they have been. As to the countries they frequent, each appears to be confined to a 
particular locality. In Europe these variously marked migrants resort in summer to very different sections 
of this portion of the globe. The first-described species (the Motacilla suecica of Linneus), which 
is distinguished by a red spot in the centre of the blue breast, frequents the most northern and eastern 
parts; while the Cyanecula leucocyana, with a silky-white spot in the same place, is found in the southern 
and western portions of the continent—that is, from the banks of the Rhine to the Mediterranean. Both the 
red- and the white-spotted birds have been seen in the British Islands; but it is upon the latter only that it 
is necessary to remark here. Of the C. suecica sufficient has been said in the description accompanying the 
Plate of that species. There can be no doubt that a bird of this genus has been met with in the Isle of 
Wight; and Mr. Harting especially notes, in bis valuable ‘ Handbook of British Birds,’ that it had a white 
spot on the throat. Those who desire to know more respecting this occurrence will do well to consult the 
‘ Zoologist’ for 1865, where a considerable amount of information is given. 

In the ‘ Natural History, General and Particular,’ of the celebrated Buffon, vol. 15 (Birds), translated by 
William Smellie, an elaborate and interesting article on the habits of the White-throated Bluebreast will be 
found. A cowparison is first made between it and the Robin; and he then goes on to state that “they have 
also the same habits; only their haunts are different: the Redbreast lives in the heart of the woods; but 
the Bluebreast frequents their skirts, and also marshes, wet meadows, and places which are covered with 
willows and reeds. And (with the same solitary instincts as the Redbreast) it seems alike to be familiar with 
man ; for, after the summer months have been spent in its sequestered retreats, it visits the gardens, avenues, 
and hedges before its departure, and ventures so near that it may be easily shot. Like the Redbreast it 
never keeps in flocks, and seldom more than two are seen together. At the end of summer, says Lottinger, 
the Bluebreasts alight in the fields that are sown with large kinds of grain. Frisch mentions fields of peas 
as their favourite haunt, and pretends that they breed among them; but their nests are more often found 
among the willow, osier, and other bushes which grow in wet situations. During the love-season the male 
mounts perpendicularly to a moderate height in the air, chanting as he rises; he then whirls round, and 
drops on to a bough as cheerfully as a Pettychaps, with which the Bluebreast seems to have some habits in 
common. He also sings in the night; and, according to Frisch, his warble is very sweet. The Bl iebreast 
is as fond of bathing as the Redbreast, and often haunts the margin of waters. It lives on worms and 
other insects, and in the season of its passage also eats elderberries. It may be seen among the fens, 
seeking its food on the ground, running briskly, and cocking its tail, especially the male when he hears the 
real or imitated voice of the female. Among the adult males some have the whole of the neck blue; and 
these are probably old birds, particularly as the remainder of the colours and the red zone on the breast 
appear to be deeper in those individuals. The others, which are more numerous, have a spot like a half 
collar, of a fine white, which Frisch compares to the lustre of polished silver; and from this character the 
birdcatchers of Brandenburg have applied the name of Mirror-bird. These rich colours tarnish and fade in. 
confinement, and even after the first moulting. 

“They are frequent in Alsace; but though they are spread through Germany, they are not very common 
in any part.” 

Bailly, speaking of the true Cyanecula leucocyana under the name of Ruticdla cyanecula in his ‘ Ornithologie 
de la Savoie,’ says :—‘‘ This species is not rare in Savoy during its spring and autumnal migrations. Still 
many hunters do not know it, and others believe it to be exceedingly rare. It frequents thickets and hedges. 
I have noticed many in summer in wooded and very damp regions of the mountains near Chambéry, 
especially at Apremont and Entremont, near the hamlet of Coche. 


“It generally arrives singly about the 25th of March or the beginning of April, according to the nature 
of the season. ‘The male generally arrives some days before the female. It is to be met with on the skirts 
of most of our small woods, principally along thick hedges, in osier-beds, and shrubs, on the banks of rivers, 
rivulets, and meadows, 

“Like the Redbreast it is somewhat solitary im its habits. While feeding on the ground it admits of 
near approach, when it runs off before the intruder, raising and spreading its tail. By the end of April 
they have mostly quitted our country; but, as before said, a few remain to breed, who seek in woody and 
marshy places a favourable spot for nesting. Hardly are they settled before the male, perched on the 
extremity of a branch, utters from dawn till the approach of night a simple warble having no remarkable 
character. Occasionally the male ascends almost vertically into the air, singing all the while, and then, as 
abruptly, descends to the ground or to the bush from which he took his flight. If, while feeding, the cry 
of the female is heard, he stops immediately, listens to ascertain the place from which the sound proceeds, 
and rushes towards her with the tail-feathers spread out like a fan and very much raised over the back. 

“The nest is built in the beginning of May; it is a somewhat coarse structure, composed of leaves, 
dried grasses, moss, and flexible roots, and lined with blades of grass, very fine straws, hair, and feathers. 
Like that of the Redbreast it is placed on the ground amid roots at the foot of a shrub, in the centre of a 
tuft of grass or the young shoots of the willow, even in hollow trees, and upon old mossy trunks sheltered 
by leaves. The eggs are five or six in number, mostly of a delicate blue, but sometimes of a greenish tint. 
By about the 15th of July the young are sufficiently advanced to seek ther own food, consisting of worms, 
caterpillars, insects, flies, and gnats. 

“In the month of August they resort to the fields, principally those of oats, maize, buckwheat, and lucern, 
and also in vineyard-plots. During the hot weather this species is very fond of bathing, frequently wetting 
itself to such an extent that but for the facility with which it runs it might be easily captured. They 
usually leave Savoy from the 8th to the 10th of September ; occasionally a few arrive from the north about 
the end of August, remain for a few days, and again depart southward early in the morning or at the approach 
of night.” 

Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., saw this bird at Gibraltar; and Mr. J. Clarke Hawkshaw procured a 
specimen on the Upper Nile. 

The Plate represents male, female, and four young birds, of the size of life, 
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RUTICILLA PHQ(INICURA. 


Redstart. 


Motacilla Phenicurus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 335. 
Sylvia Phenicurus, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 511. 
Ruticilla, Briss. Orn., tom. i. p. 403. 
Phenicura ruticilla, Swains. Class. of Birds, vol. ii. p. 240. 

muraria, Swains. and Rich. Faun. Bor.-Am. Birds, p. 489. 
Ruticilla phemcura, Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av., tom. i. p. 296, Ruticilla, sp. 1. 
——— phemcurus, Macgill. Hist. Brit. Birds, vol. ii. p. 305, and vol. iii. p. 
Erithacus phenicurus, Deg]. Orn. Eur., tom. i. p. 502. 


Wuar handsome little bird is that we see in the sunny orchard when the apple is in blossom? What is the 
little active creature we observe descending to the ground from the pollard in the shady part of the lane ? 
What bird, with a trembling fiery-red tail, is that seen in the trim garden of the palace? It is the Redstart, 
one of our spring migrants, which has lately crossed the Mediterranean, and passed through Spain and 
Portugal to spend the summer in England and Scotland, but not in Ireland. No comet was ever more true 
to its appointed time; for, if unmolested, the same individuals return year after year to the identical spot 
where they have previously bred and reared their young, and again retire with a degree of regularity which 
surprises us. With a knowledge of this fact, should we not afford every protection to so pleasing an orna- 
ment to our grounds while it remains with us ?—should we not cherish it as we do the cowslip and the 
primrose? or value it as highly as we do a caged Canary or a Bullfinch ? Yet this is not done; and the 
bird in many parts of the country has become shy and distrustful, from a want of confidence in our friend- 
ship. As the knowing Sparrow avoids a person with a gun, so does the male Redstart keep aloof from our 
presence; for he instinctively knows that the beauty of his gay dress will attract our attention, to his own 
destruction. 

That the Redstart could be rendered tame and familiar there can be little doubt; for no one of the 
smaller birds approaches so near to our dwellings for the purpose of breeding. Strange indeed are the 
places it frequently selects as a depository for its nest. In the forest it is a small hole in a tree; in the 
village lane, a hollow space in a pollard oak; in the garden, the cankered apple-branch, or between the 
upright hoarding of the tool-house. These, however, are not the only places; for the bird courts our 
familiarity still more closely. In 1862 I was shown a nest in the small square space in the wall of a forcing- 
house, belonging to the Duchess of Sutherland, at Cliveden, which contained the cogged wheels of the 
contrivance for opening and shutting the lights; and there the bird continued to sit on her eggs, neither 
the working of the wheels nor the presence of those who had occasion to pass through the house, and 
whose shoulders, from the narrowness of the space, must frequently have been within six inches of the nest, 
disturbing her equanimity during the fortnight she was engaged in the task of incubation. A still more 
strange place of deposit was also seen at Cliveden—the midst of a box of croquet-balls in the orangery. In 
the Rev. F. O, Morris’s ‘ History of British Birds,’ we are told that a Redstart has been known to place 
its nest in a watering-pot, another in an inverted flower-pot; and Bishop Stanley mentions that he had 
known a nest “built on the space between the gudgeons or narrow upright iron on which a garden-door 
was hung, the bottom of the nest resting on the iron hinge; it must have been shaken every time the door 
was opened. Nevertheless there she sat, in spite of the inconvenience and publicity, exposed as she 
was to all who were constantly passing to and fro.” The same situations, continues Mr. Morris, if the birds 
be undisturbed, are resorted to from year to year. One pair have been known to revisit the same garden 
for sixteen seasons in succession; and a pair resorted for four successive years to the ventilator of a stable. 
Mr. Weir informed Macgillivray that “about a mile from Bathgate, in Linlithgowshire, there are three cot- 
tages belonging to the Earl of Hopetown, within a few yards of the public road, where, at the extremity of a 
hole in the gable of one of them, about the middle of May 1835, a pair of Redstarts took up their residence 
and reared their young. And, what is very astonishing, a pair built in the same situation in the summer of 
1837, although a weaver had taken possession of the house, and had from five o’clock in the morning until 
ten at night three looms in continual operation within twelve feet of the nest, which was in the inside of a 
garret, and only a few open planks between them.” 

From the above records it will be seen that while on the one hand the Redstart is extremely shy, on the 
other it is very familiar; and that, although it is naturally timid, it does not hesitate to enter-our very 
dwellings for the purpose of breeding and rearing its young. Surely, then, the remark I have made about 
extending to it the hand of friendship is not inappropriate. 


As my readers will naturally desire to know something more respecting the distribution of the Redstart 
than is comprised in the above general remarks, I may mention that Mr. Rodd, in his ‘ List of British Birds,’ 
states that it is very rare westward of Exeter, but that it is sometimes seen during the autumnal migration 
at Scilly. Mr. Osborne, of Wick, informs us that it is common in Ross-shire, especially in the woods 
surrounding Brahan Castle, the seat of Mackenzie of Seaforth; it is also said to breed in the woody glens 
and gardens of Dunrobin Castle. It sometimes visits the Orkney Islands, but not the outer Hebrides. 
Still the bird is far less numerous north of the Tweed than it is in the central parts of England. On 
the Continent it frequents every country, from south to north; and we learn from Mr. Wolley’s Catalogue 
of the eggs procured by him in Lapland that it is very common there. Eastwardly it is said to proceed as 
far as Afghanistan, but not to visit India proper. 

The food of the Redstart consists of insects of various kinds, which are chiefly procured by darting after 
them on the wing; but they are also collected from the herbage while the bird is hopping over the ground. 

A Redstart’s nest, found between the tiling and the roof of the engine-house at Cliveden, was somewhat 
large at the base, and was formed of moss, grass, and rubbish of different kinds, in the centre of which 
was a small, neat, round, cup-shaped opening, lined with a few hairs and three or four white swan-feathers : 
it contained six beautiful light-blue eggs. Mr. Hewitson describes a nest, taken from a hole in a wall, which 
was chiefly formed of dry grass, moss, and wool, with finer grasses and hair towards the interior, and lined 
with a profusion of white feathers. 

Without being characterized by volubility, this bird utters a somewhat pleasing song, very similar to that 
of many of the other Saxicoline birds, to which family it pertains. ‘‘ In confinement,” says Mr. Sweet, “ it 
will sing by night as well as by day, if a light be kept in the room where it is: if brought up from the nest, 
it may be taught to smg any tune that is whistled or sung to it. One I possessed learned to sing the 
Copenhagen Waltz, but would sometimes stop in the middle of it, and say Chipput, the name by which it 
was generally called, and which it would always repeat every time I entered the room, either by night or 
day.” 
The difference in the colouring of the sexes is very marked, the female being destitute of the hues which 
render the male so conspicuous, except the red of the tail, her nearly uniform brown head and body 
contrasting with the bright colouring of that organ. 

To a certain extent the plumage of the young males of the year resembles that of the adult ; but the black 
and red feathers of the breast are crescented with white, which produces a very pretty effect. 

A trifling variation is occasionally observable in the adults towards the end of summer, when, the edges of 
the feathers being worn off, the grey tint of the back, the black of the throat, and the red of the other parts 
become more pure, and the breast and tail of a lighter hue. 

I have mentioned that this bird does not resort to Ireland; but Mr. Thompson states that it has been 
several times killed in that country; still it “‘ can only be noticed as a very rare visitant, which is singular, 
since nowhere are there districts apparently better suited to this very handsome and interesting bird than in 


Ireland.” 
The Plate represents an adult and young male, of the natural size; with the head of a female protruding 


from a hole in a tree. 
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RUTICILLA TITHYS. 
Black Redstart. 


Sylvia Tithys, Scop. Ann. Hist. Nat., tom. i. p. 157. 
Motacilla tithys, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 335. 
Phenicurus, var. 6, Gibraltariensis, et atrata, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. pp. 987, 988. 
Ruticilla Tithys, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., p. 365. 
— Cairii, Gerbe. 


Phenicura Tethys, Jard. and Selby, Ill. Orn., vol. i. pl. 86. figs. 1 & 2. 





Tuat there are exceptions to all rules, applies to natural history as well as to other things, and we have an 
instance in point in the present species ; for, whereas its ally, the Common Redstart, comes to us in spring 
for the purpose of spending the summer, the Black Redstart arrives in autumn, and takes its departure when 
the winter is over. Had it been a species which breeds in high northern latitudes, like the Bramble Finch 
and the Greater Redpole, its appearance in autumn would not elicit a remark, neither would its occurrence 
have caused so much thought to British ornithologists. The Bramble Finch and the Redpole are hard-billed 
birds, and mainly live on seeds; the Black Redstart, on the other hand, feeds exclusively on insects ; and 
hence we might naturally suppose that, in common with all insectivorous migrants, it would cross the 
Mediterranean in autumn, and the greater number do really proceed in that direction; but a partial 
migration westward also takes place, and seldom do the months of October and November recur 
without this bird appearing in one or other of the southern and western counties, particularly those of 
Sussex, Devonshire, and Cornwall. That it proceeds still further west, and crosses the Irish Channel, is 
certain ;. for it is occasionally found in many parts of Ireland at the same season. It there also arrives with 
the fall of the leaf, and departs when the trees are putting forth their spring foliage. In the counties above 
mentioned, we may one day walk along the rocky coasts or among the cavernous sand-hills of their bays 
without seeing a single example, while if we pursue the same track twenty-four hours after, one, two, or 
three may be observed sitting solitarily on a stone, or flitting before us to a hiding-place in the cleft of the 
rock, where it will remain for a short time, or, if there be an opening, pass out on the opposite side. 
Sometimes an old cock may be seen in the black dress, but females and young males are ten times more 
frequently met with. That the specific name of Cazrit is merely a synonym there can be no doubt; for it 
is certain that the numerous skins which we receive from the Continent, with that name attached, are young 
males of this species. I do not for a moment doubt that these young males pair with the opposite sex, and 
perform every function necessary for reproduction; but, in all probability, the black livery is not assumed 
until the bird is two or three years old. 

As the bird breeds in Belgium, the north of France| and the whole of southern Germany, we might readily 
believe that it would perform the same duty in the British Islands; but I have never heard of an authentic 
instance of its so doing. | 

Although the habits and economy of the Auticilla Tithys are very similar to those of the Redstart, still 
they differ in certain points. ‘They are less arboreal than those of that bird, and present a striking resem- 
blance to the habits of the more typical Savicoline—Wheatears, &c. The Black Redstart evinces a greater 
partiality for stony and rocky places; and although I have seen it nesting in the outhouse of a German 
garden, the nest is more frequently placed in a crevice of a stone wall or in the cleft of a rock. Its eggs 
are white. In this respect it also differs from its ally, as well as from the Wheatear; for the eggs of the 
latter bird are not so blue as those of the Redstart and many others of the Savicoline: the sexes, when 
fully adult, present the same difference that is seen in the Redstart; but the females of the two species are 
very similar. 

I believe I was the first to notice this species as a British bird, since I find no record of it as such prior 
to the instance of its occurrence communicated by me in 1829 to the ‘ Zoological Journal,’ and published in 
the fifth volume of that work. The example there noticed had been killed by F. Bond, Esq., a gentleman 
who has spent a long life in closely studying the works of nature, particularly the birds of this country, and 
than whom no one can be more courteous, more willing to impart the knowledge he has acquired for the 
advancement of science, or whose remarks may be more implicitly relied on. Another friend—Mr. John 
Gatcombe, of Plymouth—has also paid great attention to our native birds; I shall therefore append some 
remarks on this species with which he has favoured me. 

“The Black Redstart is a regular winter visitor to the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, arriving generally 
the first week in November, and leaving at the end of March or the beginning of April. On two occasions 
only have I observed them so early as the 29th of October. They frequent the cliffs and rocks along the 


coast above high-water mark ; and quarries, ramparts of fortresses, railway-cuttings, and garden-walls in the 
vicinity of the sea are also attractive to them. They may also be seen hopping about the grass on the top 
of the cliffs ; and you will sometimes find them in churchyards, flitting about on the tombstones, and making 
short excursions into the air after insects, much in the manner of the Flycatchers. They are also very par- 
tial to the vicinity of stone arches and caverns, where they will immediately hide when pursued, and remain 
concealed for a length of time. They will sometimes perch on bushes. During the first week of their arrival 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth these birds are, in some seasons, rather plentiful, but after that time 
disperse, though some remain; and I find that a favourite locality is seldom without its Blackstart during 
the winter, and, should one be killed, another soon takes its place. I have never seen the bird in summer, 
but meet with it throughout the winter, from November to April. I often find it during severe frost and snow 
in the middle of winter, fresh birds from time to time making their appearance among the rocks of the sea- 
shore, driven, no doubt, from places further inland by the inclemency of the weather, and which is also the 
case just before they leave our coasts in spring. On November 2nd, 1853, after a severe gale, I saw one 
of these birds near the village of North Petherton in Somersetshire, not many miles from the Bristol Channel. 
This species appears very liable to be caught in traps; for I have, on several occasions, obtained them with 
their tails clipped, apparently with a pair of scissors; and in one instance I shot one with its tail cut short, 
and a piece of red worsted tied round its leg. At the time of their migration they have been known to 
alight on board ships in the Channel. The majority of Blackstarts which visit us are young birds of the 
year, old males being very scarce and shy. In many of their actions these birds resemble both the Robin 
and Wheatears. Indeed, they appear to take the place of the latter birds on our coasts during the winter, 
and leave, just as they arrive, in spring. I have seen both species at the same time in March, on one or two 
occasions. In plumage this species varies considerably, but I have no doubt that the old male never loses 
the black plumage after having once attained it; and the only difference I have observed between the winter 
and spring plumage of the old male is this :—in November the plumage is long, and more or less tipped with 
brown and grey; but towards April these tips become abraded or worn off, leaving the black plumage 
underneath much more clear and distinct, which is likewise the case with the plumage of many of our small 
birds in spring. I feel certain that the Blackstart is some years in attaining its full plumage, and that conse- 
quently young birds in their plain grey dress may often be found breeding on the Continent; and which circum- 
stance has given rise to the supposition among continental ornithologists that there are two species of this bird. 
Young males, with partially black breasts, have seldom any sign of the white patch on the wing ; but on one 
occasion I met with a specimen in its plain grey plumage, without a sign of black on the breast, but with 
the white on the wing as strong as in the old black male. This I cannot account for, as the black almost 
invariably appears before the white. Young males of the year may be distinguished by their tails being of 
a brighter red, and the whole plumage of a clearer grey, with less of the brown shade so observable in the 
females. The stomachs of all I have examined contained the remains of flies and beetles; but in the gullet 
of one I found an entire and large specimen of Ligia oceanica, an animal found creeping on the rocks, and 
much resembling an immense woodlouse.” 

Independently of the temperate and southern parts of Europe, this species ranges over the greater portion 
of North Africa. I believe it never visits India, its place there being supplied by several allied species. 

The Baron de Sélys-Longchamps states, in his ‘Faune Belge,’ that the Black Redstart arrives in 
Belgium from the 20th to the 25th of March, and that it inhabits the large towns on the banks of the 
Meuse and Ourthe. It nests in the holes of walls and crevices of rocks; each couple selecting a hill or an 
edifice, whence they drive away all others of their species. The male, perchedup on the summit of a church, 
upon a chimney, or top of a rock, pours out day and night its monotonous chant. It is common at Liége, 
Namur, and Brussels; and migrates in October. 

According to M. Bailly, the nest is composed exteriorly of the fallen leaves of trees, moss, roots, straw, 
and small pieces of wool or cotton bound together, lined with hair, feathers, and grasses. The eggs are 
from four to six in number, of a pure and shining white. _ 

The Plate represents a male and female, of the size of life, with a nest and eggs in a cleft of rock. 
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AEDON GALACTODES. 
Rufous Sedge-Warbler. 


Turdus arundinaceus, var. 8, Lath. Ind. Orn., tom. i. p. 335. 
Sylvia galactotes, Temm. Man. d’Orn., tom. i. p. 182. 
-rubiginosa, Temm., ib. vol. ili. p, 129. 





Turdus rubiginosus, Meyer, Orn. Taschenb., tom. iii. p. 66. 

Aédon galactodes, Boie, Isis. 1826, p. 972. 

rubiginosus, Degl. Orn. Eur., tom. i. p. 567. 

Erythropygia galactotes, Bonap. eng & Comp. List of Birds of Eur. and N. Amer,, p. 13. 
Agrobates galactotes, Swains. Class. of Birds, vol. ii. p. 241. 

Salicaria galactodes, Keys. et Blas. Wirbelth. Eur., p. lv. 





Turis very attractive species has at least been killed twice in England, and is therefore entitled to a place 
in our avifauna. The southern and eastern portions of Europe, North Africa, Asia Minor, and Persia are 
its natural home, in some of which countries it is as common and as well known to their bird’s-nesting 
boys as the Nightingale and the Reed-Wren are to those of our own country. Its general colouring, like 
that of Cursorius and some other eastern birds, is very similar to the sandy districts in which it dwells; 
just as the Ptarmigan in winter assimilates to the snow with which it is surrounded ; but the 4édon galactodes 
can at pleasure render itself conspicuous by spreading out and exhibiting the contrasted markings of its 
tail, which it often does, perhaps to a greater extent than any other species of the Sylvide. The markings 
of birds, often hidden when not in action, are of great interest to the ornithologist ; since observation has 
shown him that such adornments are not given without a purpose, and that their owner has the power of 
exhibiting them to the greatest advantage, whether it be the train of the stately Peacock, the decorated 
tails of the Polypectron and the Turkey, or the fan-shaped tail of the present bird. It is said by those 
who have seen the present bird alive, that a more attractive little creature can scarcely be found—its actions, 
as might be inferred from its form, bemg sprightly and graceful as it flits from hillock to hillock with its 
tail at one moment erect, and at the next spread out to its fullest extent. 

A record of the first specimen known to have been killed in our island will be found in the ‘ Zoologist’ 
for 1854, p. 4611, where Mr. William Borrer, Jun., says :—‘‘As G. Swaysland, a bird-stuffer, of Brighton, 
was driving near a part of the South Downs, about six miles from that town, known as Plumpton 
Bosthill, on the 16th of September, he noticed a bird which he supposed to be a cream-coloured variety 
of the Nightingale. Having no gun, he proceeded about four miles to obtain one, and returning to the spot 
found the bird about twenty yards from where he first observed it. It was very wary, flying always to the 
further side of some furze-bushes, mounting into the air some fifteen yards, and settling on the side furthest 
from him. Swaysland describes its flight as resembling that of the young of the Red-backed Shrike. 
He at last got a shot, at about forty yards, and killed it. On dissection it proved to be a male, and would 
shortly have moulted, one or two young primaries having made their appearance ; they were darker-coloured 
than the old ones. The feathers also on the back and tail, especially the central ones of the latter, are much 
worn.” Mr. Borrer borrowed the bird and sent it to Mr. Yarrell; and it is from this specimen that the 
figure in the second Supplement of the ‘British Birds’ was taken. It is now in the possession of Fuller 
Maitland, Esq. 

The occurrence of the second English example is thus recorded oy Mr. G. R. Gray in the ‘Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History,’ vol. iv. 3rd ser., 1859, p. 3899 :— 

“A second specimen of the Rufous Sedge Warbler (4édon galactotes) was killed near Start Point, 
South Devonshire, on the 25th of September last. It was shot by William D. Llewelyn, Esq., by whom it 
has been presented to the British Museum. That gentleman observed that its flight much resembled that 
of a Lark, and that it was exceedingly thin. Its visit was probably occasioned by the strong southerly wind 
which had prevailed for several days.” 

According to ‘Temminck, it was first obtained at Gibraltar, by M. Natterer, a distinguished traveller and 
naturalist attached to the Imperial Museum of Vienna, who subsequently secured other examples at Algesiras. 
Latham (who, in his ‘General History of Birds,’ calls it Gibraltar Warbler, from the place of its first 
detection) says it arrives there “the last week in April, is a familiar bird, void of fear, perching on the 
tops of shrubs, hedges, and walls in the manner of the Redstart.” 

Mr. O. Salvin, in his “ Five Months Birds’-nesting in the Eastern Atlas ” (* The Ibis,’ 1859), says :— 


‘The head quarters of the Rufous Sedge Warbler seem situated in the Salt-Lake districts, where we found 
it abundantly through the months of May and June. It does not appear that marshy ground is an indispensable 
requisite to its haunts; for I observed it not unfrequently in the arid district of Guerah el Tharf. In the 
map this lake looks like a magnificent sheet of water, but is in reality what most of the places similarly laid 
down are, viz. a wide expanse of sand covered with saline incrustation, which only in peculiarly wet seasons 
is flooded with water. Near Ain Djendeli I frequently noticed the bird about the trees that overhung the 
dry stony watercourses running from the hills into the plain beneath. We never found a nest, however, in 
one of the above-mentioned places ; and it would seem the bird prefers a moister soil for its breeding-haunts, 
such as is afforded by the low lands near Lake Djendeli, where the Tamarisk-trees grow on the banks of the 
Chemora and the small Ain or spring. The nest was usually placed conspicuously in the fork or ona 
branch of one of these trees, and apparently without any attempt at concealment. The heights at which it 
was placed varied from one to six feet from the ground. In one instance I found a nest among the roots of 
a tree in a bank-side, in a place where one would have expected in England to have found the nest of a 
Robin. The materials employed are the dead shoots of the Tamarisk, which form the outside, the inside 
and lining being usually Coot’s or Duck’s feathers, mingled with wool or camel’s hair; and in nine cases out 
of ten a small piece of serpent’s skin is loosely placed in the bottom of the nest; the eggs, which vary from 
three to five in number, are laid about the third week in May. I may here remark that they are not to be 
distinguished from those of Anthus rufescens, a bird equally or perhaps more common in the same districts 
of the Atlas ; so that eggs ascribed to this species from that country, without undeniable proof that they are 
what they profess to be, can only be received with great doubt, and are, in fact, valueless to a collection. 
Among the Arabs of Djendeli this bird is known as ‘El Hamara’ (the Red Bird). In its habits it is shy, 
and is careful to elude observation. When it alights on a twig, it expands its tail, and shows the peculiar 
markings which terminate each feather, and while holding it thus extended raises it once or twice.” 

“The most conspicuous and attractive of all the Warblers of Palestine,” says Mr. Tristram, in ‘The Ibis’ 
for 1867, ‘is dédon galactodes ; and it is perhaps the most abundant in summer; but it returns very late. On 
the 14th of April it appeared in great numbers, and overspread every part of the country, wet or dry, where 
there were bushes or reeds. The return was simultaneous; and from that time its bright chestnut plumage, 
with its black- and white-tipped tail expanded like a fan, enlivened every thicket and thornbush. In no way 
whatever does it resemble the Marsh-Warblers in action or note. Its song is low, soft, and mellifluous. 
The bird is constantly seen, and, instead of skulking in thickets, hops here and there, perching on the top- 
most bough of a bush or on the stem of a tall cane, expanding and jerking its tail like a Wren. It is 
curious that a bird which remains all the winter in the Sahara should be so late a migrant in the warm 
regions of the Holy Land. The nest of 4édon is very easy to find ; for the tamarisk is its favourite tree, and 
it piles its large nest in a low fork. As in Algeria, so here we found the serpent’s skin an invariable ingre- 
dient in the lng of the nest, and the green lizards our provoking rivals in egg-collecting. The Palestine 
eges are much more delicately and sparsely spotted than those of Africa, and, arranged together with them, 
would at first sight be pronounced to be distinct. Lindermayer gives April the 27th as the date of the bird’s 
return to Greece. I found it breeding in cane-brakes, by the shores of the Dead Sea, the last day of April, 
and in June on Lebanon, at a height of 7000 feet.” 

Lord Lilford twice met with this species in the Ionian Islands, once in Corfu, on which occasion a friend of 
his killed a fine specimen ; and a few weeks afterwards at Katait, in Epirus, where he watched a pair for 
some time, but refrained from shooting them. He observed them to be ‘common in some parts of Spain, 
notably in Andalucia, in May, 1869; frequents the hedges of prickly pear, vineyards, &c. Has a habit of 
constantly lifting and spreading its tail, from which it derives its Andalucian name ‘ Alzannabo,’ 2. €. tail- 
lifter.” 

The Rufous Sedge-Warbler is said to be a very frequent visitor to Portugal. In Malta, according 
to Mr. Wright, it is rare and does not occur annually ; when it does occur, it is mostly seen in September. 
Lastly, my friend Mr. J. Clarke Hawkshaw met with this species at the upper Cataracts of the Nile, 
whence he brought some fine specimens, now before me. 

There is but little difference in the size and colouring of the sexes; but the female appears to be the 
smallest of the two, and to have the markings of the tail less strongly defined. . 

The figures are of the natural size. The plant is the Cichorium intybus. 
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ACCENTOR ALPINUS. 


Alpine Accentor. 


Motacilla alpina, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 957. 
Sturnus moritanus, Gmel. ibid., p. 804. 

collaris, Gmel. ibid., p. 805. 

Accentor alpinus, Bechst. Naturg. Deutschl., tom. iii. p. 700. 








Tuxose persons who have done me the honour to consult my work on the ‘ Birds of Asia’ will have observed 
that all the species of this form contained therein are figured under the generic term Accentor ; but I may 
here remark that Professor Kaup has divided the birds hitherto placed in that genus into three genera, 
reserving Accentor for the present species, with which its near allies 4. nipalensis and A. altaicus must be 
associated, proposing the term Zharrhaleus for the common Hedge-Accentor of Europe, 4. modularis, with 
which must be placed 4. immaculatus, A. rubeculoides, A. strophatus, and the Japanese A. rubidus,—and 
Spermolegus for the A. atrogularis vel montanellus. Now, although I have not adopted these divisions, I 
admit that the German savant has sufficient reasons for separating the Accentorine birds into two genera ; but 
I strongly object to the generic separation of the 2. atrogularis from Tharrhaleus, since, in my opinion, it is 
identical in form. ‘The species, then, of Professor Kaup’s restricted genus Accentor, of which the bird here 
represented is the type, are three in number, namely 4. alpinus, A. nipalensis, and A. altaicus; all are 
inhabitants of mountainous districts. Compared with the members of the genus Zharrhaleus, of which 7’ 
modularis is the type, these Alpine birds have longer wings, and more robust forms, and the marking of their 
plumage is of a different character. They are said to be even more tame in disposition than our well-known 
Hedgesparrow ; at least it is so reported of 4. alpinus. The birds of this latter form also affect very 
different localities, rocky mountains being the situations wherein they love to dwell, rather than among the 
lowlands. They and the Wild Rhododendrons live together—the European species with the Rhododendron 
Serrugineum, ou the Alps, while the others creep about among the plants of the same family in the Himalayas, 
the discovery of so many species of which has made Dr. Hooker’s name so famous among botanists. The 
European A. alpinus keeps true to its locality; for it seldom leaves the Alps, and never intrudes upon the 
haunts of those inhabiting the great Himalayan ranges, which, in like manner are constant to their natural 
abodes. The Accentors constitute a well-defined group of birds, the members of which are confined to 
the Old World, and, as far as we yet know, to its northern regions. What claim, it may be asked, 
has the Accentor alpmus to a place in the avifauna of Great Britain? If we look into the works of 
Macgillivray, Yarrell, or Thompson, we shall find it recorded that a pair were seen in the garden of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and one being shot, on the 22nd of November 1822, it was submitted to the 
inspection of the ornithologists living at the time, accompanied by a scrap of information bearing out their 
rock-loving disposition ; for it was noticed that when not on the ground they frequented the buttresses of the 
surrounding buildings. The second example was supposed to have fallen a victim to a cat. In Loudon’s 
Magazine for 1832 is another record of the occurrence of this bird. 

‘“‘T am indebted,” says Mr. Yarrell, “to the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, the Dean of Wells, for the knowledge 
of the occurrence of a third example of this rare bird, which was shot in the garden of the Deanery, in 
Somersetsbire, in 1833. ... The same character was noticed in the specimens both at Cambridge and 
Wells, the birds allowing observers to approach unusually close to them, and, when at length obliged to 
move, making very short flights and always settling on some part of the nearest building. The resemblance 
of the steeple-crowned edifices of Cambridge and at the Deanery of Wells to the pointed and elevated rocks 
of their own peculiar haunts was supposed to have been the attraction in both the localities referred to.” 
Still more recently Mr. Gatcombe has submitted to my inspection a very fine pair shot by himself in Devon- 
shire, respecting which he has favoured me with the following note :— 

“On the 20th of December, 1858, while walking on the coast in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, after 
some heavy gales from the south-west, I was much surprised and interested by seeing a pair of Alpine 
Accentors hopping about among the grass on the top of the cliffs. Having watched them for some time I 
returned home for my gun ; but when I came back they had disappeared, and, although I sedulously searched 
the whole of the coast, I did not see them again until the 10th of the following month, January 1859, 
when I had the good fortune to shoot them. Their actions closely resembled those of the common Hedge- 
Accentor ; and they were tolerably tame, but, on being alarmed, immediately flew down among the rocks, 
uttering a note which resembled the words ¢ree, tree, tree, quickly repeated, reminding me much of the noise 
made by some kinds of small birds when fighting, They kept close together, and appeared when feeding to 


select grassy spots. I have never seen or heard of but one other Devonshire specimen; and that was sent 
from Teignmouth with some Redstarts to Plymouth to be preserved.” Were it necessary, 1 could doubtless 
find other notices of its occurrence in our island; but sufficient has been said to establish its claim to be 
considered a British Bird. 


Temminck, in his ‘ Manuel,’ says “‘ Hadite: sur les Alpes, le long des rochers; dans la belle saison il ~ 


gagne les plus grandes élévations des montagnes, et descend dans les régions moyennes a lapproche de 
lhiver; trés-commun sur le Saint-Bernard, dans les environs de Vhospice; également abondant dans 
quelques parties montueuses de |’Allemagne et de la France. 


‘‘ Nourriture: petits hannetons et autres insectes; en hiver uniquement des semences et des plantes 
alpestres. 

‘* Propagation: niche dans les fentes des rochers, quelquefois aussi sous les toits des maisons et dans les 
villages situés sur les montagnes; pond cing ceufs verdatres.” 

“This bird,” says Bailly “is common during the breeding-season in all the Maurienne Alps, Mount Cenis. 
and Chamounix; it is even met with as high as the region of perpetual snow, and also inhabits, but in 
lesser numbers, the rocky portions of the Tarentaise Alps, more especially the vicinity of the glaciers of the 
Allues, and similar situations. It builds in the hollows or crevices of inaccessible rocks, in the mouths 
of the funnels, as they are called, or small cavities formed in the chalky part of the rocks by the 
dripping of water, sometimes on the ground amidst heaps of stones, among the rubbish fallen from the 
neighbouring heights, and occasionally in the cavities of old pines or firs growing on the summits of the 
rocks close to the glaciers, and sometimes under the roofs of chalets. Both sexes assist in the collection of 
the materials for the nest, which is outwardly composed of mosses, dry grasses, and the roots of plants, the 
interior lining being formed of hay and the down of flowering plants; when complete, it is nearly as large 
as that of the Rock-Thrush, which it much resembles. I have also found nests composed almost entirely 
of the straw of oats, rye, and wheat—an anomaly which is thus accounted for: those who collect ice in the 
glaciers frequently let fall pieces of the straw in which it is wrapped for transport; and of these the birds 
immediately avail themselves. About the middle of May the female deposits four or five eggs, of a glossy 
greenish blue without spots, and towards the end of June or the beginning of July makes a second laying 
of three or four, always at a greater elevation than that at which the first were placed.” 

The sexes, like those of the other members of the genus, differ so little in their colour and markings that 
it is impossible to say for certain, from external appearance, which are males and which are females. 

The male has the feathers of the head, neck, and ear-coverts brownish-grey, darkest in the centre ; on the 
throat a large gorget of greyish white, with a small spot of slaty black at the tip of each feather; feathers of 
the back blackish brown, broadly margined with light reddish brown; rump greyish brown; greater and 
lesser wing-coverts light brown at the base, black towards the extremity, and with a spot of white at the tip, 
forming two bands across that part of the wing; spurious wing light brown, tipped first with a narrow line 
of white, and then with black ; primaries brown, with lighter edges, the remainder of the wing-feathers 
blackish brown, margined on both webs with reddish brown, and slightly tipped with dull white; upper 
surface of the tail-feathers dark brown, tipped with light buff; chest, reddish grey; flank-feathers rufous, 
margined with greyish ; under tail-coverts dark brown, margined with reddish brown at the base, and tipped 
obliquely on each side with greyish white; irides hazel; bill yellow at the base, black at the tip; legs and 
toes orange-brown, claws black. 

The figures in the accompanying Plate are of the size of life. ‘The red-flowering plant is the Rhododendron 


Serrugineum, and the blue one Gentiana verna. 
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ACCENTOR MODULARIS. 


Hedge-Accentor, or Hedgesparrow. 


Motacilla modularis, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 89. 
Sylvia modularis, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 511. 
Accentor modularis, Bechst. Nature. Deutschl., tom. iii. p. 617. 
pinetorum, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., tom. i. p. 457, tab. 21. fig. 1. 
Curruca Elote, Leach, Syst. Cat. of Indig. Mamm. and Birds in Brit. Mus., p. 24. 
Tharrhaleus modularis, Kaup, Natiirl. Syst., p. 137. 





Ir is a truism, well known, I presume, to every one, that while the daily thoughts of our manhood are as 
transient as a passing shower, many of the earlier occurrences of our lives are imprinted upon the mind 
never to be effaced. How pleasant it is when the blessing of memory enables us to revert to some of the 
more agreeable events of youth, and almost of our infancy! How well do I remember the day when my 
father lifted me by the arms to look into the nest of a Hedgesparrow in a shrub in our garden! this first 
sight of its beautiful verditer-blue eggs has never been forgotten; from that moment I became enamoured 
with nature and her charming attributes ; it was then I received an impulse which has not only never lost 
its influence, but which bas gone on acquiring new force through a long life. Similar reminiscences have 
doubtless been experienced by many of my readers, and probably in some instances may have reference to 
the same little bird; indeed this is more than likely from the frequency with which it is met with, its 
tameness and domesticity. The Hedgesparrow, like the Robin, is in fact part and parcel of the 
objects with which we are surrounded when in the country; like that bird, too, it is a stay-at-home, 
never leaving us either im summer or winter. With the utmost confidence it shuffles forth from beneath 
the Laurel hedge, and hops over the lawn or the gravel walk, never mounting to a conspicuous position, 
but creeping about more like a mouse thana bird. Its presence is baneful neither to blossom nor fruit ; for 
it does not pick holes in the pears, like the impudent Tits, nor shell the peas, like the Sparrow; on the 
other hand, its food being principally insectivorous, it is a benefactor to our gardens rather than otherwise. 
Its little simple song is pleasing, although not so spirited or continuous as that of the Robin, with which it 
lives as peacefully as can be expected with a bird whose disposition is so bold and tyrannical. 

The followmg account of the Hedgesparrow, extracted from my work on the ‘ Birds of Europe,’ although 
written so many years ago, is still appropriate, except in so far that the interval of time that has elapsed since 
its publication has enabled me to ascertain that the range of the bird is much more extensive than is therein 
assigned to it. For instance, I shot examples durmg my visit to Malta, and I have a specimen from as far 
to the eastward as Erzeroum; Sommerfeldt states that it occurs at Muonioniska, in Norway, and 
Wheelwright that he found it as far north as Quickiock, in Lapland, but that there it appeared to be entirely 
confined to the lower fir-woods, and, unlike the English bird, to shun the companionship of man. 

In this country, at least, it is frequently the foster-parent of the Cuckoo, and most assiduously does it feed 
and defend its charge until it is ungratefully reminded that its protection is no longer required. 

‘In every garden and in every hedgerow may this familiar but obscurely coloured bird be seen, not only 
throughout the whole of Great Britain, but nearly the whole of Central Europe. Though strictly belonging 
to the Sylwviade, it is one of the few that make our island a permanent place of residence; it is also one of 
the hardiest of our small birds, and appears to brave the severest winters with indifference. It may be 
observed when the ground is frozen, and even covered with snow, as lively and alert as at other times in 
search of its food, which lies concealed on the surface of the earth, or among dead leaves on banks, bottoms 
of hedgerows, &c.; often, indeed, will it mingle with the common Sparrow, entering the farmyard, 
approaching within the precincts of human habitation, and displaying great confidence and familiarity. Its 
actions and manners are strictly terrestrial, which is to be accounted for principally from the circumstance 
of its food being mostly obtained on the ground; it progresses by a succession of short hops, inquisitively 
prying among the grass and leaves in search of insects, small worms, the seeds of plants, &c. During the 
spring the male pours forth its song, which, although not characterized by any great compass of scale, is 
nevertheless agreeable, and is not entirely suspended during the winter months; this fact is confirmed by 
Cuvier, who informs us that it cheers that season with its pleasant song: we also learn from this celebrated 
naturalist that, although a winter visitant in France, it retires northward in spring to breed, which is 
certainly not the case in our own island, as its nest and beautiful blue eggs are well known to every school- 
boy. It is an early breeder, frequently beginning to build in the month of March. The nest is usually 
placed in the thickest part of the hedgerow, and very frequently among furze and evergreens ; it is generally 


composed of moss and wool, intermingled with fine roots and slender bits of twig, with a lining of hair : 
the eggs are four or five in number, of a beautiful verditer-blue.” 

Mr. Hewitson says that the nest is sometimes built almost entirely of dry grass, that in two instances he 
has seen it so imperfectly finished that the thorns were sticking through the inside, apparently very much to 
the discomfort of the old bird, and that he does not remember to have ever found one, except near to 
some habitation. 

‘* At all seasons,” says Macgillivray, ‘ these birds are seen in the gardens, and by the hedges near houses ; 
but during winter and spring they are mach more numerous there; for those which in summer preferred 
remote places then approach the habitations of man, although some still keep aloof. Hawthorn hedges are 
their favourite haunts, and on the ground along their bases they search for small seeds and insects, frequently 
making short pedestrian excursions into the fields on the one hand or the footpath on the other. They flit 
about among the bushes with great liveliness, often running along the ground, and seldom perching on the” 
upper branches. Owing to the dulness of their colouring and the celerity with which they take shelter; 
they are not very readily perceived ; but they can scarcely be called shy under any circumstances; and they 
often allow of approach within a few yards, or even feet, without showing any apprehension. Even in winter 
they are not at all gregarious; for you seldom find more than two or chide together, and it is very rare to 
see two flying in the same direction. Their flights are generally very short, and without undulation. 

‘‘ After the middle of spring they are less frequently seen about houses; and at all seasons they are to be 
found in hedges and among bushes, seldom appearing in open ground or upon trees. In fine weather they 
sing even in winter; nor is there any season of the year at which they are entirely mute; but from the 
middle of spring to the end of May especially, they are heard chanting their short, clear, pleasantly modulated 
but not remarkably mellow song, generally when perched on a twig, but sometimes on the ground or on a 
wall. During the breeding-season the shake of their wings increases to a shuffle, or kind of flutter, which 
they execute at short intervals; and this habit can hardly fail to be observed by the most incurious. Their 
ordinary cry is a slight ‘cheep.’ They are not by any means quarrelsome, either among themselves or other 
small birds, and they seem to pair in the quietest manner possible.” 

Although I have said that the Hedge-Accentor is stationary in this country, it seems likely that a large 
accession to the number of resident birds takes place in spring ; for Mr. Bartlett tells me that on the morning 
of the 18th of April, 1868, he observed many in the Gardens of the Zoological Society, which appeared to 
have arrived in the night; he also informed me that a pair or two remain in the Gardens during the whole 
of the winter. 

The sexes of the Hedge-Accentor are so very similar in colour that by dissection alone can the male be 
distinguished from the female. I must remark that the bird killed by me in Malta, and a specimen in my 
collection from the environs of Batum, in Turkey, are somewhat redder in their general tone of colouring, 
and of smaller size, than our birds. Feathers of the head, upper surface, and wing-coverts olive, with a 
broad mark of blackish brown down the centre of each; primaries, secondaries, and tail-feathers brown, 
margined with olive; ear-coverts brown, striated with whitish; sides of head, neck, and breast grey, fading 
into. greyish-white on the chin, and into still duller white on the abdomen ; flanks olive, streaked with brown ; 
under tail-coverts brown, margined with dull white ; bill black, feet flesh-colour. 

A young bird caught on the 8th of May had the bill very broad at the base, and of a dull purplish red, 
passing into olivaceous orange towards the tip, where it was brilliant and transparent; the gape swollen 
or dilated ; inside of the mouth and tongue brilliant orange; irides dark olivaceous hazel; a neat ring of 
feathers round the eye; breast and upper surface browner and much more spotted than in the adult; the 
legs and feet purplish flesh-colour. 

I must not close this paper without remarking that, although the bird here represented is commonly 
known by the trivial name of Hedgesparrow, it is not related to the Sparrows, but is a true Sylviine bird. 

The figures are of the natural size. The scarlet fungus is the Peztza coccinea. 
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LUSCINIA PHILOMELA. 
Nightingale. 


Motacilla luscimia, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 88. 

Sylvia luscinia, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 506. 

Curruca luscinia, Koch, Baier. Zool., tom. i. p. 154. 

Philomela luscinia, Selb. Ill. Brit. Orn., vol. i. p. 206. 

Luscinia philomela, Bonap. Geog. and Comp. List of Birds of Eur. and N. Amer., p. 15. 
Lusciola luscina, Keys. & Blas. Wirbelth. Eur., p. 58. 


Ar certain periods of the year the Nightingale may be found in North Africa, Palestine, Asia Minor, and 
Persia, but not in India or the Himalayas as has been stated. On the continent of Europe it is a summer 
visitant to Spam, Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, the Crimea, France, Switzerland, Germany, Southern Russia, and 
Sweden. Of the British Islands its visits are principally confined to England, and are even restricted 
to particular portions of the country. Thus it is never found in Cornwall, seldom in Devonshire, and 
scarcely ever to the northward of Yorkshire or Lancashire; its favourite counties are Kent, Middlesex, 
Sussex, and Surrey, while those of Wilts, Berks, Bucks, and Essex are but little less resorted to by it. Its 
immigration to this country is for the purpose of reproduction. 

“It is a commonly received opinion,” says Mr. Edward Romilly in a note to me, “that there are no 
Nightingales in Wales. An exception should, however, be made for a district of Glamorganshire, lying on 
the Bristol Channel, between Cardiff and Fonmore Castle, which is about eight miles (as the crow flies) west 
of Cardiff. Nightingales abound in the woods of Wenvoe Castle, Porthkerry, and, I believe, Court yr ala, 
and are heard there every spring. Whether they are found north of the Cardiff and Cowbridge Road I am 
unable to ascertain. In the spring of 1855 a male, which had been shot at Porthkerry, was sent to Mr. 
Yarrell by Captain Boteler of Llandough Castle ; and another, shot the same year, is in my possession. In the 
very cold spring of the present year (1859) Nightingales were heard singing on each side of my house at 
Porthkerry, and in many other places in the neighbouring woods ; and they are constant visitors there every 
year.” 

In England the Nightingale is associated with the violet, the cowslip, the daffodil, and a few more 
of those charming gifts of Flora which bedeck the children’s May-Day garlands at the joyous season of spring, 
—the bird and the flowers being held in remembrance through life, whether its span be a short or a long 
one, or whether it be passed in a crowded city or a country village. 

Every one knows the buoyant flight of the Swallow and the monotonous voice of the Cuckoo; but compara- 
tively few of those who are acquainted with the joyous song of the Nightingale, have any idea of its 
appearance, which is doubtless due to its bemg so seldom seen. The accompanying illustration will 
show that, although devoid of any fine or gandy colouring, its tints are rich and harmonious; and its 
form is especially elegant, all the various parts of its structure being equally well proportioned. 

A day or two before or after the 15th of April, the presence of this minstrel is made known by 
its song. Its arrival has no more been seen or heard than if it had dropped from the clouds. 
It has crossed the Channel in the night, and taken up its position in some dell, shrubbery, 
garden, or hedgerow,—the pair which bred and reared their young the previous year generally resort- 
ing to the identical spot they formerly frequented, there to repeat the pleasures of the past by con- 
structing a new nest and rearing another brood. The males, preceding the females a few days, chant 
their best; and the glen, coppice, and shrubbery now resound with their defiant songs, each bird impulsively 
pouring out its soul and expending its strength in wonderful cadences. Inspired by they know not what, 
their whole nature is changed; and the birds which a few weeks before were shy and recluse are now bold, 
fearless, and heedless of the passer-by or the inquisitive prying of man. Without exception the Nightingale 
is the finest of our songsters ; but to appreciate the quality of its lower notes and rich cadences, they require 
to be studied in close proximity. Although the air vibrates with its trills both by day and by night, it is in 
the latter that they are most striking. For it is not when the sun is in the heavens, when the thrush 
disputes for mastery in vocal power with this and other birds—it is not when the air is filled with the hum of 
thousands of insects, or the sheep-bell is heard tinkling in the meadow—it is not when the wind whistles 
through the grove, or the aspen rustles over head that the Nightingale is heard in perfection ; no, it is when all 
nature is wrapped in slumber, when probably no other sound falls upon the ear than the dissonant crake of the 
landrail, breaking the stillness of night. The mother who hears it while watching her sleepless child in the sick 
chamber, and the old man who is passing away, are both induced to think reverently of the Author of nature, and 


exclaim, with old Izaak Walton, ‘‘ Lord, what music hast thou provided for the saints in Heaven, when thou 
affordest bad men such music on earth!” Still ‘it is a disputed point,” says the Rev. C. A. Johns in his 
‘ British Birds in their Haunts,’ “‘ whether the Nightingale’s song should be considered joyous or melancholy. 
This must always remain a question of taste. My own opinion is that the piteous wailing note which is its most 
characteristic feature casts a shade of sadness as it were over the whole song, even those portions which gush 
with the most exuberant gladness. I think, too, though my assertion may seem a barbarous one, that if the 
Nightingale’s song comprised the wailing notes alone, it would be universally shunned as the most painfully 
melancholy sound in nature. From this, however, it is redeemed by the rapid transition, just when the 
anguish of the bird has arrived at such a pitch as to be no longer supportable, to a passage overflowing with 
joy and gladness. In the first or second week of June his cataract of sweet sounds is exhausted, and his only 
remaining note is a harsh croak exactly resembling that of a frog or the subdued note of a raven.” 

The period during which the Nightingale sings is but a short one; for after their eggs are hatched 
other feelings come into play, and the welfare of the young engrosses all their attention: suspicion now takes 
the place of the blindest confidence ; and the bird becomes recluse, shy, and timorous. The task of in- 
cubation performed, all is accomplished ; the old cast their feathers, and by the time the new ones are grown 
the young have attained the likeness of their parents, and old and young are stimulated to depart to climes 
where the sun still gives forth its radiant heat, and insects, so necessary to their existence, are to be found in 
abundance. ‘The autumn actions of the Nightingale are quite the reverse of those of spring. The quivering 
wing and drooping tail of the male as it hops from branch to branch at the last-mentioned season are no longer 
to be seen, and the bird now bounds over the ground on stilted legs and with the tail erect ; and in the middle 
of the covert its plaintive note or its harsh croak may be heard, significant of displeasure at the near approach 
of an intruder. 

I cannot close this short history of the Nightingale, that makes its summer-home of our island, without a 
few words condemnatory of the conduct of those who gain a scanty livelihood by the capture of this bird for the 
purpose of sale in the bird-shops of London and other great towns,—since by this course they deprive the rural 
districts of one of their greatest charms, with too trifling a benefit to themselves to compensate for the 
injury they inflict. No bird is so easily trapped, and no one is more difficult to keep in confinement: nine- 
tenths at least of those that are taken die within a month after their capture; while those that survive pass 
a miserable existence in a darkened prison, never again to chant over the drooping blue-bell or cheer the 
loiterer along the green lanes of our favoured island. Surely the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and country residents generally, might here interfere with advantage. To show the extent to which 
the practice is carried, I may cite the following passage from Mr. Harting’s ‘ Birds of Middlesex.’ “ A quon- 
dam keeper of my acquaintance, an adept in the art of bird-catching, told me that at one time he rented a 
cottage for which he paid £10 a year. If there was what he called “a good Nightingale season,” he made 
more than enough to pay his rent by the capture and sale of these birds! In one season alone he caught 
fifteen dozen, receiving eighteen shillings a dozen for them in London.” 

Of two nests, sent to me by Mr. Smither, of Chart, one was composed of a thick mass of skeleton 
leaves lined with a very few horse-hairs, and outwardly of a number of dried oak-leaves compactly 
inserted edgewise: the other was similarly constructed on the outside; but dried coarse grasses took the 
place of the skeleton leaves, and the interior was lined with very fine stems of dried grasses. The nest is 
generally placed on the side of a bank, and occasionally ina shrub or bush two or three feet from the ground. 

The eggs, which are four or five in number, often vary from their usual olive tint: in some taken by Mr. 
Smither the ground-colour was obscure greenish olive, blotched with indistinct patches of a darker tint ; while 
others had a distinct zone of a richer colour at the larger end; and Mr. Bond informs me that he has seen 
some quite blue. 

But little difference is observable in the size of the sexes ; and both are similarly coloured. When the young 
leave the nest, they are spotted and marked like young Robins ; but they soon cast off their nestling feathers, 


and assume a coating like that of their parents; so that the adults and young are very similar when they 


depart from us in September for Morocco, where they reside until nature prompts them to return again in 


the spring. | 
The Plate represents the two sexes and nest, of the natural size ; the cruciform plant is the Gakum cruciatum, 


and the butterfly is the Polyommatus Alexis. 
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SYLVIA CINEREA. 
Whitethroat. 


~ Motacilla sylvia, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 330 ?. 
_ Sylvia cinerea, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 514. 
Sylvia fruticeti, Vieill. 
Curruca sylvia, Flem. Brit. Anim., p. 71. 
cmerea, Bechst. Naturg. Deutschl., tom. iii. p. 534. 





Wuen the opening primrose, the violet, and the blue-bell bedeck the sunny banks of the coppice, when the 
brimstone butterfly has.emerged from his prison and skims the sides of the sheltered lane, the Whitethroat. 
favours us with its presence, and gives additional life to the scene by its sprightly actions and animated 
song, and is so common that there is not a plough-boy who has not known it from his earliest childhood, 
or a school-boy who has not provoked its anger by searching for its nest. 

At this season of spring I do not know a more interesting little bird than the Whitethroat. Its mirthful, 
hurried song, which it is impossible to describe, its scoldings and defiant actions when the precincts of its 
nest are invaded, the. animated way in which it tops the hedge-row and mounts in the air, with erected 
crest and elevated tail, must be familiar to every one who has strolled down a green lane, or passed over a 
common, in spring or summer. The Whitethroat is less of a woodland bird than the Blackcap or Nightingale, 
evincing a preference for bramble-brakes, thickets of blackthorn, and clumps of furze. In such situations 
it may be met with in England, Ireland, and Scotland; it becomes, however, more scarce the further we 
proceed north. Still St. John speaks of its inhabiting Morayshire, and it is also found occasionally in Ross- 
shire, but not m Sutherland and Caithness. It is very generally dispersed over all parts of the European 
continent, proceeds as far north as Sweden and Norway, where I observed it on the small islands in the 
Christiania Fjord, and in the cold season it is equally abundant over the greater portion of North Africa. 
Kastwardly it is.found at Smyrna, Mr. Tristram says it is extremely abundant in Palestine, and it is a 
question whether the Indian bird known under the name of Sylvia affnis be not identical with it. 

The sexes are very much alike in size and colour; but a considerable difference occurs in the tints of their 
plumage at opposite seasons of the year: thus in spring the head and back of the neck is grey, and the 
white of the under surface suffused with delicate vinous, while after the autumn moult the crown and back 
of the neck is more brown, and the tints of the under surface are not so pure. The young of the year are 
altogether less delicately coloured than the adults, and much more like the state in which the latter appear 
in autumn. 

The task of incubation is usually commenced about the middle of April—a little earlier or a little later 
according to the character of the season. The frail nest may then be found in brambles or ordinary 
shrubs, and generally near the ground. The eggs, hereafter described, are hatched in twelve or fourteen 
days, and the young are capable of flying by the middle of June. ‘The male, who has been mute during the 
rearing of his first brood, becomes loquacious and busy while a second laying and hatching is performed ; 
this duty over, and the sun being now on the decline, the Whitethroat departs from our island, and betakes 
itself to warmer latitudes. Its food, while with us, is of a mixed character, consisting of flies, aphides, 
and other insects and their larvee; fruits of the garden and the berries of the hedgerow are also acceptable. 

In size the Whitethroat is less than the Blackcap and Garden Warbler, but, having a longer tail, is of 
a more graceful form than either of them. 

As an article of food for the Italians and Maltese, to whom few small birds come amiss, it is doubtless equal 
to any of those known by the name of “ beccaficos,” a term which appears to be applied indiscriminately to 
any of the sylviine birds. 

“When not disturbed,” says Macgillivray, ‘it often rises over the hedge or bush to a height varying from 
a few feet to several yards, flutters in the air with fitful and fantastic motion, singing all the while, and 
then drops to the perch it has left. In all its movements, if excited, it keeps the feathers of the head 
erected, and when singing, swells out its throat conspicuously.” 

Mr. Hepburn informed Macgillivray that “in 1838 it was first seen in the Lothians on the 7th of May, 
when many were sporting about in the same hedge in a well-sheltered glen, their lively notes and animated 
gestures showing that they were not fatigued by their long journey to our northern clime, and the silvery 
whiteness of their throat and abdomen contrasting beautifully with the delicate green of the young foliage as 
they darted along. Every now and then one would start off for a distant part of the hedge, singing all the 
while, and accompanying its song by curious jerks and gesticulations of the body. In a few days they 


were dispersed over the country. Several pairs breed annually in our homesteads, and frequently enter our 
gardens in search of food. They delight to mob cats, and never cease their alarm-note till their foe retires. 
The peasant-boys in this part of East Lothian imagine that this bird is mocking or laughing at them as it 
tumbles over the hedges and bushes in the lane, and therefore persecute it at all times, even more virulently 
than they do sparrows. When the currents, rasp- and gooseberries are ripe, the Whitethroats flock to our 


* 


gardens, and commit great havoc among those fruits.” 

That the Whitethroat forms an interesting object for the aviary we learn from the following note on this 
species, by the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, which I transcribe from Bennett’s edition of White’s ‘ Natural 
History of Selborne ’:— 

‘¢ There are no birds less shy and less pugnacious. They are amicable in the highest degree; and having 
kept four or five males together in the same cage, I never saw an instance of the least dispute between them ; 
and one of them having been taken from the nest to try if it would breed with a hen Blackcap, died the next 
day, having, from vexation at finding itself separated from them, neglected to feed itself. I have seen the 
eldest of a nest give food to the youngest when they were just beginning to feed themselves. Those which 
are caught become tame very quickly; but such as are reared from the nest are the very perfection of 
amiability, and will come out the moment the cage-door is opened, and have not the least fear of being 
handled. In a room the song of the Whitethroat is very pleasing, and the young ones will sometimes learn 
some of the Nightingale’s notes; and their excessive familiarity and gentleness and their healthy consti- 
tution make them, to my mind, the most pleasmg bird that can be kept in a cage. Their general food 
should be ground hempseed and bread scattered together, and a little German paste given dry. Insects, 
and anything that is not salt that man eats, may be given to them in small quantities as a treat; but 
much variety only makes them grow too fat.” 

The nest is a slight-built, deep, and cup-shaped structure, outwardly composed of dry grasses and similar 
materials, with a little hair neatly arranged as a lining. Macgillivray describes a nest found in Scotland as 
being loosely but elegantly constructed, the exterior being composed chiefly of withered stems of Galum 
Aparine, with slender and brittle or flexible stalks of some fine grass and a little hair, all neatly arranged, 
but, from the unpliant nature of the goose-grass, which bends only m an angular manner, leaving large 
vacuities. The lining is of finer filaments, with hair of various kinds, and neatly smoothed. 

The eggs are generally four or five in number, of a stone-white, spotted and freckled with olive-brown, 


particularly at the larger end. 
The figures are of the natural size, and the plant is the common Dewberry (2ubus cesius, Linn.).. 
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SYLVIA CURRUCA. 


Lesser Whitethroat. 


Motacilla Curruca, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 329. 
longirostra, Bechst. Naturf., xxvii. 43. 2. 
dumetorum, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p- 334. 
Curruca garrula, Briss. Orn., tom. iii. p. 384. 
——— sylviella, Flem. Brit. Anim., p. 71. 
Ficedula cannabina, Gerin, tom. iv. tab. 392. fig. 1. 
Sylvia Curruca, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. i. p. 509. 
—— Sylviella, Lath. ibid. p. 515. 
leucopogon, Heckel. 
garrula, Macgill. Hist. of Brit. Birds, vol. ii. p. 357, and vol. iii. p. 729. 











Tere can be no doubt that the Lesser Whitethroat, which was evidently well known to Linneus, Brisson, 
and all the earlier writers on natural history as an inhabitant of the European continent, must, at the time they 
wrote, have also been a frequenter of our islands; yet the venerable Latham informs us that he was indebted 
to his friend the Rev. J. Lightfoot for a knowledge of its existence in this country, that gentleman having 
apprized him of its building, in May and June, among the brambles and other low bushes about Bulstrode in 
Buckinghamshire. That its occurrence in Britain should have been first made known bya clergyman is not 
surprising, since the men of this high calling have ever included among their number some who have 
devoted much time and attention to natural history, in proof of which assertion I need do no more than 
mention the researches of Gilbert White, Herbert, and Bishop Stanley, ; and it is much to be wished that 
many more would follow their example, for no branch of science or kind of study would furnish them with 
more important texts than the power, wisdom, and goodness of God as manifested in creation. 

On the continent of Europe, the Lesser Whitethroat is very generally distributed, and in England it is 
as well known as any other of the sylvan birds which visit us in spring, and make our islands their summer 
home. ; 

The Blackcap, the Garden Warbler, and the Whitethroats have many characters in common, both in their 
structure and mode of life; still certain marked differences are observable among them, and, trivial though 
they be, it is necessary, or at least desirable, that they should be pointed out in a work on our native birds : 
this has been done, with respect to the former, in my account of each species; and I now proceed 
with the history of the Lesser Whitethroat. With the exception of Cornwall, Devon, and perhaps some 
parts of Wales, it inhabits during the summer months every locality in the British Islands suited to its 
habits, from Sussex to the south of Scotland, but; becomes more scarce the further we go north. In 
Ireland, I believe, it has not been found. The situations the bird affects are gardens, orchards, shrub- 
beries, hedge-rows and woods. It is particularly partial to plum- and cherry-trees, on which, if closely 
watched, it may be seen passing from branch to branch, and inquisitively searching beneath the leaves for 
aphides and other kinds of insects and their larvae. At other times it threads the thicker trees of the 
hedge-row; but it then exhibits a greater degree of shyness and caution. When in a garden, its peculiar 
song may now be heard in one part of it, and the next minute in another; it appears, in fact, to be 
constantly on the move, going its rounds from tree to tree and from shrub to shrub, sometimes crossing a 
river to a neighbouring garden, at others descending into the thicket or hedgerow. It is rather late in its 
arrival, and May has generally commenced before the ear is struck by its garrulous babbling note, which, 
when once heard, can never be mistaken for that of any other species of the genus. The male precedes 
the female by a few days, and, his impatience being terminated by her arrival, the pair soon begin to 
construct their slight and very frail nest in some shrub, bramble, or among the tangled herbage of the 
ditch-side. The eggs are four or five in number; and in about ten or twelve days the young are hatched. 
If the weather be warm and insect food abundant, they are soon able to shift for themselves, and leave 
their parents at liberty to enter upon the duty of producing a second brood. Again the garrulous note of 
the male is heard, and again the gardens ring with its monotonous song. 

The Lesser Whitethroat is a compact little bird, and in its form assimilates nearly as much to the Blackeap 
as to its congener the Common Whitethroat. The sexes are alike in colour; and the young, although 
bearing a very general resemblance to the adults, are even more neat and pretty in their dress and general 
contour. 

The law which influences the distribution over Europe of so many of our sylvan birds also governs that of 
the Lesser Whitethroat. It is found, during the summer months, in every country, from Spain and Italy to 


Sweden and Norway ; it also inhabits the whole of the northern coast of Africa, Persia, and the peninsula 
of India, over the greater part of which, Mr. Jerdon informs us, it is found in the “cold weather, and is 
much more common than the Sy/va orphea and S. affinis. It frequents similar localities, and has the same 
habits and food, feeding both on insects and flower-buds, and incessantly moving about the upper and extreme 
branches of trees. Mr. Blyth, who observed it in Bengal, noticed that it frequented Mimosas in small parties 
and kept chiefly to trees.” Besides insects, this species, like the other members of the genus, eats the elder- 
and other berries, and makes a foray on the fruits of our gardens, particularly in autumn. 

“Its song,” says the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, “is pleasing, but not so strong and varied as that of the 
Whitethroat. It builds in gardens, like the Blackcap, and with it attacks the fruit, though less perti- 
naciously, as it is very fond of flies and small caterpillars, and probably on the whole does more good than 
harm in a garden. The nest is very small and slender, so that it may actually be seen through ; and it is 
often placed in the fork of a rose-bush or thorn, sometimes eight or nine feet from the ground, at others 
in a low brier. It does not lay, so far as I have seen, above four eggs.” In captivity, ‘it has a little of the 
manners of the Tits, often running along the wires of the cage, suspended by the feet, which is not usual 
with the birds of the genus Syéa. It is of a remarkably tame nature. I have captured a cock bird and its 
young, and, the day after it was taken, it fed them upon bread and hemp, and reared them, and some months 
after it would even perch upon my hand to feed itself. It is fond of the seeds of the broad-leaved plantain.” 

A nest which I took from a garden at Maidenhead was cup-shaped, and composed of various dried grasses, 
lined inside with similar but finer materials, fibrous roots and horsehair, to which, in another example, a 
little wool and flocculent vegetable substances were added. The eggs were stone- or greenish white, speckled 
with brown and ashy grey, particularly at the larger end. They were about 8 lines long by 6 lines broad. 

On the 11th of August, 1858, a bird-catcher brought me a beautiful clean-moulted example, which may 
be thus described :— 

Head and ear-coverts dull grey; chest and abdomen greyish white, the former very slightly tmged with 
vinous, and the flanks with buff; upper surface olive-brown ; rump grey; tail and wings brown, edged with 
grey; bill and legs dark olive-grey; irides very dark brown. 

The figures represent the birds as nearly the size of life as may be. The plant is the Bird-Cherry 


(Prunus avium, Linn.). 
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MELIZOPHILUS PROVINCIALIS. 
Dartford Warbler. 


Motacilla provincialis, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 958. 

Sylvia Dartfordiensis, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 517. 

——— provincialis, Temm. Man. d’Orn., 2nd edit. tom. i. p. 210. 

——— ferruginea, Vieill. Ency. Méth. Orn., pt. ii. p. 446. 

Curruca provincialis, Flem. Brit. Anim., p. 70. 

Mehzophilus provinciahs, Leach, Syst. Cat. of Spec. of Indig. Mamm. and Birds in Brit. Mus. 





From the year 1773, when this bird was first noticed in England, on Bexley Heath, near Dartford, in Kent, 
to the present moment, it has been anxiously sought for by every ornithologist ; yet how few have seen it 
in a state of nature! Still it is by no means scarce in all our southern and western counties; on the 
contrary, it is even more plentiful than other birds in the districts it inhabits. Those districts being of a 
peculiar character, the bird is a comparatively local one; at the same time it is a permanent resident with us, 
for it never leaves the furzy common and the heath, where, with the Titlark and Stone-Chat, it constitutes 
almost the only bird-life in the dreary months of winter. The extensive heathy lands of Surrey and Hamp- 
shire are its head quarters; it has, it is true, been found in other localities, but it is always less numerous 
and less certain to be met with. All the commons south of London, from Blackheath and Wimbledon to 
the coast, were formerly tenanted by this little bird; but the increase in the number of collectors has, I 
fear, greatly thinned them in all the districts near the metropolis ; it is still, however, very abundant in many 
parts of Surrey and Hampshire. In the midst of a tract of barren land, on the top of the lower green sand- 
stone, near Farnham, is a small patch whereon cultivation has gained the ascendency over sterility ; in this 
oasis dwells Mr. Smither, who is well acquainted with our native birds and insects, of which he is a 
sedulous collector. The Devil’s Jumps (three hills so called) and the celebrated ponds of Frencham are 
in his immediate neighbourhood ; and as Selborne is but a few miles over the heath, this district is within 
the area of Gilbert White’s rambles, who, however, appears not to have been aware of the bird’s existence 
there. Truthful to the letter are the stories which Smither relates respecting our native birds; and I 
therefore requested him to send me word what number of nests he had taken of the Dartford Warbler. 
The following reply will fully confirm what I have said respecting the abundance of the bird in certain districts. 

“The greatest number of Dartford Warblers’ nests I ever procured in a season was 65. These were 
collected in 1859, within a very limited distance of this place, or within the parishes of Churt and 
Bramshot. I went out yesterday at daybreak, and shot three males and a female. The male at this time 
of the morning often sits on the top of the furze, raises the feathers on his head into a crest, and erects 
his tail like a Wren. Sometimes the winter is so severe as to kill the furze ; then great numbers perish. Such, 
I am told, was the case forty years ago, and it was so in the winter of 1860; but still you could, I am sure, 
come down and shoot the bird at any time, if you wish to do so.” 

In the following May I and my son Franklin went down, for the purpose of seeing the Furze-Wren, as the 
bird is sometimes called, in a state of nature. We met with it near the highest of the Devil’s Jumps, 
and found a nest with four eggs, built in a bunch of thick heather. This was in the middle of the breeding- 
season ; for their nesting-time extends from the beginning of April to the end of July: the eggs found at this 
latter period are, of course, a second laying. 

Besides the localities above mentioned, the Dartford Warbler is found on Selsey Common, near Portsmouth, 
in nearly every part of the New Forest, and on all furze-clad sides of hills near the sea, in the adjoining 
counties of Dorset and Devonshire; in Cornwall it becomes more scarce. North of London it is seldom 
seen, but it is found in Worcestershire, Leicestershire, and, I believe, in the neighbouring counties. On 
the continent of Europe it is very local; France is probably its northern limit, while in Spain it is 
numerous, and also in North Africa, as we learn from the Rev. H. B. Tristram’s Notes on the Ornithology 
of that country, published in the first volume of ‘The Ibis,’ where he states, at page 418, that it is “ abundant 
in winter in the dayats, but never approaches the oases or the habitations of man. I do not believe that it 
is sedentary in the Sahara, but retires to the mountains to breed. I have taken several nests in the Atlas in 
the months of May and June.” 

As most British collectors must now be supplied with the eggs of the Furze-Wren, I trust Mr. Smither 
will be more sparing in future ; for to him, as to us all, I am sure it must be a pleasure to see the numbers 
increase of this little native bird; on the other hand, should any young ornithologist be desirous of seeing 
it in a state of nature, he may always do so in the neighbourhood of Churt. Of course he would make his 


visit in the summer, when he would be well repaid by the novelty of the country, and otherwise pleased. 
Besides the Furze-Wren, the graceful Pewet will dippingly salute him while rambling over the common, 
the Cuckoo’s note will resound in several directions, and the Stone-Chat will utter his clacking note from the 
topmost branch of the whin. The Wheatear and the Pipit will be almost the only other birds he will meet 
with; perchance, however, a Black Cock may rise at his feet, and spin away across the moor; but should 
our young friend remain until nightfall, which I should not recommend, he will be serenaded by the jarring 
note of the Goatsucker while sitting on one of the numerous turf-cocks. 

The habits of the Dartford Warbler are shy, recluse, and mouse-like; the thickest beds of the whin or 
furze are its usual place of resort; but it not unfrequently affects open beds of heath, particularly such as 
are high enough to shroud it from observation. In the early morn, and often during the day, the male 
ascends to the highest spray and there pours forth his little warbling song ; now and then it may be seen 
bobbingly flying from place to place, each flight terminating in a dive down into the thickest part of the 
covert, through which it creeps and runs with great quickness and facility. Were I to compare its actions 
and manners with those of any other English bird, it would be with those of the Whitethroat. Whoever 
is acquainted with that species and its short jerking flight, may form a very just idea of the manners of 
the Furze-Wren; perhaps I have said enough on this feature of the bird’s economy, particularly as I subjoin 
the descriptive notes of Rusticus of Godalming; let me add, however, that there is little difference in the 
colouring of the sexes, but the female may always be distinguished by the lighter hue of her under surface. 

“Its habits,” says Rusticus, “are very like those of the Little Wren; and when the leaves are off the trees, 
and the dull winter winds have driven the summer birds to the olive-gardens of Spain, or across the Straits, 
the Furze-Wren, as it is called, is in the height of his enjoyment. I have seen them by dozens skipping 
about the furze, lighting for a moment on the very point of the sprigs, and instantly diving out of sight again, 
singing out their angry impatient ditty, for ever the same. Mounted on a tall horse, and riding quietly along 
the outside, while the fox-hounds have been drawing the furze-fields, I have seen the tops of the furze quite 
alive with these birds. They prefer those places where the furze is very thick, high, and difficult to get into.” 

The nest is built sometimes in a furze bush, at others among the standing heath on the Common, and 
is generally so placed as to be shrouded from observation. One given to me by Mr. Alfred Crowley, of 
Croydon, was of a deep cup-shaped form, substantially built on the exterior with dry grass, straw, moss, and 
lichens ; internally it was lined with very fine roots, and a small quantity of very coarse horse-hair. 

The nest taken by myself and my son, at Churt, in May 1861, was built in a bunch of thick heather, to 
the many stems of which the nest was looped, much in the same manner as that of the Reed-Wren is to the 
reeds. ‘The exterior was composed of the finer twigs of dead heather neatly woven together, and the 
interior was lined with the upper portions of the dry stems of grasses intermixed with a little wool. 

The number of the eggs varies in about the following ratio: if 80 nests be examined, 30 of them will 
contain three, 48 will have four, and the remaining 2 five: so says Smither, and nobody knows better. 
The general colour of the eggs is a very light tinge of green, speckled all over with olive-brown and ashy 
grey, the markings being most numerous, and forming a zone, at the larger end. 

Colonel Montagu says that some young birds brought up from the nest “ began to sing with the appearance 
of their first mature feathers, and continued in song all the month of October, sometimes with scarcely any 
intermission, for several hours together ; the notes were delivered in a hurried manner, and in a much 
lower tone than that of the old birds in their natural haunts.” 

The food of the Furze-Wren consists in summer of small dipterous and other insects, and in winter 
of minute Coleoptera and the small seeds of the heather. 

Head, all the upper surface and wing-coverts very dark olive washed with grey on the ear-coverts; edge 
of the shoulder and spurious wing white; primaries and tail brownish black, the former margined with olive, 
the latter narrowly margined and tipped with grey, particularly the outer feathers; under surface chestnut- 
brown, the chin speckled with white, and the centre of the abdomen grey; irides golden hazel; eyelash 
very rich orange-red ; bill yellow at the gape, passing into yellow-brown on the lower mandible; culmen and 
tips of both mandibles blackish brown. In the autumn the colouring of the plumage is paler, and the grey 
of the abdomen more extensive. 

The Plate represents the two sexes of the natural size, on a branch of the Furze bush, Ulex Europeus. 
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CURRUCA ATRICAPILLA. 
Blackcap. 


Motacilla atricapilla, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 332. 
moschita, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 970. 

Curruca atricapilla, Briss. Orn., tom. iii. p. 380. 

Sylvia atricapilla, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 508. 

Monachus atricapillus, Kaup. 

Curruca Heineken, Jardine, Edinb. Journ., 1830, i. p. 243. 


As a songster, the Nightingale must ever rank first among the sylvan birds of Great Britain, and next to 
it the Blackcap, whose richly modulated and melodious notes salute the ear of every one who visits the 
woodland parts of the country at the commencement of spring, at which time the bird arrives from the 
warmer parts of Europe or direct from Africa. In all probability, those individuals which make our island 
their summer home have wintered in Morocco, while those which have been absent from Central Europe 
during the cold season, it is almost as certain, have spent the winter further east, in Algeria. Instances 
are on record of examples having been seen long after other migrants have left us, and it is no unusual 
occurrence for one or other sex to be met with in the depth of winter, which induces me to believe that the 
bird is more hardy than most of its sylviine congeners. Dr. Heineken states that it inhabits Madeira; and 
I may add that during my visit to Malta, in February 1854, I observed it to be numerous among the olive- 
and caroba-trees of the gardens and rocky gulleys of that island. It will be seen that I have placed 
Sir William Jardine’s Curruca Heineken (the “Tinto negro de capello” of the Madeirans) among the 
synonyms of this bird, in deference to the general opinion that the darker-coloured individuals thus desig- 
nated are merely examples of the present species in some abnormal state of plumage. 

To particularize the parts of the British Islands frequented by the Blackcap would be of little interest ; 
instead of so doing, I may briefly state that it is very generally distributed over the southern and western 
counties, and becomes gradually more and more scarce as we proceed northwards; consequently it is far 
less numerous in Scotland than in England. The Duke of Argyll informs me that it is found at Inverary, 
but not at Balmoral; on the other hand, Mr. Osborne, of Wick, states that he has obtained it in Caithness, 
as will be seen by the following extract from his obliging note to me on the subject :—‘‘ With all diffidence, 
I think the fact of a male and a female Blackcap having been obtained in Caithness in the month of October 
is worthy of your notice. They were shot by me on the 16th and 28th of the above month, 1861; and on 
the 8th of November 1862 I saw a female feeding on the same tree from which I shot the others: I did 
not molest her, and I do hope she will again visit the far north.” Under the date of May the 11th, 1852, 
the late Mr. St. John records, in bis ‘ Natural History and Sport in Moray,’ “ We heard a bird singing in 
the garden, whose note was new to me; on watching, we found it was a Blackcap—a very rare bird so far 
in the north: I have only on one other occasion ascertained the presence of the bird.” 

I have mentioned that the Blackcap is occasionally met with in the depth of winter, in confirmation of 
which I may cite the following passage from Mr. Rodd’s ‘ List of British Birds as a guide to the Orni- 
thology of Cornwall :'—*‘ The Blackcap is sometimes found in the winter months sparingly, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penzance. It has been observed in ivy against walls—the most favourable locality for insects, 
spiders, &c.” In a letter addressed to me by Mr. Isaac Illsey, dated Daylingworth, near Cirencester, 
February 28th, he says, “‘ A summer bird of passage appearing at this season is, I think, a somewhat unusual 
occurrence ; this afternoon, however, I observed a bird catching flies in a sheltered place near the garden, 
which, to my surprise, turned out to be a hen Blackcap. It was evidently much exhausted, and with some 
little trouble I contrived to catch it. It was as sleek and trim in every respect as any I had seen in the 
summer. I placed it in a basket, covered with a net, in the greenhouse; and it soon became sufficiently 
reconciled to eat freely of privet-berries, which I observed it was doing before capturing it.” 

In Ireland the Blackcap is less numerous than with us, but it is everywhere sufficiently abundant to be con- 
sidered a common bird. On the continent of Europe, it proceeds far towards the north: Magnus von Wright 
enumerates it among the birds of Finland; and, according to Nilsson, it also visits Lapland. Temminck 
states that it is found in Japan; but I have never seen any evidence that such is the case, neither is it, I 
believe, an inhabitant of India or China. The area over which it extends is nevertheless very great; for, 
besides being abundant in all parts of Europe, it is generally distributed over Africa northward of the 
equator. Like all other birds, the Blackcap has its favourite places of resort—plantations of moderate growth, 
thickets, and shrubberries: here its merry note often indicates its presence, while, from its shy and secluded 


habits and the sombre style of its colouring, it is rarely visible. It is far more restless than the Nightingale, 
and is constantly engaged in flying and leaping among the thickest foliage of the shrubs and the leafy tops of 
the highest trees. The female is even more shy than her mate ; and as she is generally mute, her rusty bonnet 
is seldom brought into view. ‘he situation of the nest is somewhat varied ; sometimes it is placed near 
the ground, in a small shrub interlaced with tall weeds, at others high up among the branches of trees, and 
not unfrequently among the Portugal laurels of the pleasure-ground. A nest taken from a tree of this 
kind, at the Holt, Preston Hall, Kent, on the 25th of April 1858, was a slight, round, cup-shaped structure 
of dried grasses, with a little moss on the exterior, and lined with exceedingly fine hair-like fibrous roots, 
and a few long hairs coiled round with them. The eggs were four in number, of a dull stone-white, 
obscurely blotched all over with umber-brown, and here and there a still darker irregular-shaped spot, and 
in some instances a zone of this colour near the larger end. Another nest, taken in Berkshire, May 12, 
1859, was outwardly composed of fine dried grasses, thinly lined with extremely fine hair-like roots, and 
was so loosely put together that it might be seen through. The eggs, like those above described, were 
four in number, of a pale reddish stone-colour blotched with olive-brown, particularly at the larger end, 
where these marks formed a zone. . 

From the charms of its voice and its pleasing contour, few birds are more desirable for the cage than the 
Blackcap ; and hence attempts are yearly made to render it docile, to accustom it to its artificial home, and 
to acclimatize it to the heated atmosphere of our rooms. When these are carried out successfully and the 
bird has performed its regular moult, I do not know of any sylviine species that is more interesting. That 
some, if not all, of these ends may be accomplished I know to be the case; for, in the month of December 
1864, a pet Blackcap was shown to me by one of the daughters of Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, which 
was in every way entitled to admiration, being tame and docile in disposition, clean and silky in its dress, 
and, moreover, in the best of health. Miss Catherine Hope had evidently great love for her little charge, 
and it was equally evident that the feeling was reciprocated by the bird. Descanting on the value of the 
Blackeap as a cage-bird, the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert has recorded some interesting details of its 
management in captivity, in his notes to White’s ‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ one or two of which are 
here transcribed :— 

“This is certainly by far the most desirable of all birds for the cage, and there is none that can be more 
easily kept. Their general food is bruised hemp-seed and bread, with some fresh, lean, raw meat mixed up 
with it; they do not even refuse a bit of fat and a little yolk of egg; occasionally a few insects may be given, 
particularly if the birds appear not well, now and then a fly, a green or brown caterpillar from a cabbage, 
or a spider; they care very little for insects, if they have plenty of fruit and other changes of food, although, 
like other birds of this tribe, they are particularly fond of the larve in the wasp- and hornet-combs. The 
Blackcaps are very vivacious in a cage, if well taken care of. They are very fond of a boiled carrot mashed 
and moistened, or beet-root boiled and mashed. A boiled carrot will keep fresh for many days in a basin 
of cold water, and is an excellent substitute for fruit in feeding them. Boiled cabbage, cauliflower, and 
green peas are good for them, as well as all sorts of puddings. The standard food is hemp-seed ground in 
a coffee-mill, and bread-crumbs scalded and mashed up together and fresh every day. They are very fond 
of ripe pears, elder-berries, currants, cherries, honeysuckle, and privet-berries. 

“What makes the Blackcap most desirable is that it is more hardy than any other species except the 
Whitethroat, which is also a delightful bird. The Blackcap sings almost the whole of the year, if kept in 
good health, only stopping a few weeks while moulting; and even then I have known it to break out into 
song. If bred up from the nest, it may be taught any tune, or the song of one or more sorts of birds.” 

Gilbert White says, “its common note is full, sweet, deep, loud, and wild; but that strain is of short 
continuance, owing to the bird’s desultory motions ; when, however, it sits calmly and engages in song in 
earnest, it pours forth a very sweet but inward melody, accompanied by a great variety of soft and gentle 
modulations, superior, perhaps, to those of any other of our warblers, the Nightingale excepted.” 

The chief food of this bird in a state of nature is insects and their larvee; when these are not attainable, 
it feeds on berries, particularly those of the privet, elder, and ivy. It also readily attacks the ripening fruit 
of the garden, such as currants, cherries, and figs; but whatever harm it does in this way is amply compen- 
sated by the good it effects in destroying the far more damaging insects. 

The sexes offer a marked difference in the colouring of their crowns, that of the male being of a raven- 
black, as is also its bead-like eye, while that of the female is russet brown. In the young of the year of both 
sexes, I believe, a brown cap prevails, and that the black colouring is not assumed by the males until the 


second moult. 
The figures represent the two sexes, of the natural size, on a flowering branch of the Blackthorn (Prunus 


spinosa). 
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CURRUCA ORPHEA. 


Orphean Warbler. 


Sylvia orphea, Temm. Man. d’Orn., 1815, p. 107. 
grisea, Vieill. Faun. Frang., p. 209. 





Curruca orphea, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., p. 423. 
Adophoneus orpheus, Kaup, Natiirl. Syst. 


Tue propriety of including the Orphean Warbler in the present work is sanctioned by the example of one 
of our best, but, alas! departed, ornithologists—Mr. Yarrell—who has given a figure and description of it 
in the second Supplement to his ‘ History of British Birds,’ pages 10, 11, and 12, where he says :—‘‘ The 
occurrence of this species in Yorkshire was communicated to the ‘ Zoologist,’ in 1849, page 2588, by Sir 
William Milner, of Nunappleton, who retains the specimen in his extensive collection. ‘The bird was a 
female, and was observed in company with its mate for a considerable time before it was shot. The other 
bird had a black head; and the description I received left no doubt on my mind that it was a male bird of 
Sylvia orphea. The specimen obtained was shot in a small plantation near the town of Wetherby, on the 
6th of July, 1848, and had the appearance of having been engaged in incubation, from the state of the 
plumage. Mr. Graham, a bird-preserver of York, hearing that a very uncommon bird had been shot, 
went over to Wetherby and, fortunately, obtained the specimen for my collection.’ ‘ 

As a slight confirmation that this bird, not only visits, but breeds in England, I may add that Mr. Howard 
Saunders has received eggs from East Grinstead, taken by a boy in the neighbourhood, which are exactly 
like those of this species, and which, when compared with others collected by Mr. Saunders himself, in 
Spain, presented no perceptible difference. The Nunappleton specimen I have never seen; but the 
judgment of the ornithologists Yarrell and Sir William Milner was doubtless correct in determining it to 
be a true Sylvia orphea: neither of my valued and departed friends could have been deceived ; and I look 
forward with confidence to the occasional occurrence of the bird within the limits of Great Britain, perhaps 
more frequently than may at present be suspected. 

‘«¢M. Vieillot, in his work on the birds of France, says this species is not found in the environs of Paris, 
but inhabits in summer the forests and dry districts of Lorraine and Provence. According to M. Temminck, 
it visits Switzerland; and Dr. H. R. Schinz has given a coloured representation of the bird, its nest, and 
eggs, in his work on the eggs and nests of the more remarkable birds of Switzerland and Germany, 
published at Zurich in 1819. The nest in this instance was placed among blocks of stone on the ground ; 
but bushes and other situations are frequently chosen: im form and structure the nest is large and saucer- 
shaped; the foundation is of small twigs bearing a few narrow leaves; upon this are some strong bents of 
grass interwoven inside and outside with many long horse-hairs. The eggs are four or five in number, 
white, somewhat tinged with pale green, with small spots and specks of reddish yellow and light brown. 
The egg is also figured by Mr. Hewitson and Thienemann. The bird has a loud, sonorous, and agreeable 
song, as the name given to it would seem to imply. It is said to feed on small insects and berries.”— 
Yarrewi’s Brit. Birds, 2nd Supp. p. 11. 

In Bailly’s ‘ Ornithologie de la Savoie’ it is stated that :— 

«This Warbler is principally found in the southern parts of Europe—Italy, Piedmont, Provence, and the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. In Savoy it is nowhere so extensively diffused on its arrival in 
spring as in the underwood which grows along the lake of Bourget, from Bourdeau to the Abbey of 
Hautecombe. It is also equally numerous in the bushes which occur on the stony places from the base of 
Mont du Chat nearly to the region of the fir trees, beyond which it never ascends. 

‘It arrives from the 8th to the 20th of April, generally the male a few days before the female. As 
soon as the former appears, if the weather be fine, he begins to warble a song, which, although not so 
prolonged as that of the Nightingale, is sweet and varied, and composed in a great measure of flute-like 
sounds. It sometimes imitates the notes of Sylva atricapilla, Turdus musicus, and T. sawatilis. Although 
really near, the sound sometimes seems to proceed from a distant and opposite direction. The song is 
usually discontinued about the middle of July. The construction of the nest is commenced at the 
beginning of May, and is sometimes placed near the ground, in a thick bush or amidst the branches of 
dwarf trees of various kinds, including the hawthorn and holly, occasionally among the ivy and creeping 
plants covering rocks or masonry. Externally it is coarsely constructed of straw, dried grass, moss, and 
flexible roots ; internally it is elegantly lmed with horse- and other hairs, shreds of wool, and very fine straws. 


The eggs are four or five, and rarely six in number ; they are white or reddish white, spotted, particularly a 
the larger end, with brown, or blackish ash- callie or blue mingled with yellow or light brown. During 
incubation the male continues in the neighbourhood, and cheers his mate with his song while flitting about 
from branch to branch. It is in the morning that he is principally seen, hunting with vivacity for his food, 
consisting of insects, caterpillars, chrysalides, young insects, the berries of the bay, elder, ivy, haws, &c., 
and quenching his thirst with the drops of dew attached to the leaves. The young are hatched on the 
16th day, and are fed by both parents with worms, little caterpillars, larvae, and small soft fruits. 

“The Orphean Warbler leaves Savoy at the same time as the Nightingale, and by the 20th of September 
only a few young birds, which, from some cause have been prevented from migrating, are to be met with.” 

Dr. Henry Giglioli notes, in ‘The Ibis’ for 1865, that “ Adophoneus curruca and A. orphea arrive in the 
neighbourhood of Pisa in April; and certainly the harsh and discordant song of the latter does not justify 
its specific denomination. The males of both have the habit of perching on the topmost branch of a tree, 
whence they fly up in the air uttering their short powerful song, while the females enjoy the concert, lurking 
in the grass beneath.” 

Mr. Howard Saunders informs us that this bird is abundant in Southern Spain during the spring, that it 
breeds there in May, and that about three nests out of five contain one egg, almost as large as that of the 
Woodchat, and also one rather smaller than the average. 

Lord Lilford says that “ it is occasionally seen in the Ionian Islands, but decidedly is not common at Corfu.” 
It also appears to be rare at Malta and Gozo; for Mr. Wright only saw a single specimen—one sent in 1858 
to Sir W. Jardine by his son, who was serving in one of Her Majesty’s ships on that station. Schembri 
states that a few pass yearly in March, September, and October. 

Mr. Salvin states that ‘in the Eastern Atlas this bird is tolerably common about the wooded hill-sides of 
Djendeli, where it usually breeds, though we sometimes obtained nests from the tamarisk trees in the plain. 
Its nest much resembles that of the common Blackcap (Sylva atricapilla), but differs in being more 
compact and thicker; the position in the branch of the tree is usually similar. The note of this bird is 
pleasing, but hardly so much so as to entitle it to the name of the Orphean Warbler.” —J0is, 1859. 

“* Syleia orphea,” says Mr. Tristram, “is another summer visitant to Palestine, returning in the beginning 
of April, and affecting chiefly the groves and olive-yards of the northern part of the country. Near 
Banias, under Mount Hermon, it is especially abundant; and its note, with greater compass but not more 
sweetness than that of the Blackcap, resounds in the early morning and is continued at intervals throughout 
the day. The eggs are generally laid the first week in June, though we found some earlier.”—J0is, 
1867, p. 85. 

Although the Orphean Warbler is said to frequent India, it is now supposed that the European and Indian 
birds are not identical, and certainly my specimen from the latter country is considerably larger, has a longer 
bill and less of the vinous tint on the chest and flanks; in a word, I consider that the bird I have figured 
and the one from Madras are specifically distinct: I therefore omit the synonym of Jerdoni from the above 
list. It is just possible, and I think likely, that our bird goes to Western India, and consequently that there 
are two species in that country. 

The male has the head to below the eyes and the ear-coverts slaty black; upper surface pale brown 
washed with ashy on the back and upper tail-coverts; wings and tail darker brown, the primaries and 
secondaries narrowly fringed with grey; the outer tail-feather on each side white on the exterior web, 
at the tip, and along the inner half of the interior web; the shaft and the outer half of the interior web 
brown ; the remainder of the tail-feathers, except the two central ones, slightly tipped and narrowly edged 
on the apical portion of their inner webs with white, the white tipping decreasing in extent as the feathers 
approach the central ones ; chin, throat, and under surface white suffused with a vinous tint, year becomes 
richer and more conspicuous on the flanks. 

The female has the head dark grey stead of black, which latter colour is only seen on the lores; her upper 
surface has a slight reddish tinge ; and her wing-coverts are more broadly bordered than in the male. 

The young, on quitting the nest, resemble the female, but are always somewhat redder on the upper 
surface; after their moult, towards the end of August, the young males exhibit a little blackish grey on 
the head. 

I must not omit to record my obligations to Mr. Howard Saunders and Mr. H. E. Dresser for the loan 
of the specimens of C. orphea with which they have favoured me. 

The Plate represents the two sexes, of the natural size. 
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CURRUCA HORTENSIS. 
Garden- Warbler. 


Sylvia hortensis, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 955. 
Motacilla hortensis, Mont. Orn. Dict. 

passerina, Bew. Brit. Birds, vol. i. p. 250. 
Curruca hortensis, Flem. Brit. Anim., p. 70. 
Sylvia Ardonia, Bonn. et Vieill. Ency. Méth. Orn., partie 2nde, p. 424 
Epilais hortensis, Kaup. 
Greater Pettychaps of some authors. 





Lixe the Blackcap, the Whitethroat, and the Willow-Wrens, the Garden-Warbler is one of our summer 
visitants whose appearance in England may be looked for about the middle of April, that vivifying period 
when the deciduous trees and shrubs are putting forth their leaves, and insects are rapidly springing into 
active life. At this season the bird appears so suddenly in our gardens and shrubberies, that, did we not know 
to the contrary, we might imagine it had made a night-descent from the heavens; instead of which it has 
crossed the seas from more southern countries, of which fact we have abundant evidence in the numbers of 
this and other migrants which are annually killed by flying against the lighthouses of our south coast, the 
beacons which the mariner avoids being too often a fatal attraction to these little migrants. Although the 
Garden-Warbler is frequently seen and heard in the same coppice as the Blackcap, it evinces a preference 
for low, damp, and swampy situations rather than the high and dry woodlands; among the shrubs and 
tangled herbage, overgrown with nettles and other plants, which occur in such localities it procures an 
abundant supply of aphides and other insects, which it picks off from the under sides of the leaves, or 
captures on the wing. In such situations, also, it constructs its nest and rears its progeny, consisting 
mostly of two broods a year. 

In disposition the Garden-Warbler is more quiet or less animated than the Blackcap. The latter bird, as 
we all know, often ascends the tallest trees, and pours forth its song from the uppermost branches; but the 
Garden-Warbler stealthily creeps among the low shrubs and herbage near the ground, where it may 
frequently be seen leaping from branch to branch, from nettle-stalk to nettle-stalk, and now and then 
venturing into the open glades to utter its melodious notes—notes which are so near akin to those of 
the Blackcap, that a nice ear is requisite to distinguish one from the other: still those who have paid 
attention to the songs of our native birds readily recognize them, while the ear of the professional musician 
might fail to do so. The song of the male, which commences from the day of his arrival, is at first feeble, 
but daily increases in power, and by the time the female has arrived has attained its full vocal pitch. 

The male precedes the female by about a week, and selects the site in which the future season is to be 
spent ; and as soon as he is joined by his mate, the task of incubation is commenced. During the fortnight 
employed in hatching the eggs, he continues to sing most assiduously ; but this important duty performed, 
his music either entirely ceases or is less frequently heard. Both parents being equally diligent in the care 
and nurture of their offspring, the nestlings soon attain the size of the adults, and are able to procure food 
for themselves in a remarkably short period of time. The mated pair then go through the same duty a 
second time, produce another brood; and when the summer is far advanced, both old and young seek a 
warmer climate in which to spend the winter, proceeding across the continent of Europe to Africa. 

England, Ireland, and Scotland are all frequented by this species; but, according to Thompson, it is 
not so numerous in the Emerald as in the other islands. On the Continent it is as abundant as it is with 
us, from Spain to the Crimea, from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, and may be found over all this wide 
extent of range wherever situations occur suitable to its habits and mode of life, but, according to M. Bailly, 
never ascends into the mountain districts. In its vernal migration it passes over the Maltese Islands in 
April, when vast numbers are netted for purposes of the table. It is said to be the celebrated ‘ Beccafico” 
—the bird so highly prized by the Italians, who eat every little bird, from a Robin to a Tit; but I believe 
that this is the species par eacellence which offers such attractions in a gastronomic point of view, and which 
Mr. Wright informs us, in his ‘ Notes on the Birds of the Islands of Malta and Gozo,” is so eagerly sought 
after that as many as a hundred dozen are sometimes brought to market at a time. The weight of this bird 
may therefore not be uninteresting. One, weighed by myself in May 1864, amounted to 280 grains, while 
a female Blackcap, which appeared of unusual size, weighed the same day, was 330 grains. 

The staple food of the Garden-Warbler consists of insects ; but this diet is changed im autumn to seeds, 
berries, and fruits, from which have arisen great complaints against this and many other species having 


similar propensities; but let us not deny their right to a little fruit after the oreat good they have effected 
by ridding us of myriads of caterpillars and destructive insects. | 

It has been frequently remarked that the power of song is denied to birds of fine plumage, and that the 
plainer the dress the finer the notes. To a certain extent this is a truism; for where can there be a greater 
deficiency of brilliancy than in the plumage of the Nightingale, or a bird that is more simply attired than 
the Garden-Warbler ? yet how highly has the quality of their songs been extolled, and how much has been 
written respecting them! No description, however, can do them justice: they must, in my opinion, be 
heard, to be appreciated. 

Yarrell says that a good judge of the comparative value of the songs of our birds has described the 
Garden-Warbler’s as a stream of considerable modulation; and adds, the song is wild, rapid, and irregular 
in time and tone, but its rich depth is wonderful for so small a throat. Bechstein calls its voice flute-like. 
Sweet says, “ Its arrival is soon known by its very loud and long song, which generally begins very low, but 
rises by degrees, and is continued nearly all through the day, and the greater part of the time it stays with 
us. In confinement it will sing nearly all through the year, if it be treated well.” ‘Some of the notes,” 
says Macgillivray, “‘are sweetly and softly drawn, others quick, lively, loud, and piercing, reaching the ear 
with a pleasing harmony. It frequently sings after sunset.” 

‘In a wild state,” says Sweet, ‘it is generally found in gardens and plantations, where it feeds chiefly on 
fruits, and will not refuse some kinds of insects; it is very fond of the larva or caterpillar that is often 
found in abundance on cabbage-plants, the produce of Papilio brassice ; and I know of no other bird that will 
feed on it. Soon after its arrival here, the strawberries are ripe, and it is not long before it finds them out ; 
the cherries it will begin to attack before they are quite ripe, and I know not any kind of fruit or berry, which 
is wholesome, that it will refuse ; it generally tastes the plums, pears, and early apples before it leaves us, 
and in confinement feeds freely on elder-, privet-, and ivy-berries; it is also partial to barberries and a soft 
apple or pear.” . 

The structure of the nest, and the number and colour of the eggs, are often so similar to those of the 
Blackcap that the greatest care and attention is requisite to determine to which species a nest and set of 
eggs belong. A nest in the late Mr. Heysham’s collection, which was probably taken near Carlisle, and 
one observed by myself at Formosa in Berkshire, were precisely alike, and were composed externally of the 
tender stalks of annuals, a little moss, and spiders’ webs, lined with fine roots and horsehair. The eggs, 
which are four or five in number, are of a stone-colour, blotched with sepia and purplish-grey. 

The sexes are so very similar, both in size and colouring, that dissection must be resorted to to distin- 
guish them with certainty. The young at first resemble their parents, but have the upper surface of a 
richer brown tint, and the under surface yellower. 

The Plate represents the Garden-Warbler of the natural size, on the Traveller’s Joy (Clematis Vitalba). 
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TROGLODYTES EUROPAMUS. 


Common Wren. 


Passer troglodytes, Will. Orn., p. 164. 
Motacilla Troglodytes, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. Dp. 3o7, 
Sylvia Troglodytes, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 547. 
Troglodytes Ewropeus, Cuv. Régn. Anim. 
vulgaris, Flem. Hist. Brit. Anim., p. 73. 
- fumigatus, Temm. Man. d’Orn., tom. iii. p. 161? 
Anorthura troglodytes, Macgill. Hist. Brit. Birds, vol. iii. p. 15. 





As it is the habit of the Wren to frequent holes and caverns, hollow stems of decayed trees, and to 
build round dome-shaped structures for the purpose of roosting in during the long and severe nights of 
winter, the generic appellation of Trog/odytes assigned to it is not inappropriate. 

The Wren is a cheery little bird, which in its disposition exhibits two very opposite features—shyness and 
familiarity. ‘The former is shown by the way it retires from man by diving into the thicket and, mouse-like, 
running under and between the herbage, entering a furze-brake on one side and making its exit at the other, 
or by creeping through the interstices in a stone wall, and flying unseen to a distance. Its familiarity, on the 
other hand, is exhibited in its frequently perching in his immediate presence on some upright spray or stone, 
and pouring forth its sprightly warbling song: this ended, its engagements during the next few minutes 
are among the flowers of the garden, the interior of the greenhouse, the barn, or perchance the pigstye. 
The neighbourhood of the ground appears to be its proper province; for, its wing-powers being limited, 
it seldom resorts to the branches of the high trees, and rarely flies high in the air; hence the Martin, which 
builds under the eaves, and the Wren which enters by the study window, are the very antipodes of each 
other in their habits and modes of life; yet the two birds partake of the same kind of food, for both 
are insect-eaters—the migratory Martin living on winged aérial creatures, and the stationary Wren on 
those frequenting interstices in the bark, of which spiders and their eggs form no inconsiderable part. 
The Wren, then, is the familiar bird, equally known to the wealthiest noble and to the inmate of the most 
remote Highland bothy. Persons living at the Land’s End, and those who dwell in the Outer Hebrides, 
are alike cheered by its presence, amused by its peculiar actions, and charmed with its oft-repeated song. 
Its constitution is equally adapted to the summer heat and to the extreme cold of our most rigorous 
winters : how different in this respect it is to the delicate migratory Willow-Wretis—subtropical birds whose 
plumage resembles the hue of the spring leaves among which they ramble, while the brown colouring of the 
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among which it dwells. On the fallen brown bark-covered trees it coquets with its female, and seeks the 


Common Wren is in unison with the lower part of the heath, the ditch-bottom, and the decaying lo 
neighbouring ivy-clad bank, a crevice in the pollard willow, the thatch of the barn, the yew or the cypress 
in the garden for a suitable breeding-place. In these and many other situations the Wren builds its artfully 
formed domed structures, either for the purpose of depositing its eggs, or for a roosting-place for the 
male; for doubtless the number of nests which are made in a garden where there is but a single pair of 
Wrens is for both these purposes. The cock-nests, as they are very generally called in England, are less 
neatly constructed than those im which the act of incubation is performed; they are also less complete, being 
seldom lined with finer materials or feathers. 

What other parts of the globe are inhabited by our bird? How many species of the genus Troglodytes 
are there known? and what countries do they inhabit? are questions which my readers would probably 
wish to have answered. First, then, the Common Wren inhabits all parts of Europe, but does not visit 
Iceland, as stated by Yarrell and Morris. There is a Wren in that isolated spot, but it is a distinct 
species from ours—the 7. dorealis. Our bird also visits North Africa, but not India, its place in that part 
of the world being filled by the 7. Mpalensis and T. punctatus of the Himalayas. Temminck described a 
species from Japan under the name of 7. fumigatus ; but Dr. Schlegel states, in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ that 
it is identical with our bird, thus affording another instance of the occurrence of Kuropean forms in that 
distant country; but I question whether, like the Iceland species, it may not be distinct. According to 
Prince Charles Bonaparte, seventeen other species of this genus range over various parts of America, from 
north to south. 

“The Wren,” says Macgillivray, ‘is one of the most familiarly known of our small birds, and is remark- 
able for its peculiar form and the liveliness of its motions. Next to the Robin it is perhaps the least liable 
to molestation from boys and idle people; and for this security it is indebted partly to its small size, and 


partly to its cheerfulness and innocence. Its aspect is so peculiar that every person must have noticed it 
as differing from that of other small birds, the body being short and full, the tail elevated or erected, the 
wings diminutive, and the feet moderate. Excepting the Kinglets, the Creeper, the Chiff-chaff, and the 
smaller Tits, it is the least of our native birds. Its flight is effected by a rapid and continuous motion of 
the wings, and therefore is not undulated but direct; nor is it sustained, for the bird merely flits from one 
bush to another, or from stone to stone. It is most frequently met with along stone walls, among fragments 
of rocks, in thickets of whins, and by hedges, where it attracts notice by the liveliness of its motions, and 
frequently by its loud chirring noise. When standing, it keeps its tail nearly erect, and jerks its whole body 
smartly; then it hops about with great alacrity, using its wings at the same time, and continually enunciating 
its rapid chit. Although it seldom ascends a tree directly, it may often be seen climbing to some height, 
and on fences and bushes it usually makes its way to the top by hopping from one spot to another. If 
usually pleased with a low station, it sometimes ascends even to the higher branches of very tall trees, and 
may occasionally be seen there in company with Kinglets or Tits. In spring and summer, the maie utters 
a very pleasing, full, rich, and mellow song, which it repeats at intervals; and even in autumn, and on fine 
days in winter, it may occasionally be heard hurrying over its ditty, the loudness and clearness of which, as 
proceeding from so diminutive a creature, excites one’s surprise, even after it has become familiar. 

‘¢The nests are found in a great variety of situations—very often in a recess overhung by a bank, some- 
times in a crevice among stones, in the hole of a wall, or of a tree, among the thatch of a cottage or out- 
house, on the loft of a shed or barn, the branch of a tree whether growing along a wall or standing free, 
among ivy, honeysuckle, clematis, or other climbing plants. When the nest is on the ground, its base is 
generally formed of leaves, twigs, and straws, and its exterior is often similar; but when otherwise, the 
outer surface is generally smooth, and chiefly composed of moss. 

‘‘Mr. Neville Wood states that the Wren ‘often builds itself a dwelling in autumn, and lodges in it on 
cold nights. Frequently also the nests m which one or two broods have been reared in summer, are tenanted 
every night throughout winter.’ 

‘On this subject Mr. Weir has sent me the following remarks :—‘ During the period of incubation, the 
male (says an anonymous writer in ‘ Loudon’s Magazine’), apparently from a desire to be doing something, 
constructs as many as half a dozen nests in the vicinity of the first, none of which are lined with feathers ; 
and whilst the first nest is so artfully concealed as to be seldom found, the latter are very frequently seen.’ 
With respect to the use of these structures, if we believe that birds, like some insects, have foresight, a 
more ingenious theory might be advanced. During the severity of winter they may be intended as houses 
of refuge for themselves and families. Whether this is always the case it would be difficult to ascertain ; but 
that they are sometimes employed for this purpose I can affirm, as the whole of those in my neighbourhood 
during the severe frosty weather of 1837-38 were occupied by them. Our little friend is a Troglodyte, a 
frequenter of holes and caverns; and as it always reposes at night in some sheltered retreat, it may occa- 
sionally or often betake itself to its old nest as well as to any other place, that nest being well fitted for 
its purpose.” 

The eggs are from six to nine in number, of a fleshy-white colour, sparingly spotted and speckled with 
reddish brown. 

For a singularly interesting and detailed account of the manner in which this bird constructs its nest, and 
of the number of times the young birds were fed during the course of a single day, amounting to no less 
than 278, I must refer my readers to the notes communicated by Mr. Weir to Mr. Macgillivray, and which 
will be found at pages 24 to 30 of the third volume of his ‘ History of British Birds.’ In like manner I must 
refer them to vol. i. p. 349 of Mr. Thompson’s ‘ Natural History of Ireland,’ for an account of the super- 
stitious and other customs connected with this bird in that country. 

The only difference in the outward appearance of the sexes is the somewhat smaller size of the female. 
The young, when ready to fly, are similarly attired, but of course have the yellow fleshy gape common to 
young birds. 

The figures represent a male, a female, and a young bird of the size of life, on the Common Hop (4umulus 
Lupulus). 
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CERTHIA FAMILIARIS, Zinn. 


Tree-Creeper. 


Certhia familiaris, Linn. Faun. Suec., p. 38. 

scandulace, Pall. Zoogr. Ross.-Asiat., tom. i. p. 432. 
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‘Ture are few persons, I presume, who have given a passing thought to the many interesting objects which 
surround them during their walks through the woods and shrubberies of our islands, that have not often 
noticed a little, creeping, mouse-like bird traversing the boles and horizontal branches of the larger trees, 
the palings of an enclosure, or (among other places) the upright sides of an old wall; this is the Common 
Creeper, Certhia familiaris, a bird known to every country-boy in the British Islands from north to south, 
and which is almost as numerous in Sutherland- and Rosshire as in Middlesex, Dorset and Cornwall, Wales 
and Ireland. It is generally solitary, or at most in pairs, but is sometimes seen in company with Gold 
Crests and Tits—the latter frequenting the branches, while the admirably adapted structure of the Creeper 
enables it to seek its spider and coleopterous food among the corrugated interstices of the boles and 
larger limbs. 

One of the great difficulties I experience in writing a history of our native birds is to find something to 
say respecting them that has not been previously written; but the subject is a hackneyed one, and every 
detail relative to their habits, manners, and actions has been fully recorded by one or other of my 
contemporaries, leaving little or nothing that is new to be said; it has been my practice, therefore, to 
select those passages from such authors as MacGillivray, Yarrell, Selby, Thompson, and others, upon which 
I could not improve, and to give additional information as to the area over which the particular species may 
range, its alliance to other members of its genus, and the countries: they inhabit, believing that I am better 
able to do so than either, or all, of the worthy authors above mentioned, from the circumstance of my 
having studied ornithology in a more extended sense. I shall now, then, give a brief enumeration of the 
known species of the genus Certhia and the countries in which they are found, and particularize the area over 
which our own species is said torange. America is tenanted by two birds of this form—the C. Americana of 
Bonaparte, inhabiting the Eastern portion of North America, and the C. Mexicana of Gloger, frequenting the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific and Mexico,—both of which are very nearly allied to C. familiaris. India, 
or rather that portion of it which includes the southern slopes of the great Himalayan range, is inhabited by 
four species, namely, our own C. familiaris, C. Himalayana, C. Nipalensis, and C. discolor. Wf the C. 
Natterert of Bonaparte, vel C. Coste of Bailly, of the lower alpine region of Europe, should prove to be 
identical with C. fameharis, as I believe it to be, then the range of the latter species will be wide indeed ; 
for it will extend throughout Europe from Quickiock, in Lapland, to the shores of the Mediterranean ; over the 
province of Algeria, according to Loche; Western India, as evidenced by a specimen killed therein by 
Captain Stackhouse Pinwill; Amoor-land, as recorded by Schrenck; and Japan, whence the younger 
Mr. Whitely brought a beautiful specimen, killed at Hakodadi, and which is now in my collection. I 
have, in fact, at this moment before me examples which I believe to be true Certhie familiares, from 
Hampstead, in Britain, from the neighbourhood of Paris, from Western India, and from Japan, whence to 
draw my conclusions. 

The following truthful and elegant account of the Creeper is extracted from the work of the departed 
MacGillivray, and is here given to render it more familiar to some of my readers. 

“Tf, early in December, you should fall in with a flock of Reguli and Pari scouring a wood, you may be 
pretty well assured that a few Tree-Creepers will be found at no great distance. There, clinging to the 
rough bark at the base of that old elm, you see one advancing upwards by short jerks. At each movement 
it emits a shrill but feeble cry. See how it climbs, searching every crevice, now proceeding directly 
upwards, now winding round the trunk, presently passing behind it, and in a short time appearing on the 
other side. Observe it well and you will see that it crouches close to the surface, presses its tail against it, 
now and then picks something from a cleft, jerks itself forwards, never rests for a moment, but seems in 
the utmost haste, and expresses its anxiety by continually emitting its lisping cry. Yet its efforts are not 
laborious ; it seems to hold on with perfect ease and unconcern, and, although it is now halfway up, it 
exhibits no sign of fatigue. There it passes off from the trunk, creeps along a nearly horizontal branch, 
winding round it, adhering even to its lower surface, with its back towards the ground. Having gone as far 
as it finds convenient, it flies back to the trunk, which it ascends, until you lose sight of it among the twigs 


at the top. What next? will it creep down again? No; there it comes with headlong flight, glancing like 
an arrow, curves as it comes near the ground, alights at the very root of the next tree, and commences its 
ascent. You may watch it for an hour and you will find it as fresh, as lively, and as keen as ever. Should 
it happen to observe you, it will run up the back of the tree, appearing now and then on the sides, until it 
is perhaps halfway up, when it will search all parts alike, being free from the apprehension of injury. But 
now, hearing its friends the Tits and Regul at a distance, it looks abroad for a moment from the top of the 
tree, and, uttering a few cries, sweeps away in a curving, somewhat undulatory course. Such is the ordinary 
action of the Creeper ; and I have seldom observed one a single minute at rest. Yet, like other birds, it has 
its periods of cessation from labour; and in the breeding-season it is amusing to observe the gambols of a 
pair chasing each other along the trunk of a tree, perching for a moment on the branches, and then 
scudding away, all the while emitting their shrill and feeble notes. These birds are easily shot; for they 
seem to pay little attention to a person approaching them, insomuch that I have been within six feet of one, 
which yet did not fly off, but merely crept round to the other side of the tree. I suppose that it is destitute 
of song, never having heard it emit modulated sounds. Its flight is generally short and rapid, from the top of 
one tree to the base of another ; but it may sometimes be seen traversing a space of several hundred yards, 
with a quick and undulating motion, and at a considerable elevation. 

“It is a permanent resident, occurs in all parts of the country, but is nowhere numerous, and never 
appears in flocks. In winter it shifts about from place to place, generally accompanying a flock of Tits or 
Kinglets, but sometimes seeking for its food solitarily, seldom entering small gardens, but often appearing in 
woods near houses, hedgerows, or even on large single trees. It pairs in April, and about the beginning of 
May commences the construction of its nest, which it places in a hole in a tree or rock, or among the 
roots ina mossy bank. It is composed of withered stalks and blades of grasses, moss, fibrous roots, and 
other materials, and is lined with feathers. The eggs, from five to seven or eight in number, are seven and 
a half twelfths of an inch in length, five twelfths in breadth, of a regular ovate form, glossy white, sprinkled 
with dots and small patches of brownish red, often disposed in a broad belt at the larger end, and leaving 
the narrower half unspotted. Montague states that ‘ during the time of incubation, the female is fed by the 
other sex, whenever she quits her nest in search of food.’ The young are abroad by the middle of June, 
and I have reason to think that a second brood is frequently reared.” 

Probably there is no bird which selects a greater variety of sites for its nest, the side of a gate-post, the 
space beneath the tiles of a roofed shed, an interstice in the plaster of a wall, among the timbers in a wood- 
yard, or an old stack of hop-poles in a field, being all resorted to. Ihave many notes among my MSS. 
describing the different nests that have come under my notice; these are far too numerous for them all to 
be given here; but I select two or three of the more interesting examples. 

A nest taken from under some tiles at Maidenhead was a ragged conglomeration of dried grasses, moss, 
leaves, and sawdusty cobwebs; the interior much neater, and lined with fine hair and grasses. 

Another, from a fir-stack at Churt, near Farnham, presented a singularly beautiful yet strange appearance: 
it looked as if the bird had commenced by constructing a bristling platform of rough twigs with their 
ends all pointing outwards in different directions, after the manner of a ‘‘ chevaux de frise ;” the true nest, 
which was composed of coarse grasses, gradually becoming finer toward the interior, and lined with a few 
soft feathers and moss, was neatly placed in a slight depression in the midst of this platform, from which 
it was so distinct that one might fancy the bird had constructed the nest separately, and then placed it 
upon the platform. In it were five beautiful eggs, which were like, but very much smaller than those of the 
Willow Wren; their colour was pinky white, dotted all over with clear orange-red spots, but particularly 
at the larger end, where they formed a broken zone. 

Mr. Smither, of Churt, informs me that if the nest be disturbed, the bird will remove the eggs; he has 
noticed that this has been done upon five different occasions, when he had taken some of the eggs from 
situations where he knew no one but himself could have been. 

In justification of the epithet ‘‘ mouse-like ” I have applied to this species, I may mention that Professor 
Owen informs me that, while walking in his beautiful garden in Richmond Park, his son exclaimed “ Why! 
a mouse has just run between the bark and stem of that Acacia.” “Let’s see,” said the Professor, ‘“‘ what 
it means ;” when out popped the little Creeper, and solved the mystery; and on examination its nest was 
found snugly ensconced in the crevice. 

_: The sexes differ but little in size or in colour; but I have observed that very old birds when fresh moulted 
are more silvery in all their whiter parts than younger ones. 

The Plate, which will give a better notion of the colouring of this bird than the most lengthy description, 
represents the two sexes and a brood of young, of the natural size. The Lichen is the Usnea florida of 


Linneus. 
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PHYLLOPNEUSTE TROCHILUS. 
Willow-Wren. 


Motacilla trochilus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 338. 
acredula, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 338, 49 B. 
—_—— flaviventris, Vieill. Enc. Méth. Orn., part il. p. 468. 
icterma, Gould, Birds of Europe, vol. ii. pl. 132. 
Sylvia trochtlus, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 550. 
Regulus trochilus, Flem. Brit. Anim., p. 72. 
Phylloscopus trochilus, Blyth, Cat. of Birds in Mus. Asiat. Soc. Calcutta, p. 184. 
Phyllopneuste trochilus, Cab. Mus. Hein., Theil i. p. 33. 
Sylvia fitis, Bechst. Naturg. Deutsch. tom. iii. p. 643. 
Ficedula fitis, Kaup. 
Asilus trochilus, Gray, List of Gen. and Subgen. of Birds in Brit. Mus., p. 34. 


One of the greatest charms of our country is the well-defined character of the seasons of spring and 
autumn. Separated as our island is from the European continent, it is never so dry or so heated by the 
sun; on the other hand, the warm currents of the Gulf-stream which lave our western shores tend to diminish 
the severity of the winter months. In this favoured land, migration is rife to its fullest extent: when 
autumn approaches, vast numbers both of land- and water-birds arrive from the north to winter in our more 
genial climate, and return home in spring, at which period their place here is supplied by fresh accessions 
from the south, which, in like manner, leave us again in autumn; and thus, what with these migrants and the 
species which are stationary, bird-life is well represented in the British Islands. Among our spring visitants, 
the Willow-Wren is one of the earliest: how welcome is its note, when it first regales our ears at the 
commencement of April! and with what pleasure does the ornithologist roam abroad to listen to the pleasing 
sound, and hail the presage of approaching summer, of which this bird is the forerunner ! 

There is perhaps no one of our summer migrants that is so generally dispersed over the whole of the British 
Islands as the Willow-Wren ; it may be found from the Land’s End to John o’ Groats, wherever the country 
is of a sylvan character. In Ireland and Scotland it is equally abundant, perhaps even more so in the latter 
country than in England. On the continent of Europe, its eastward range appears to terminate in Turkey 
and the Crimea; from thence, including the intervening countries of Greece, Italy, Spain, and France, to Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, and Lapland, it is a summer visitant. My notes on the birds I observed during a tour 
through Norway testify that it was not only seen in the lower parts of that country, but that it was frequently 
met with in the most elevated districts, as high, indeed, as the willow and the birch can live; and Mr. 
Wolley is my authority for stating that it also occurs in Lapland. In several works lately published, I am 
made to state that this bird is found in India: now I do not deny having made such an assertion ; but if I 
have, I must have been deceived, for I have no positive evidence of its having been found there. The Hima- 
layas and the Peninsula of India, however, are inhabited by several very closely allied species. The very 
pretty and appropriate name of Leaf-warblers has been given to the birds of this form; and I would have 
adopted this trivial appellation, hadI thought it commendable to do so; but the three birds, viz. P. trochilus, 
P. rufa, and P. stbilatriv, are so well known by the names of the Willow-Wren, Chiff-chaff, and Wood-Wren, 
that I feared the consequence of any innovation. 

That a bird so delicate in structure, and with such limited powers of flight, should be able to cross over 
seas from land to land, or from Spain to England, is a matter of surprise to every one; yet, as regularly as 
the seasons revolve, the first of April or a few days earlier or later brings us back the Willow-Wren from its 
winter quarters in Africa. Seldom, however, is it seen performing its sea-passage, which is the more extra- 
ordinary from the many thousands that must make the journey. Ona genial sunny day, about the time I have 
mentioned, the whole of the southern and midland counties of England become peopled with this bird, so 
generally as almost to induce the belief that they had dropped from the clouds. That these migrations are 
performed during the night I think we have many proofs. Numbers are often found dead on our shores in 
the early morning; and not a few are annually killed by flying against the glasses of the light-houses, which 
had been fatally attractive to these little rovers. 

The localities affected by the Willow-Wren are large woods, sides of rivers, patches of furze, plantations 
of young trees, and especially, as its name implies, the various species of willow. Among the leafy branches 
of all these trees it displays great activity and elegance of action, flitting from branch to branch, prying into 
every bud, and scrutinizing every leaf, for such newly-hatched insects as the genial warmth of spring or 


summer may have brought forth. Its motions are all effected very quietly; and so closely does the 
colouring of the bird assimilate to that of the leaves of the trees, that it would be almost impossible to detect 
it, were it not for its movement and the utterance of its pretty but subdued song, which is poured forth on the 
wing as well as from some high tree. ‘It consists,” says Mr. Macgillivray, “of a repetition of the syllable 
‘tweet’ ten or more times, the first notes being prolonged, the rest gradually falling and becoming shorter. 
It may be heard at a distance of as much as six hundred yards or more, and is continued till the middle or 
end of July; after which time it begins to wane in strength, though repeated during fine weather till the last. 
It begins with the highest note, and gradually goes lower, dwelling on each several times ; in all, five whole 
notes of music. It is wont also, particularly in the early summer months, to emit a small-and rather shrill 
cheep. When warbling its sweet and melodious lay, the throat is somewhat swollen, and the whole body 
thrills with the effort.” (Morris’s Hist. Brit. Birds, vol. in. p. 243.) 

The nidification of the Willow-Wren takes place soon after its arrival; the nest is placed on the 
ground, and so artificially concealed that it is often most difficult of detection. In some instances I have 
known a covered passage through the grass of a foot in length, before the nest was reached. 

A nest with eggs taken near the Holt at Preston Hall, near Maidstone in Kent, on the 29th of May, 1858, 
was secreted among thick herbage on the shelf of a bank; it was of a partially domed form, outwardly 
constructed of moss, leaves, and dried stalks of grasses, and warmly lined with at least two hundred 
pheasant-feathers. 

Another nest, taken at Formosa, near Cookham in Buckinghamshire, was of a deep cup-shaped form, 
roughly built of moss, dried leaves, and very fine straws, and thickly and warmly lined with soft downy 
feathers. It contained six eggs of a dull pinky white, plentifully sprinkled with coarse blotches of light red ; 
when blown, the ground-colour became opaque. 

During the sojourn of the bird in this country, from April to September, two broods are reared. 

The young, on leaving the nest, assume the colouring of the adult; the whole of the feathers, however, are 
more suffused with yellow, particularly those of the under surface; at this age, therefore, the bird bears a 
richer livery than when adult. Before leaving this country, a perfect moult takes place in the old birds; and 
the sexes closely assimilate both in tint and size; after the moult, they are more yellow than when they arrive 
in spring, but are not so uniform or so fine in colour as the young. 

All the upper surface yellowish olive ; wings and tail brown, margined with yellowish olive ; over the eye 
a stripe of yellow; mark before and behind the eye brown; under surface white, suffused with yellow on the 
sides of the neck, breast, flanks, and under tail-coverts ; upper mandible light olive-brown ; under mandible 
flesh-colour ; irides brownish black ; legs and feet light brown; the under part of the tarsi and the soles of 
the feet inclining to flesh-colour. 

The figures represent a male and female of the size of life, on a species of willow gathered on the banks of 
the Thames in the month of April. 
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PHYLLOPNEUSTE RUFA. 
Chiff-chaff. 


Curruca rufa, Briss. Orn., tom. iii. p. 387. 

Motacilla rufa, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 955. 

Sylvia rufa, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 516. 

loquax, Herbert, Notes to White’s Nat. Hist. of Selborne, Bennett’s edit. p. 81. 
hippolais, Penn. Brit. Zool., vol. i. p. 508. 

Motacilla hippolais, Mont. Orn. Dict. 

Trochilus minor, Bew. Brit. Birds, vol i. p. 268. 

Regulus hippolais, Flem. Brit. Anim., p. 72. 

Phyllopneuste rufa, Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av., tom. i. p. 289, Phyllopneuste, sp. 4. 
Phylloscopus rufus, Blyth, Cat. of Birds in Mus. Asiat. Soc. Calcutta, p. 185. 








To ordinary observers the Chiff-chaff, the Willow-Wren, and the Wood-Wren would all appear to be one and 
the same species; on a close examination, however, it will soon be found that they are quite distinct. The 
three birds not only frequent the same woods, but often even the same tree. Being desirous of obtaining 
examples of each for a scientific purpose, I, in May 1859, took advantage of this circumstance, and shot a 
male of each species on the branches of a single oak in the short space of fifteen minutes. They were all 
in full song; and I had not the slightest difficulty in distinguishing them. One of the objects I had in view 
in obtaining these birds was to determine their relative weights and measurements, which will be found at 
the end of this paper. 

In colour the three birds bear a very general resemblance,—two of them especially. The distinguishing 
characters of the Chiff-chaff are its smaller size, the darker hue of its plumage, and the almost black colour 
of its legs; that of the Willow-Wren is the light fleshy-brown tint of its tarsi; and those of the Wood-Wren, 
its silvery-white abdomen, the bright-yellow hue of the eye-streak and the margins of the primaries, and its 
more lengthened wings. The song of the three birds is strikingly different; the “chilp-chilp” of the 
Chiff-chaff having no resemblance to the soft, plaintive note of the Willow-Wren, or to the reeling, sibilous 
“trit” of the Wood-Wren. 

When on the trees, the movements of the Chiff-chaff and Willow-Wren are very similar: both keep to the 
small leafy branches, displayiug great activity, examining every bud for larvae, and prying beneath every leaf 
for Aphides and even still more minute insects, for obtaining which their bills and delicate structure are 
admirably suited: the Wood-Wren, on the other hand, although equally, if not still more active, spends 
much of its time taking insects in the air, or while clinging with tremulous wings to the extremities of the 
branches in the more shady parts of the woods. In the materials with which the nests of the three species 
are constructed, as well as in the situations in which they are placed, and in the markings and colouring of 
their eggs, some slight diversity also occurs, as will be seen on reference to the descriptions given with each 
species. Here then we have three birds so closely allied that, as I have before stated, no ordinary observer 
would distinguish one from the other, even though skins of all three were placed before him; yet they never 
interbreed with each other. If such alliances were to occur among birds in a state of nature, the constancy 
of species would be infringed, an endless mass of confusion would arise, and ornithology would no longer 
be a science. 

One of the situations near London where these three birds may always be seen and heard during the 
summer months is the richly foliaged woods at Taplow, Cliveden, and Hedsor, and the underlying Garden of 
Formosa on the opposite bank of this very beautiful part of the Thames. 

I shall now confine myself more particularly to the history of the Chiff-chaff, and may commence by saying 
that if there be any one of our spring or summer birds which, in small numbers, spends the winter in the 
more western and milder parts of England, it is this species. Indeed, I have been informed by E. Hearle 
Rodd, Esq., and Mr. Vingoe of Penzance that it is very frequently seen in Cornwall at that season, and that 
some few remain there during most winters; this, however, is quite an exception to the general rule, for 
the Chiff-chaff as regularly proceeds from our country to Spain and Africa as any other of our migrants. 
The time of its arrival in the midland counties of England differs from that of the Willow- and the Wood- 
Wren, for it precedes both by two or three weeks, and the well-known call of a solitary individual may 
frequently be heard as early as the middle of March; and from that time to the middle of April we have a 
constant accession of visitors, until the bird is generally, but not universally, dispersed over the British 
Islands. I say, not universally, because it is but rarely met with in Scotland. In Norway and Sweden it 


certainly does not go so far north as the P. ¢rochélus; but I both heard and shot a single individual near 
the celebrated waterfall at Drontheim. This, however, is the furthest point in that direction at which, so 
far as I am aware, it has ever been met with. On the continent of Europe it is very generally spread over 
all the southern and central countries, but it is nowhere so plentiful as the P. trochilus. It is more local 
than that species, and never ascends to so great an elevation on the mountains. With us it affects woods, 
coppices, gardens, and thick hedge-rows, the tops of the highest trees as well as those of the lowest growth 
beimg equally frequented by it. In its manners it is very tame and fearless, admitting of the nearest 
approach without evincing any signs of alarm. If the situation of its nest be intruded upon, it becomes 
restless, and continues to flit to and fro from branch to branch, thereby often betraying that which it is 
desirous to conceal. Besides its ordinary bi-toned note of chilp-chilp or cheep-cheep, likened by some to the 
syllables chif/-chaff (whence its trivial name), it utters a mournful, piping call whenever it is disturbed or 
alarmed. This alarm-call is also uttered by the Wood-Wren, and, I believe, by its still nearer ally the 
Willow-Wren. 

The situation of the nest of the Chiff-chaff is more varied than those of its immediate congeners ; it is 
also much more perfect in its structure, being both well and neatly built. It is of a domed form, very 
similar to that of the common Wren (Zroglodytes Europeus), but with a larger opening near the top: some- 
times it is placed on the ground, among thick herbage and grasses; at others, in a tuft of grass on the 
sunny side of a shelving bank; and occasionally among the thick branches of furze, bramble, and other 
bushes. I found a very beautiful one in a tuft of grass near the bridge in Mitcham Grove. The exterior of 
this nest was composed of leaves, thin shreds of bark, and grasses ; next to this was a series of finer grasses, 
then a layer of cow-hairs and feathers, and lastly an inner lining of the breast-feathers and hackles of the 
domestic fowl; the whole forming a very warm receptacle for the seven eggs contained within. Two nests 
found on the 9th of May, 1859, in Cliveden Woods, were placed, one in a tuft of grass, the other in a 
bramble-bush one foot from the ground; both were dome-shaped, and built of grasses and leaves, and lined 
with feathers. ‘There were six eggs in one nest, and two in the other. The eggs are of a delicate pinky 
flesh-colour, sparingly dotted with purplish brown; when blown, the flesh-tint, which appears to be due to 
the colour of the yelk showing through the almost transparent shell, disappears, the ground-colour becomes 
en opaque milky white, and the spots, of course, darker and more conspicuous. 

Another nest, taken at Formosa on the Thames, May 14, 1860, had a rough outside covering of coarse 
dry grass, next to which was a series of fine straws compactly interwoven, and within this an inner lining of 
hair, moss, and a few feathers. It was built in a laurel-bush overhanging the water. The eggs were five in 
number, and, like those above described, were finer, both as regards the delicacy of colour and the sharpness 
of the outline of the spots, than those of the Willow-Wren (Phyllopneuste trochilus). About twelve days are 
occupied in the duty of incubation ; and at least two broods are reared during the bird’s summer sojourn in 
this country, which commences in April, and terminates in August, when, with the other little warblers, it 
departs for Africa,—the adults probably going at one time, and their progeny at another ; for we may readily 
suppose that they remain to the last, in order to gain strength and vigour for the arduous journey they have 
to perform: and how wonderful is the power granted to these frail and recently helpless little birds of 
migrating to so great a distance, and of effecting a successful passage over our usually tempestuous seas ! 

The sexes are alike in plumage; and the young closely resemble the adults in colour before they leave 
us for their winter quarters; still their plumage is more suffused with yellow. 

Head, all the upper surface, and wing-coverts dark olive-brown, becoming paler or more yellow on the 
lower part of the back and upper tail-coverts ; primaries brown, edged with olive; tail brown; under surface 
dull or brownish white, suffused with yellow; under wing-coverts pale sulphur-yellow; over the eye an 
obscure yellowish stripe; irides very dark brown; upper mandible dark olive; under mandible fleshy; legs 
blackish brown; soles of the feet yellow; claws black. 

Willow-Wren :—weight 160 grains; total length 4% inches; wing 23%; tail 235 tarsi 2. 

Chiff-chaff :—weight 124 grains; total length 43 inches; wing 27%; tail 2; tarsi 2. 

Wood-Wren :—weight 160 grains; total length 4% inches; wing 214; tail 2+; tarsi 44. 

The Plate represents the two sexes of the natural size, on a branch of the Ulmus major, as it appears in 
the month of April. 
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PHYLLOPNEUSTE SIBILATRIX. 
Wood-Wren. 


Sylvia sylvicola, Lath. Ind. Orn. Supp., liii. 
Motacilla sibilatrix, Naturf. xxvii. s. 47. 4. 

trochilus, Bew. Brit. Birds, vol. i. p. 264. 
Sylvia sibilatrix, Bechst. Naturg. Deutschl., tom. iii. p. 561. 
Curruca sibilatriz, Flem. Brit. Anim., p. 70. 
Phylloscopus sibilatriz, Blyth, Cat. of Birds in Mus. Asiat. Soc. Calcutta, p. 184. 
Sibilatrie sylvicola, Kaup, Gray, Cat. of Gen. and Subgen. of Birds in Brit. Mus., p. 34, no. 543. 
Phyllopneuste sibilatriz, Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av., tom. i. p. 289, Phyllopneuste, sp. 2. 

sylvicola, Cab. Mus. Hein., Theil i. p. 33. 


Or the three species of Leaf-Warblers which pass the summer in the British Islands, the Wood-Wren is the 
largest and the most delicately coloured, its yellow tints being rich, and the white of its breast pure and un- 
sullied. It differs also both from the Willow-Wren and the Chiff-chaff in having somewhat more lengthened 
wings, a circumstance which induced Dr. Kaup to assign it a distinct generic appellation; but I think it will 
be better, in the present work, to associate it with the other Phyllopneustes. With regard to the specific name 
also, I have adopted that of s¢d¢latriv, on account of its being both appropriate and the term by which it is 
generally known ; but it would seem that the name of sy/vcola was the first applied to it, by Latham, in the 
Supplement to his ‘Index Ornithologicus.’ 

For a valuable paper on the birds of this form I would beg to refer my readers to the number of the ‘ Natura 
Artis Magistra’ of “la Commission Scientifique du Jardin Zoologique d’Amsterdam,” published in 1848, 
where the subject has been admirably elucidated by my friend Professor Schlegel of Leyden, who, I may add, 
has also retained the name of stilatriv for this species. 

The Wood-Wren is very generally dispersed over England and some parts of Scotland, but is far more 
local than the Chiff-chaff or the Willow-Wren. The Duke of Argyll informs me that it is found on Her 
Majesty’s domain at Balmoral, on the banks of the Dee; and, from the great attention His Grace has paid to 
our native birds, I have no doubt of the correctness of his assertion, although neither Mr. Selby nor Mr. Yarrell 
mention its occurrence north of the Tweed, and the species is not included in Professor Macgillivray’s 
‘Natural History of the Dee-side and Braemar.’ So far as at present known, it is not found in Ireland. 

The Wood-Wren, as I have said, is rather local in its distribution ; at the same time, there are but few, if 
any, of the counties of England and Wales in which it is not to be found. Mr. Rodd states that “ it is very 
common in several localities of the eastern parts of Cornwall, particularly Trebartha Woods, where it breeds 
annually ; but it is not known in the western districts. This bird possesses two varieties of song, quite 
different from each other: the first, and the most usual, is the rapid, jarring trill-from which it derives its 
Latin name; the second is a low, whining, plaintive call, repeated two or three times at uncertain intervals, 
resembling the words ‘ chea, chea, chea.’” Its favourite woods are those composed principally of beech and 
oak, as it is among the branches of these large trees that it seeks its food, flitting about on shivering wings, - 
sometimes beneath the shady branches, at others in the more open glade, and not unfrequently rising high 
above the tops of the trees in chase of an insect, or to cheer the female with its peculiar song: it is of a rest- 
less disposition, and is continually moving from place to place within a limited area. The Wood-Wren is 
strictly a summer visitant to this country, but arrives later than most of the other migrants ; for it is not before 
the first week in May, when the leaves are expanding, that it may be seen or heard with certainty. It then 
betakes itself to our larger woods and plantations, and occasionally to hedgerows and gardens. During the 
months of summer, many pairs may always be met with in the rich hanging woods of Cliveden, Taplow, and 
Hedsor. On the continent of Europe it is found as far west as the Crimea, and as far north as Sweden, 
wherever localities occur suited to its habits and mode of life. 

In the materials selected for its nest, as also in the colouring of its eggs, the Wood-Wren differs from both 
its congeners ; for while the nests of the Willow-Wren and the Chiff-chaff are profusely lined with feathers 
and hair, that of the Wood-Wren is invariably composed of grasses alone. It is of a domed form, and is 
placed either on the ground or on the sunny side of a bank; the grass or other vegetation frequently 
growing not only around, but sometimes through the outer wall of the nest, which is thereby so completely 
surrounded from observation as almost to defy detection. 

A nest discovered by Mr. Briggs (gardener to Matthew De Vitré, Esq., of Formosa), who possesses 
an intimate acquaintance with many of our native birds, was placed on a sloping bank, where the rays of 


the sun could penetrate the foliage of the neighbouring trees, and was formed of dried and skeleton leaves, 
grasses, and a little moss, and had an interior lining of fine grasses. It was of the usual domed shape, 
and contained six eggs, which, before being blown, were of a delicate pink, covered with minute blotches of 
purplish brown, increasing both in number and size towards the larger end, where they formed a tolerably 
distinct zone ; when blown, the pink hue disappeared, and the ground-colour became opaque white. 

Having spent the four summer months among us, and reared its two broods, the Wood-Wren takes an early 
departure for lands further south, and, after paying a passing visit to the western shores of Spain, ultimately 
takes up its winter sojourn in Morocco; while many of those which have spread themselves over Central 
Europe take the islands of Sardinia, Sicily, and Malta, en route to Algeria and the neighbourhood of the 
Atlas Mountains, and those which have passed the summer still further to the eastward proceed to Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and Arabia. Thus to and fro, alternately passing and repassing according to the seasons, does 
this little favourite spend its time. 

The colouring of the sexes is very similar; but the female is less brilliant than her mate, particularly in 
the yellow tint which pervades the external margins of the primaries. 

Head, all the upper surface, wing-coverts, and edges of the tail-feathers washed with sulphur-yellow ; 
streak over the eye, throat, fore part of the neck, ear-coverts, sides of the chest, under wing-coverts, and 
thighs bright yellow; breast, abdomen, and under tail-coverts pure white; wings brown, all, or nearly all, 
the feathers margined with bright sulphur-yellow ; tail brown above, silvery grey beneath, as are also the 
margins of the under side of the primaries; upper mandible brown ; under mandible flesh-coloured ; irides 
dark brown; legs and feet fleshy brown, with yellow soles. 

The young of the year are similar, but of a more olive tint. 

The Plate represents the two sexes on a branch of the Copper Beech, a variety of Fagus sylvatica. 
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REGULOIDES SUPERCILIOSUS. 
Yellow-browed Warbler. 


Motacilla superctliosa, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 975. 

Sylvia supercihosa, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 526. 

Phyllopneuste reguloides, Hodgs. in Gray’s Zool. Misc., p. 44. 

Reguloides supercihosus, Blyth, Zool., 1863, p. 8329. 

Phyllobasileus superciliosus, Cab. Journ. fiir Orn., 1853, p. 81. 

Regulus superciliosus, G. R. Gray, Cat. of Birds in Coll. Brit. Mus., p. 54. 
Reguloides proregulus, Jerd. Birds of India, vol. ii. part i. p. 197. 

Regulus modestus, Hance. in Annals of Natural History, 1838, vol. i. p. 310. 


Mucx confusion has arisen respecting the pretty species figured on the accompanying Plate, in consequence 
of its having been regarded by many authors as identical with the bird obligingly sent to me by the late Baron 
de Feldegg, of Frankfort, and figured in my ‘ Birds of Europe’ as Regulus modestus, under the impression 
that it was a newly discovered species. ; 

The true home of the Reguloides superciliosus (the Yellow-browed Warbler of Latham) is in Asia; but it 
is not confined to that quarter of the globe. Mr. Swinhoe has killed it in China; nearly every col- 
lection from India contains examples ; it has been repeatedly obtained in many parts of the continent of 
Europe ; according to the review of Drs. Blasius and Baldamus’s continuation of Naumann’s ‘ Végel Deutsch- 
lands,’ in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1862, once or twice near Berlin, and nearly a dozen times in Heligoland ; and we 
now know that it has occurred twice in England : hence it becomes necessary to give it a place in the ‘ Birds 
of Great Britain.’ I have carefully compared the English specimens with others from the various localities 
above mentioned, and I am quite unable to detect any differences between them, either in size, colour, 
or markings. 

The first occurrence of the bird in Britain was recorded in the ‘Annals of Natural History,’ vol. in, 
by Mr. John Hancock, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who shot it on the banks near Hartley, on the coast of 
Northumberland, on the 26th of September, 1838, and who says :—‘ Its manners, so far as I had an op- 
portunity of observing them, were so like those of the Golden-crested Wren that I at first mistook it for 
that species. It was continually in motion, flitting from place to place in search of insects, on umbelliferous 
plants and such other herbage as the bleak banks of the Northumberland coast afford; such a situation 
could not be at all suited to the habits of this species, and there can be little doubt it had arrived at the coast 
previous to, or immediately after, its autumnal migration.” Referring to this specimen in a communi- 
eation to ‘The Ibis,’ dated Newcastle-on Tyne, March 14th, 1867, Mr. Hancock says:—<In 1838 I 
sent to the ‘ Annals of Natural History’ a notice of a small Wren, which I had shot at Hartley in the Sep- 
tember of that year, and which I then identified with the Regulus modestus of Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Europe ;’ 
but I now find my bird to be distinct from the species there described and figured. The Rev. H. B. Tristram 
has kindly favoured me with a view of a series of specimens of both species. The one is distinguishable 
from the other by a broad belt of pale yellow across the rump; and that gentleman informs me that the 
species so characterized was described by Pallas under the name of Motacilla proregulus. The other is 
given by Gmelin under the denomination of JZ. superciliosa. Now my specimen has no such belt across the 
rump, while that figured by Mr. Gould possesses this character. My bird, therefore, must stand as Regwloides 
superciliosus.” 

In a note to this communication, the editor of ‘The Ibis ’ (Professor Newton) remarks, ‘“‘ Mr. Swinhoe had 
already shown, in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for 1863, the distinctness of R. superciliosus 
and R. proregulus, which had been thought to be synonymous ; but he was not aware that the Regulus modestus 
of Mr. Hancock’s former notice and the Regulus modestus of Mr. Gould were specifically different. He rightly 
identified Mr. Hancock’s specimen with &. supercelosus, but quoted * Regulus modestus, Gould,” as a synonym, 
under the impression, which, we believe, has hitherto generally prevailed, that the bird shot in Northum- 
berland and that obtained in Dalmatia were specifically identical.” 

For a knowledge of the occurrence of a second example in England I am indebted to the Rev. T. W. 
Huthwaite, a subscriber to the present work, who ina letter to me, dated ‘‘ Brockworth Vicarage, Gloucester, 
Nov. 5th, 1867,” says :—‘‘ Mr. T. White, the birdstuffer of Cheltenham, has a Regulus which, I presume, you 
would wish to see and figure ; and I am sure he will readily let you have a sight of it.” I immediately wrote 
to Mr. White, who at once forwarded it for my inspection, and at the same time informed me that it had 
been shot by his son, Mr. J. T. White, within a mile of Cheltenham, on the 11th of October previous, and 


was unfortunately very much injured in the wing. On an examination of the specimen, I at once perceived 
that it was a second British example of the Reguloides superciliosus. The bird is now in the possession of 
Sir John Harpur Crewe, Bart., of Calke Abbey, Derbyshire. 

The above comprises all that is known respecting the bird in connexion with our islands. 

Mr. Swinhoe states that it “summers in North China and Japan, and is abundant during the cold season 
throughout Southern China, and in winter it is not uncommon about woods and groves in Formosa, its 
loud single call-note (Sweet!) always attracting attention to its presence. It is very rarely in company with 
others, is lively, and constantly in motion in pursuit of its insect-food, and seems to be entirely happy in 
its Own resources.” 

‘This little Warbler,” says Mr. Jerdon, “so rare in Europe, is tolerably common in most parts of India 
during the cold weather, and at all times on the Himalayas. I have obtained it at Nellore, on the Malabar 
coast, in Central India, and at Darjeeling. Mr. Blyth observes, ‘This bird is solitary ; and its song-note 
is nearly similar to that of Phylloscopus sibilatrix of Europe, but considerably weaker.’ He also describes a 
nest which was brought to him as that of this bird ; but I cannot help thinking that the person who brought 
it was mistaken or wished to deceive. It is very like the nest of a Nectarinia; and it is certainly unusual 
for any of the tribe to remain in the plains to breed.” 

The sexes are precisely alike in colour, and Mr. Jerdon’s description, being taken from freshly killed 
examples, may be regarded as correct :— 

‘Above olive-green, brightest on the rump, wings, and tail; crown dusky, with a pale mesial line not 
always very distinct; two conspicuous yellowish-white bars on the wings, the hinder one the broader of 
the two; behind this a dark patch ; tertiaries conspicuously margined with whitish ; secondaries and some 
of the primaries slightly tipped with the same; axillaries with the fore part of the wing underneath pale 
yellow ; supercilia and plumage beneath albescent ; bill dusky above, yellow beneath; legs pale brown; 
irides dark.” 

The figures in the accompanying Plate are of the natural size. The plant is the common Birch, with 


its catkins. 


_ 
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REGULUS CRISTATUS, Ray. 


Golden-crested Wren, or Kinglet. 


Regulus cristatus, Ray, Syn., p. 79, A. 9. 

Motacilla Regulus, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 338. 

Sylvia Regulus, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 548. 

Regulus auricapillus, Selb. Ill. Brit. Orn., vol. i. p. 229. 
Jlavicapillus, Naum. Vog. Deutsch., t. 47. fig. 110 (female). 
- vulgaris, Gould, Birds of Europe, vol. ii. pl. 148. fig. 2. 








Way should not that numerous assemblage of little birds which we see passing along the face of the 
wood, flitting from spray to spray, from branch to branch, be all composed of the same species as they 
appear to be when looking at them from a distance ? They seem very similar, and are all alike engaged in 
one object—that of taking insects. One would suppose that Nature’s end and purpose would be equally 
answered if they were all the same; but such is not the case, for, like the Swallow, the House-, and the 
Sand-Martin, which all hawk over the same pool at one time, or the three species of Willow-Wrens, 
which are frequently found on the branches of the same tree, the assembly of little birds above referred 
to is composed of two or three kinds of Tits and Golden-crested Wrens, few or many of each, as the 
case may be. There are times, however, when these little Kinglets do not consort with other birds: 
when they may be seen by themselves, scrutinizing the leafy branches of the trees of the forest, the garden, 
and the hedgerow, more particularly the plantations of firs, and especially the spruce. To look for a 
Golden-crested Wren in a fir-wood, without being directed to its immediate whereabouts by its note, would 
be like looking for a needle in a field of grass, with the like chance of detecting the object of search. This 
is the reason why the assertion is so frequently made, by persons who have not attended to the subject, that 
they have never seen a Goldcrest; it is probable, however, that the bird is nearer to them than they 
are aware, and that the deodara, and certainly the yew or silver firs growing on their lawn, are tenanted 
by one or more pairs engaged in nesting and rearing their young. Five different nests have I seen 
at one time, hanging beneath the yew and fir branches, in the beautiful garden of Formosa, in the spring of 
1863. One reason why this bird is not generally recognized is its small size, and the circumstance of the 
golden plumes of the crown being enclosed between the two folds of feathers which surmount the eye; there 
are times, however, when these crests are displayed to the best advantage; and truly beautiful they are. 
The above remark applies to the bird in summer; and it would be supposed that when Boreas has come, and 
our woods have bowed to his will, they would no longer offer a suitable-asylum to this apparently delicate 
little bird; such, however, is not the case, for even if the thermometer be at zero, the Goldcrest is still 
among the fir-trees, seeking for insects in the most sheltered spots, prying into the head of every shoot, or 
hanging Tit-like beneath the branches, or perchance he has betaken himself to the quickset hedge running 
out from the wood into the open fields, or he may have sought refuge in the low gullies where the 
Woodcock has its shelter, or in the furze-brake where the fox is coiled round and asleep. 

From the Land’s End in Cornwall, throughout England to the border, and thence throughout Scotland 
to the Orkneys and the Western Islands, and from the north to the south of Ireland, this bird is everywhere 
dispersed, always in sufficient numbers to be considered a common species, yet nowhere very numerous. 
I now come to a part of the bird’s habits and economy which is truly astonishing. It is the power this 
frail little creature possesses of crossing the North Sea, and that, too, at a season when the strongly 
built ship trembles under the power of the elements, and the fleet steamer seeks safety in harbours 
of refuge. 

In cold and blustering November, the numbers of this little sprite already existing in our island are greatly 
increased by flocks of hundreds migrating hither from the opposite shores of Norway, as is supposed. On this 
subject Mr. Selby mentions that “on the 24th and 25th of October 1822, after a very severe gale, with thick 
fog, from the north-east (but veering, towards its conclusion, to the east and south of east), thousands of 
these birds were seen to arrive upon the sea-shore and sandbanks of the Northumbrian coast, many of them 
so fatigued by the length of their flight, or perhaps by the unfavourable shift of wind, as to be unable to 
rise again from the ground; and great numbers were in consequence caught or destroyed. The flight must 
have been immense in number, as its extent was traced through the whole length of the coasts of Northum- 
berland and Durham. There appears little doubt of this having been a migration from the more northern 
provinces of Europe (probably furnished by the pine-forests of Norway, Sweden, &c.), from the circum- 
stance of its arrival being simultaneous with that of large flights of the Woodcock, Fieldfare, and Redwing.” 


To this I append a note from Mr. Stevenson, giving an account of a similar migration of the bird to the coast 
of Norfolk :— 

“The Golden-crested Wren is very common in Norfolk throughout the year, nesting in the fir-plantations 
and shrubberies. That these fairy-like little creatures brave the perils of a sea-voyage in autumn, and, leay- 
ing more northern countries, swell the numbers of our usual visitants, there can no longer be any doubt, from 
their frequent appearance on the coasts at such seasons in an exhausted state, and the fact of specimens being 
picked up dead at the foot of our lighthouses, having flown, with other nocturnal migrants, against the upper win- 
dows, dazzled and attracted by the glare of the lamps. The most striking instance, however, of their migration 
in large numbers was witnessed by my friend Captain Longe, of Great Yarmouth, on the morning of the 2nd 
of November 1862. He says, in a letter to to me, ‘As I was walking to Hemsby, about 7.30, when it was 
just daylight, about half a mile out of Yarmouth, on the Caister road, my attention was attracted to a small 
bush overhanging the marsh-dyke which borders the pathway, by the continuous twittering of a small bird. 
On looking closely, I found the bush, small as it was, literally covered with Golden-crested Wrens. There 
was hardly an inch of twig that had not a bird on it; and even from my rough attempt at calculation at the 
time, I feel sure there were at least between 200 and 300. Most of them were either females or young 
birds, having a /emon-coloured crest. ‘They were perfectly tame; and although I sat down on the other 
side of the ditch within six feet and watched them for some time, they did not attempt to fly away; but 
one (or more) would occasionally rise off its perch and hover like a Butterfly, and settle again in some other 
position. Iwent the next morning to look for them, but they were all gone: the wind had been easterly, with 
much fog.’ I have lately seen the spot where this flight had settled themselves before proceeding inland, 
and found it close to the sandhills which run parallel with the coast, and not more than two or three bundred 
yards from the sea-beach.” 

It would be highly interesting to ascertain whether these migrants return again in the spring to the countries 
whence they came, like the Redwing and Fieldfare; or whether these vast accessions are due to some extra- 
neous cause, such as an unusual severity in the season prompting them to seek a more genial clime, or an 
undue increase in the number of individuals, rendering the removal of a portion of them necessary for the 
general welfare. It is surely due to one or other of these causes ; for how ill-adapted is this little bird for the 
performance of so long a journey without the chance of a rest bythe way! The subject is indeed a mystery, 
and most puzzling to us all. Independently of England, this bird inhabits Europe generally, the northern 
portions of Africa, probably the Himalayas, China, and Japan; at least Golden Crests which closely resemble 
our own birds inhabit those countries. 

The nest of the Golden-crested Wren is as beautiful as the bird that makes it. A fine example, 
taken by myself at Loudwater, on the 2nd of May 1858, from the sunny side of a silver spruce, was formed 
of green moss, masses of cobwebs, and little patches of wool, warmly lined with soft feathers; it was sus- 
pended to the underside of a branch by numerous filaments, apparently composed of spiders’ webs and fibres 
of wool; in form it was nearly spherical, but much flattened at the top, the upper edge being pressed inwards, 
as it were, so that the aperture was considerably smaller than the interior, which measured 3+ inches, while 
the opening was barely 12. This nest contained eight eggs, of a delicate pearly salmon-colour, minutely 
freckled at the larger end with ochre-brown in the form of a zone. 

The young birds, when they leave the nest, have no trace whatever of the golden crown; at the second 
moult, however, these feathers begin to appear, and are fully assumed by the end of the ensuing autumn, 
when the crown of the female becomes lemon-, and that of the male rich yellow. 

To give a description of so common a bird would be superfluous when it is accurately portrayed on the 
opposite Plate, and I shall have to point out wherein it differs from the Fire-crested Wren (Regulus tgni- 
capillus) 1 my account of that species. 

The Plate represents two males, a female, and a nest on a branch of the Silver Fir, all of the natural size. 
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REGULUS IGNICAPILLUS. 


Fire-crested Wren. 


Sylvia ignicapilla, Brehm. 
Regulus ignicapillus, Cuv. 
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I know of no birds which have caused more confusion among ordinary observers than the two species of the 
genus Regulus inhabiting the British Islands, the Golden- and the Fire-crested Wrens. I have heard it stated 
by some persons that there is no difference between them, and by others that the Firecrest is constantly to be 
seen in our woods. Now both these assertions are incorrect, as is well known to every professed ornithologist. 
In the first place, no two birds of the same genus can well be more different; and in the next, the Firecrest 
is so rare that it is seldom met with in this country. If it be necessary to point out the distinguishing. 
characters of the two birds, I may say that the Firecrest is larger than the Goldencrest, has the centre 
of the crown orange-red, the forehead crossed by a band of buff, terminating in a distinct stripe of white, 
which surmounts the eye and extends far towards the occiput, while the lores and the ear-coverts are 
blackish brown, and the sides of the neck and upper surface sulphur-green,—none of which features are 
found in the common species. 

Whatever it may be in England, the Regulus ignicapillus appears to be a constant migrant in the northern 
parts of the European continent, passing to and fro from north to south, and vice versd, like so many other 
sylvan birds. The merit of first introducing this species to notice as pertaining to our fauna is due to the 
Rev. Leonard Jenyns, who obtained a specimen in his own garden at Swaffham-Bulbeck, near Cambridge, in 
the month of August 1832. Since that time other examples have been occasionally seen and captured— 
two in Norfolk, one or two in the neighbourhood of Penzance, and some four or five in Shropshire ; 
specimens killed in that county are contained in the fine collections of Viscount Hill at Hawkstone, and 
T. C. Eyton, Esq.,at Wellington. Still, with these instances of its capture, it must be regarded as a very rare 
bird, and one which cannot be sought for, with the certainty of its bemg found, in any part of the British 
Islands. ‘To say that it is ofteri mistaken for the common species, pays but an ill compliment to the pene- 
tration of the observer ; for, besides the differences in colour pointed out above, the actions of the two birds 
among the trees are equally diverse: one is shy and wary, the other tame and familiar: I can affirm this the 
more positively, having seen and shot the bird in Malta; this difference in their disposition is also confirmed 
by the remarks of Mr. J. D. Hoy on the bird as observed by him in Belgium. 

“J fully expected,” says this gentleman, “to have found it in some very extensive tracts of forest which I 
visited last summer, situated between the Meuse and the Rhine; but I could neither meet with this species, 
nor our common Goldcrest. I have noticed the appearance of the Firecrest in the beginning of 
September, at first only single birds or in pairs; the end of September and the first fortnight in October 
seem to be the time when they pass over in the greatest numbers. I never recollect having seen more 
than five or six individuals together, whereas with the common species you often find them in parties of a 
dozen or more. By the early part of November you will rarely find the Firecrest, while the common 
species is abundant through the winter. I have never heard the song of the Firecrest, but have no 
doubt of its differing from the other; the call-note I can readily distinguish among a host of the common; 
it is shorter, not so shrill, and pitched in so different a key, that to one well versed in the language of 
birds, it is easily discovered. I think they prefer low brushwood and young plantations of fir, to the loftier 
trees; but yet I have often found them in the latter situations. They associate with the Tits like the other 
kind; but I have found them sometimes more restless and shy. Ihave no doubt the Firecrest would be 
found early in autumn, if diligently sought for, on our south-eastern coast, by those well acquainted with its 
notes, without which knowledge it would be difficult to find it: when within a few yards of it, this bird is 
readily distinguished by the white mark above the eyes.” 

As so little is known respecting this species, I do not hesitate to give a somewhat free translation of the 
passages referring to it in M. Bailly’s ‘ Ornithologie de la Savoie,’ vol. ii. p. 454, &c. :-— 

“The Regulus ignicapillus is particularly common in Savoy during the autumn and winter ; it is then that 
numbers arrive from Switzerland, where the Species is more abundant in summer than with us. They arrive 
in couples, male and female, or in threes and fours at a time, and frequently in troops of from eight to a dozen 
individuals. When migrating, these birds frequently associate with the common species ; like the latter, 
they approach dwelling-houses, frequent gardens, parks, and orchards, examine trees, bushes, and tufts of 


plants, and sustain themselves on the same kind of food. Their rallying-call is also similar. During very 
cold days they are in the habit of puffing out their feathers so as to appear twice the size they really are. 
The two sexes travel together, and are very much attached to each other. Towards the end of March this 
bird departs in great numbers to the fir-forests of Switzerland and of some parts of Germany for the 
purposes of reproduction. Nevertheless many pairs nest among our mountains, and in the same woods as 
the common species, but they are everywhere much less numerous. They build their nests at the same time, 
and of similar materials, attaching them firmly to the small twigs of the horizontal branches of the pines 
and firs. ‘The female lays from seven to ten eggs, which are from 11 to 12 millimetres in length by from 
8 to 9 millimetres in breadth, of a white or rosy hue, minutely spotted with very pale red, principally over 
the thicker end.” 

I know of no better-defined group of small birds than the members of the genus Regulus, a group which 
has many characters in common with the Tits (Par7), while at the same time we must not shut our eyes to 
its seeming alliance by means of the genus Proregulus to the Phyllopneuste. The true Reguli inhabit the 
northern and temperate parts of the Old and New World. About three or four of these are inhabitants of 
the former, namely, 2. cristatus, R. ignicapillus, R. Maderensis, and R. Himalayensis; while in America, 
according to Dr. Baird’s ‘ List,’ we find R. calendula, R. satrapa, and R. Cuviert. With regard to the last- 
named species, I have never seen a specimen, and I believe there is not one existing in any museum. All 
these birds live on insects of the most minute kinds, such as aphides, midges, gnats, and the tiniest of 
coleoptera. : 

The male has a narrow band of buff across the forehead at the base of the bill; crown and crest rich fiery 
orange, bordered in front and on each side to the occiput with a band of black; above the eye a conspicuous 
streak of white continuous with the buff band across the forehead; lores and a short line hehind the eye 
black, beneath the eye a small streak of dull white, and below this, from the angle of the beak, a narrow 
line of black ; all the upper surface rich olive-yellow, brightest on the sides of the neck; wing-coverts olive, 
tipped with white, forming two bands across; wing-primaries and secondaries light olive-brown, the 
former tinged with grey at the base, and olive-yellow for the remainder of their length; the latter black at 
the base, and fringed with olive-yellow on their outer webs ; tail light olive-brown, fringed with olive-yellow ; 
all the under surface very pale brownish white; bill black ; irides hazel; legs, toes, and claws brown. 

In the female the bands on the cheeks are less conspicuous, the crest is lemon-yellow, and the general 
colouring is paler. 

Mr. Jenyns states that the young may be distinguished from those of the common species by the greater 
breadth and length of the bill; by the cheeks, forehead, and sides of the neck being cinereous, without any 
appearance of the longitudinal streaks; by the crest being scarcely developed, and of a pale lemon-yellow ; 
by the upper parts not being so bright, and the centre parts cinereous tinged with yellow. 

The Plate represents two males and a female of the size of life, on a branch of the Larch (Abies larix) as 


it appears in the month of April. 
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FICKEDULA HYPOLAIS. 
Melodious Warbler. 


Motacilla hippolais, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 330. 

Salicaria italica, De Filippi. 

Sylvia ambigua, Durazzo. 

hippolais, Temm. Man. d’Orn., tom. i. p. 222, and tom. iii. p. 148. 
polyglotia, Vieill. Faun. Franc., p. 212, pl. 96. fig. 1. 

Ficedula hypolais, Schlegel, Rev. Crit. des Ois. d’Eur., part i. p. xxvi. 
Sylvia icterina, Gerb. 

Hypolais icterina, Deg]. 








——— salicaria, Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av., tom. i. p. 288, Hypolais, sp. 3. 
Hippolais icterma, De Sélys-Longchamps. 
salicaria, Brehm, Handb. der Vog. Deutschl., p. 434. 


Tar a bird so common on the continent of Europe, and especially that portion of it opposite to our own 
shores, as the Melodious Warbler should not be found more frequently than it is in this country is one 
of those inexplicable circumstances which puzzle all ornithologists. Why, indeed, it should not cross the 
Channel, like the other migrants to which it is nearly allied, is inexplicable, since the physical condition 
of our islands does not differ from that of the other countries in which it is found, and we have not, I should 
suppose, any want of the kind of insect life essential to the well-being of this highly interesting bird. While 
we regret it is not a regular visitant, we must rejoice that it is nevertheless entitled to a place in our fauna 
from the circumstance of its having, in two instances, been attracted to our shores during its vernal migration 
from Africa to the north,—one being taken in Kent on the 15th of June 1848, and the other in Ireland on 
the 8th of the same month in 1856. That more specimens, which have eluded detection, have come among 
us there can be no doubt, and it is equally probable that others will continue to do so. On the Continent it 
is nowhere more numerous than in France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany. There its joyous and almost 
unsurpassable music may be heard in every garden or thicket that will afford it sufficient shelter. It is 
equally abundant in Italy and the warmer portions of Europe. In all these countries it is a bird of the 
summer, and the summer only; for on the approach of autumn it retires to the hotter climate of Africa, 
where it spends the winter. a 

On a cursory glance it might be supposed that the Ficedula hypolats and the Willow-Wrens (Phylopneuste) 
are far too much alike to admit of their being generically separated ; but on a more careful examination it 
will be seen that the resemblance is only a seeming one; for while they assimilate in colour, they differ 
considerably in their structure—so much so, that all modern naturalists regard them as two distinct forms, 
and consequently assign them distinct generic appellations. This view of the case is confirmed by the 
difference which is found to exist in the sites chosen for the purpose of nidification, and in the construction 
of the nest. All, or nearly all the Phylopneuste, I believe, build dome-shaped, grassy, hidden nests on or 
near the ground, while the breeding-cradles of the present bird and its near allies the Ficedula polyolotta, 
F. pallida, F. elaca, and F. olivetorum are neat cup-shaped structures, placed in trees, shrubs, or in the 
garden-hedge. 

In volubility the song of the Melodious Warbler is scarcely to be excelled, and moreover possesses 
all the variety of the Chats, with the sweetness of the Blackeap, almost the loudness of the Thrush, and, 
unlike that of the Phyllopneuste, it is poured forth both early and late, and frequently during the night. 
When disturbed in its retreat, the bird displays a seeming irritability of temper, which, together with its 
chidings and scolding, forcibly reminds me of the Sedge Warblers. These remarks on the song and manners 
of this species are the result of observations made by myself in the garden of my late and valued friend 
Temminck, during one of my visits to his country seat at Lisse, in Holland. 

The following account of this species is somewhat freely translated from M. Bailly’s ‘ Ornithologie de la 
Savoie ’:— 

“This is the last of the Fauvettes that visits, and the first that quits us. It only remains here during the 
four best months of the year. It is not until the 8th or 10th of May that it appears in our groves, nurseries, 
and gardens and the damp woods which surround them, in sandy places planted with willows and poplars, 
in public promenades, and in the stony spots, scattered over with high copses, which occur at the foot and 
about the middle of the southern sides of the mountains. 

‘The male arrives nearly at the same time as the female, and is heard from about the 12th or 15th of 
May. Its love-song is very sweet and varied; and as the bird has considerable power of imitation, it 


appropriates some of the notes of the Garden Warbler, Whitethroat, Marsh Warbler, Great Tit, Chimney 
Swallow, the call of the Red-backed Strike, Chaffinch, Greenfinch, and the angry cry of the House Sparrow 
(grre-grre-re-re-re-re-re, uttered several times in succession in a sharp tone); sometimes it begins with these 
notes, at others it commences with those of the Reed Wren, which are followed by sounds resembling the 
words theren-ptiro, thiroux-ptirt-ptiree-ptirea, very quickly repeated in different tones. ‘These songs are heard 
until the middle of July, after which they are exchanged for a monotonous cry somewhat like dre-bre or ere- 
ere-re-re-re-ré, which is an indication of anger in both sexes, and which, when the birds are excited, are 
uttered in a quavering or grinding manner. 

‘* Having paired, the two sexes select a place in which to perform the task of incubation, near which they 
will admit of no intruders. The nest, which is usually commenced about the 20th of May, is sometimes 
placed on an angle of the branches of a bush or tree; at others, it is firmly fixed, with spiders’ webs and 
other filamentous materials, to a bifurcation of a branch or of several together. Outwardly it is composed 
of dried grasses and the stems of flexible plants interwoven with skill; interiorly it is lined with fibrous 
plants and horsehair, or, in default of these, with the down of the willow, thistle, &c. This thick and deep 
cup-shaped nest is frequently found in orange- and rose-trees, among bean- and pea-sticks, in the lilac and 
cypress thickets, and sometimes on fruit-trees and apricot and vine rows. The female rears only one brood 
in each year: her eggs are four or five in number, of a fleshy hue, tinted with violet or reddish lilac, and 
marked with spots and lines of reddish black. The parents feed the young with smooth caterpillars, flies, and 
small worms ; and when they are able to leave the nest, both young and old fly over the larger hedges, willow- 
plots, orchards, and woods in search of the winged insects and caterpillars which there abound, and of 
which they are very fond. They also haunt the mulberry-trees, and feed on the fruit. Occasionally they 
descend to the ground for worms, larvee, and chrysalises ; but soon return to the trees, ascend from branch 
to branch, and search both sides of the leaves for flies and small insects. These families continue together 
until the time for their migration arrives, when several join company and depart together, in the beginning 
of September.” 

A nest received from Holland was deep and cup-shaped in form, and was externally constructed of dried 
moss, spiders’ webs, a few feathers, wool, and grass, all firmly matted together, and was solely lined with 
the dried stems of fine grasses. It contained five eggs, of an opaque whitish pink, somewhat sparingly 
sprinkled with well-defined spots of dark umber. 

The two sexes present little or no difference in their colouring, and the ornithologist must resort to 
dissection if he be desirous of ascertaining the sex of any specimen with certainty. 

The Plate represents the bird, rather smaller than life, on a branch of the Larch (Abies Lavir). 
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ACROCEPHALUS TURDOIDES. 
Thrush Warbler. 


Motacilla arundinacea, Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 296. 

Sylvia turdoides, Meyer, Vog. Liv- und Esthl., p. 116. 

Turdus arundinaceus, Briss. Orn., tom. ii. p. 219. no. 6, tab. xxii. fig. 
Acrocephalus lacustris, Naum. Vog., alte Ausg., Nachtr., p. 201. 
Salicaria turdina, Schleg. Rev. Crit. des Ois. d’Eur., p. xxvii. 

Sylvia turdina, Gloger, Handb., p. 227. no. 14. 

Calamoherpe turdoides, Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 552. 

Turdus junco, Pall. Zoog. Rosso-Asiat., tom. i. p. 458. 

Calamodyta arundinacea, G. R. Gray, Cat. of Brit. Birds in Coll. Brit. Mus., p. 45. 
Acrocephalus turdoides, Cab. Mus. Hein., Theil i. p. 37. sp. 244. 
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Tuar individuals of this large species of Sedge-Warbler so common in Holland and the fluviatile parts of 
France should have strayed over to England need not be a matter of surprise to any one; and that several 
have been killed here there can, I think, be no doubt: but I very much question if they have occurred 
so frequently as stated in the work of my old friend Yarrell; for I happen to know that specimens in 
the flesh are often sent over to Leadenhall Market in the great crates of ducks from Rotterdam, and, I 
Suspect, are nearly as often sent into the country and palmed off upon local collectors as British-killed 
examples. In 1868 a farmer, whose education and position in society should have taught him better, 
purchased, in the above-mentioned market, a fine and tolerably fresh-killed Great Black Woodpecker 
(Dryocopus martius), which had just arrived from Norway with the usual supply of Willow-Grouse and 
Ptarmigan; this he pocketed the next morning when he went gun in hand round his fields, and on his 
return home exhibited it, to an enthusiastic observer of nature living in his neighbourhood, as a curious bird 
he had just shot. As a matter of course an account of the capture of such a rarity was duly forwarded to 
the London journals, and it was only when too late that this practical joke, as it was termed, was fairly 
acknowledged—a joke which, I suspect, has been often but more seriously played off with specimens of 
other birds obtained in a similar manner. In this way splendid specimens of the Squacco Heron, 
Spoonbill, and other birds now scarce with us are brought from the Continent and sold to unsuspecting 
collectors as having:been killed in Britam. Having said thus much to show the necessity of verifying the 
reported capture of rare species, I now proceed to enumerate the recorded instances of the occurrence 
of the present bird in Britain,-and furnish such details respecting it in other countries as I can find. . 

For our knowledge of its first recognized appearance in this country we are indebted to Mr. John Hancock, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who made it known in the following communication to the ‘ Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History’ for 1847, vol. xx. p. 1385 :— 

‘‘A male specimen of this fine Warbler was shot three or four miles west of Newcastle, near the 
village of Swalwell, by Mr. Thomas Robson of that place, on the 28th of last May. The attention of 
this gentleman, who is perfectly familiar with the song of all our summer visitants, was arrested by a 
note which he had not before heard ; and after some search he succeeded in getting a sight of the bird. 
It was concealed in the thickest part of a garden-hedge close to an extensive mill-dam, which is bordered 
with willows, reeds, and other aquatic plants. It would scarcely leave its retreat, and, when it did so, 
never flew far, and always kept close to the herbage. Its habits resembled those of the Reed-Warbler, 
being continually in motion, occasionally hanging with the body downwards, or clinging to the branches 
and stretching forwards to take its prey. Its song was powerful, and resembled that of the Black Ousel 
but was occasionally interrupted with the harsh croaking note common to many of the Warblers, and at 
intervals it uttered a single shrill cry. 

“The specimen was very fat, and when opened contained small beetles and flies. 

“From the nature of the locality and from the time of year when captured, there can be little doubt that 
this bird was breeding in the neighbourhood; and I have some reason for believing that the nidification of 
this species has occurred in another part of England. I have had in my possession for nearly two years an 
egg taken by a friend of nine in Northamptonshire, which agrees in every respect with Thienemann’s description 
and figure of the egg of Sy/va turdordes ; and now, since the capture of the bird in Britain, it is impossible to 
doubt that these eggs belong to that species. It would therefore appear that this delightful songster, the 
largest of the European Warblers, may be a regular summer visitant to our island. Notwithstanding its large 
size, it might easily pass unnoticed, skulking as it does in the low herbage and seldom exposing itself 


to view. Its song, too, by most persons would be taken for that of the Black Ousel; and even now it 
might have escaped detection had not the accurate ear and experienced eye of Mr. Robson been engaged 
in the pursuit.” 

** Since the capture of the specimen thus referred to,” says Mr. Yarrell, ‘several others have been 
obtained. Mr. Newman has recorded in ‘The Zoologist,’ p. 3476, an example obtained at Dartford in 
May 1852. The Rev. F. O. Morris has noticed one killed by the side of a pond near Sittingbourne on 
the 4th of May 1853. I have had in my hand for examination two specimens of this bird in the flesh 
and but recently dead, one of them killed between Tunbridge and Sevenoaks, the other at Erith.” 

According to various Continental authors, the bird arrives in Holland about the middle of April, and is 
then abundant in the marshes of that country, especially near those banks near water which are overgrown 
with reeds and rushes. It visits Belgium and the low flat lands of France, even those in the neighbour- 
hood of the Channel. It is also found in Germany, Dalmatia, Italy, Tripoli, and Sicily. In Palestine, 
Mr. Tristram observed it among the reeds by the mouth of the Jordan. Mr. Salvin says it is the commonest 
species of the Sy/eine in the marsh of Zana in the Eastern Atlas, ‘‘ where its incessant note day and night 
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assails one’s ears. It breeds abundantly among the taller reeds;” and Mr. Tristram says, ‘‘as we pushed 
and struggled through them, the nest of Sylvia turdoides was exposed from two to six feet over head, 
loosely built and abundantly lined with feathers, but deep and strong and elegantly interlaced between four 
or five tall reed-stems. Its principles of construction are exactly like those of the Reed-Warbler of 
England; but in finish of workmanship or architectural skill it falls far short of its cousin.” Dr. Heuglin 
found young birds in August on the wooded island of Schlech-said near Massaua on the Red Sea. Lord 
Lilford states it iscommon and resident in Corfu and Epirus, and in a note to me remarks :—Sedge-Warbler 
is a bad name for this species; for, according to my observation, it is exclusively a Reed-Warbler.” In 
Malta it is not common; but a few are taken every year. Dr. H. Giglioli mentions that it is abundant 
among the reeds which border the Arno, near its mouth, where its loud and laugh-like notes are con- 
stantly heard; and, lastly, Mr. Howard Saunders tells me that ‘it is numerous in the marshes north 
of Seville, but never leaves the reed-beds. The eggs are generally somewhat smaller than the average 
of those taken in Holland and other countries north of Spain.” 

A nest of five eggs, received unblown from Holland, June the Ist, 1861, were of a delicate pale green, 
blotched with two or three shades of purple, one very deep, and slightly with olive-brown; they mea- 
sured fifteen sixteenths of an inch in length by five eighths in breadth. Six nests accompanying these 
eggs differed but little from each other. ‘They were strongly interlaced fabrics of dried stems and leaves 
of a coarse grass or rush; the walls very thick and strong; the interior deep and lined with very fine 
stems and the flowering heads of delicate grasses. 

When in Holland in 1861, Dr. Schlegel, of Leyden, presented me with a very beautiful nest of this 
bird. It was remarkable for the manner in which it was suspended to six stout stems of some kind 
of reed placed at such equal distances that the nest, when inverted, presented the appearance of an 
almost perfect hexagonal cone. The dried grasses and fine rushes of which it was composed were 
interwoven round the stems as neatly as in the finest basket-work. It was very deep, and the sides were 
slightly hollowed. 

The sexes are alike in colouring ; and, froma plate in Bettoni’s ‘ Storia naturale degli Uccelli che nidificano 
in Lombardia,’ I perceive that the young, even before they leave the nest, very closely resemble the adults. 

The Plate represents the bird of the natural size. The accompaniments are the common bulrush and 
the beautiful aquatic plant, known, I presume, to every one, Butomus umbellatus. 
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CALAMOHERPE ARUNDINACEA. 
Reed Warbler. 


Motacilla arundinacea, Lightf. in Phil. Trans., vol. xxv. p. 8. pl. 1. 
Sylvia arundinacea, Penn. Brit. Zool., vol. i. p. 520. 
Curruca arundinacea, Flem. Brit. Anim., p. 69. 
Salicaria arundinacea, Selby, Ill. Brit. Orn., vol. i. p. 203. 
Turdus arundinaceus minimus, Sepp, Vog., t. p. 101.—Id. p. 97, nest. 
Calamoherpe arundinacea, Boie, Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av., tom. i. p. 285. 
Sylvia strepera, Vieill. 
Acrocephalus arundinaceus, Riipp. 
dumetorum, Blyth, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beng., vol. xviii. p. 815? 
Calamodyta arundinacea, Gray, List of Gen. and Subgen. of Birds in Brit. Mus., p. 33. 


AuruoueH somewhat locally distributed, the Reed Warbler must rank as one of the commonest of the 
British birds; it occurs, however, less frequently in the western than in the eastern counties; neither does 
it proceed so far north as to be included among the birds of Scotland, and I have no reliable evidence that 
it has ever been found in Ireland. Mr. Rodd mentions it in his List of Cornish Birds, but adds that it is 
rare and very local. It is especially abundant on the banks of the Thames from Oxford to London; it is 
equally numerous on the rivers Kennet and Colne, and it also frequents all the fluviatile districts of Sussex, 
Kent, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. All round and even within the Metropolis many pairs annually breed ; 
and at the moment I am writing (July 4, 1862), two pairs, at least, with their nests and young, may be seen 
in the lilac-trees of the Zoological Society’s Gardens in the Regent’s Park. On the continent of Europe, 
Holland appears to be its chief place of resort ; it also frequents France and all the central countries. _ Italy, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, and the whole of the Peninsula of India, I believe to be within the range of its migra- 
tions. The Indian birds have had the name of dumetorum applied to them by Mr. Blyth; but, on a careful 
comparison of specimens killed in Europe with others from India, I am unable to detect sufficient difference 
to induce me to regard them as distinct species. On the Thames and its tributaries it is generally asso- 
ciated with the Sedge Warbler in the same ait, patch of willows, or bed of rushes, the two species living in 
harmony, and competing with each other, both night and day, in the volubility with which they pour forth 
their songs, which bear so great a resemblance that it requires a very nice ear to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

Mr. Selby states that ‘its song is varied and pleasing, with fewer of the harsh notes that prevail in that of 
the Sedge Warbler, but is delivered in the same hurried manner ;” and Mr. Sweet says that he had a male 
bird that sung occasionally all the winter. The song was very loud and variable, consisting of a great 
number of notes, and sung with many changes of voice, so diversified as to resemble the song of several 
different birds. ‘Its ordinary note,” says the Rev. F. O. Morris, “is rapidly hurried, harsh, loud, garrulous, 
and unmusical, uttered almost incessantly, especially when its nest is in any danger—a mere ‘ kurrrrrrr.’ 
It has been likened, by J. G. Bonney, Esq., of Rugeley in Staffordshire, to the words ‘ chree, que, treet,’ 
repeated without any order.” 

The incessant babbling made by numbers of this bird and the Sedge Warbler at sunrise on the banks of 
the Thames is beyond my power to describe. Those who have a sufficient love of nature to leave their beds 
at three o’clock on a fine July morning will be rewarded by a concert of which, until heard, they can have 
no conception. 

Although naturally somewhat recluse, or evincing a preference for the thickest part of the coverts, it is by 
no means shy,—at least, I have never found itso. Its nest, without the slightest artifice, is placed on any 
exposed fork of an overhanging willow, or supported (as it very frequently is) between three or four adjoining 
stalks of rush; it will be seen, therefore, that the site of the nest is somewhat varied: it is always larger 
and more deeply cupped than that of the Sedge Warbler; and the eggs, also, are much more strongly 
blotched. That two birds, generically distinct, should be so similar in habits and style of colouring as the 
Sedge and Reed Warblers is very singular; yet so it is. During flight, while singing or threading the reeds, 
a close inspection is necessary before we can say with certainty which of the two birds has attracted our 
attention ; on a careful examination, however, it will be seen that the Reed Warbler is of larger size, and of 
a nearly uniform colour; and that the Sedge Warbler has a conspicuous stripe of buffy white over the eye, 
and the head and upper surface longitudinally streaked and blotched with black. From the 15th of April 
to the first week in May is the time at which these birds arrive in all the above-mentioned localities. The 
same stimulus affects both alike: both spend the winter in Africa, and the summer in England ; one of them 


is universally dispersed, the other locally. They breed in close contiguity; yet they never intermarry, but 
live and perform all their functions independently of each other. 

It will be noticed that the arrival of the bird in spring is somewhat late. It is not, indeed, until the trees 
are in leaf, and the herbage is fully developed, that it appears. Aquatic insects and their larve are, I 
believe, the principal food of the Reed Warbler. | 
. I have already mentioned that the site of the nest is somewhat varied, and I may now add that the materials 
of which it is composed are considerably diversified ; and, in confirmation of this assertion, I append the 
descriptions of three nests, the first by my late friend, Mr. Yarrell, and the other two by myself. 

“The nest of this bird is very singularly constructed and sustained: that from which the vignette at the 
end of this paper” (Brit. Birds, vol. i. p- 273) “was drawn, was supported between four reed-stems, and 
was taken from a bed of reeds on the side of the Thames, the surface-soil of which was covered by water at 
every tide, or twice in each twenty-four hours. It is formed of the seed-branches of the reeds and very long 
grass, wound horizontally round and round, including four upright reeds in the substance; thus forming, 
with a little wool, the sides of the nest, which frequently measures five inches in depth on the outside, three 
inches in breadth across the top, and often three inches deep inside. The lining is formed of very fine grass 
and long hairs. The nest is made so deep that the eggs do not roll out when the supporting reeds are 
waved by the wind; and Montagu observes that he has seen the bird sitting on her nest when every gust 
forced it almost to the surface of the water.” 

A nest taken by me at Maidenhead on the 24th of May, 1856, was interwoven between four of the upper 
stems of a willow; it was rather deep, and chiefly composed of a fine kind of water-weed, dried grass, and 
a little moss, with a few patches of wool placed here and there on the outside; the interior was solely lined 
with fine dried grasses. 

Another nest taken from a similar situation at Formosa, near Cookham, in June 1860, was almost entirely 
composed of the downy, cotton-like substance of the common willow, compactly matted together with a little 
dried grass, and lined with the last-mentioned material. It contained four eggs, the ground-colour of which 
was delicate olive-grey, beautifully marked with blotches of brownish olive. It would seem that the eggs 
vary in hue, since Mr. Yarrell describes them as being “‘ of a greenish-white colour, spotted and freckled with 
ash-green and light brown;” he adds that they are nine lines in length by six and a half in breadth. 

So uniform is the plumage of the sexes in winter and summer, that the description of one is characteristic 
of both. The young, which are hatched in July, assume the adult colouring at a very early age, and soon 
quit the nest, hanging and clinging with perfect security among the reeds by means of their very sharp claws. 

The head, neck, all the upper surface, wings, and tail olive-brown, the primaries and tail-feathers being 
somewhat darker ; above the eye an obscure mark of buffy white; chin, throat, and centre of the abdomen 
buffy white; flanks and under tail-coverts pale buff; upper mandible deep olive-black ; under mandible and 
a very narrow line at the base of the gonys of the upper one very delicate flesh-colour ; irides wood-brown ; 
legs and feet dull greenish black, the soles of the latter sulphur-yellow. 

In a young bird killed on the 17th of September, the upper mandible was dark olive, except the gonys, 
which, with the whole of the under mandible, was white, very slightly tinged with pink; legs dull olive- 
green; thick and fleshy soles of the feet yellow; eye-stripe conspicuous buff. 

The Plate represents the two sexes of the natural size. The plants are the Phragmites communis and 
Nymphea alba. 
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CALAMOHERPE PALUSTRIS. 
Marsh Warbler. 


Sylvia palustris, Bechst. Naturg. Deutschl., tom. ili. p. 639, tab. 26. 
Calamoherpe palustris, Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 552. 

pulstris, Saville in Zool. 1861, p. 7755. 
Calamodyta palustris, G. R. Gray, Cat. of Brit. Birds in Coll. Brit. Mus., p. 45. 
Salicaria palustris, Keys. et Blas. Wirbelth. Eur. 


I never took up my pen to write on any ornithological subject with a fuller sense of the difficulty with which 
it was surrounded than in the present instance, inasmuch as it is questionable to me whether the Marsh 
and the Reed Warblers are, or are not, one and the same species, and, if the latter, whether they both 
frequent this country in summer. I certainly should not have entered upon this matter in the present work, 
had I not beeen desirous of complying with the wishes of some of its supporters, by giving figures of both 
the birds to which the names Calamoherpe palustris and C. arundinacea have been applied. I will now 
endeavour to point out the slight differences which have presented themselves to my notice when examining 
the skins forwarded for my inspection, or shown to me by many friends interested therein. In size the two 
birds are nearly the same, and they differ little in colour ; but the C. palustris is of a lighter or more sandy 
brown, both on its upper and under surface, than C. arundinacea ; its bill is also a trifle shorter, its tail 
somewhat more square, and its legs light fleshy brown instead of lead-colour ; the primaries are found to be 
variable in their length, and consequently are considered to be of little value in determining the identity or 
distinctness of the two birds. Far greater differences have been observed among birds of many other 
genera, which have nevertheless been regarded as constituting only one species; yet Mr. Bond, Mr. 
Howard Saunders, Mr. Harting, and Dr. Bree, are all in favour of the C. palustris being distinct from 
C. arundinacea. Myr. Harting, one of our most active ornithologists, says, in the ‘Field’ of May 6, 1871, 
‘“‘ Before another summer has passed away, I am anxious to direct the attention of naturalists to the 
occasional, probably annual, occurrence in England of the Marsh Warbler. From its general resemblance 
to the Reed Warbler it has no doubt been overlooked ; but when its distinguishing characters have been 
duly noted, it will in all probability be found to be a regular summer migrant to this country. The 
characters by which it may be distinguished are briefly as follows :— 

«* Although the colour of the upper portion of the plumage in the Reed and Marsh Warblers is a uniform 
olive-brown, the latter is yellower, is a somewhat longer bird, has a shorter and broader bill, and a buffy 
white line extending from the base of the bill over the eye is clearly defined. The readiest means of 
distinguishing the two birds at a glance will be by the colour of the legs and toes. In living or freshly 
killed birds the tarsi and feet of the Reed Warbler are slaty-brown, while those of the Marsh Warbler are 
flesh-colour. In dried skins the former turns to hair-brown, the latter to yellowish brown. The tarsi of the 
latter, moreover, are rather longer and stouter than those of its congener. 

“Tt would be extremely satisfactory to establish the fact of the regular migration to this country in spring 
of the Marsh Warbler ; and it is to be hoped that ornithologists in all parts of the kingdom will not omit to 
investigate the subject and record their observations.” 

Mr. Robert Mitford has for more than three years endeavoured to convince me that the Marsh Warbler 
breeds annually in his garden at Hampstead, making its nest in lilac trees far from water ; but I am sure 
that the birds he has observed are examples of C. arundinacea, which has a similar habit of breeding among 
those trees, as may be seen, at the proper season, among a hundred other places, in both the high and low 
grounds of Taplow, in Buckinghamshire, where I have had opportunities of observing the bird during the last 
forty years, and where I expect it will give me a cheerful greeting on my next visit to that agreeable part of 
the country. 

Dr. Bree states that the Marsh Warbler ‘“ has a wide range in Europe, being found in Russia, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and France.” 

Count Muhle says, ‘‘the Marsh Warbler is a very neat, merry bird, quick in all its movements, and 
as active in skipping through the bushes as in flight. Bold and enterprising, it becomes arrogant and 
tyrannical in its combats with other birds dwelling around it. It seems never to repose; and hardly does the 
eye catch it than its voice is heard perhaps a hundred paces further off. Of all the Reed Warblers it has 
the most beautiful and varied song, enlivening an otherwise dull and monotonous part of the country. It is 
a master of imitation, and knows well how to blend, in a delightful whole, the different songs of the 


surrounding birds. In warm summer it sings all night through, and so charmingly in the stillness of the 
time and scene that we are tempted to compare it with the Nightingale. Its call-note is similar to that of 
other Reed Warblers, but is not often heard. Its nest is never placed over water, nor even over marshy 
ground, but is found in shrubs and bushes from one to three feet above the ground; the inside is deep like 
that of other Reed Warblers’ nests, and formed of delicate grass blades, straws, nettle fibres, and spiders’ 
webs, lmed with very fine straws and a quantity of horsehair. It lays four or five eggs, which are bluish 
white, sparingly spotted with delicate grey dots and olive-brown and ash-grey spots.” 

Brehm, in Badeker’s work on European eggs, remarks that “the nest has a loose substructure, and is by 
this and its half-globular form, suspended on dry ground between the branches of the bushes or nettles, 
easily distinguished from ‘the strongly formed nest of C. arundinacea, which is, moreover, built over water. 
The ground-colour of the eggs too is clear and very different from the muddy tint of those of the 
Reed Warbler.” 

Bailly, after mentioning that the Calamoherpe palustris is nearly as abundant in Savoy as C. arundinacea, 
says :—‘‘ During their stay with us they frequent thickets bordering swamps and pieces of water, small 
willows, and clumps of poplars, together with fields of hemp, maize, and rye, in the neighbourhood. I 
have frequently met with it in the more humid parts of the Alps, notably at Mont Cenis, at the base of Rivers 
and upon the wooded borders of the lakes which dominate it (1900 or 2000 metres above the sea-level) ; 
it is also met with in all similar situations in most of the alpestral regions of the Tarantaise. It arrives 
in Savoy about the middle of April, and may be found in the meadows, vineyards, &c. till the 10th of 
October. The male is a great chatterer, from the month of May till towards the 20th of July, in the plains 
and in the Alps; during the month of August he scarcely ceases to warble during the morning and evening. 
While thus engaged he may sometimes be seen at the end of a branch or on the top of a plant, but is 
more often concealed in the thickest of the bushes, occasionally in the centre, at the base, or in a tuft of 
leaves. His song is very variable, and he readily imitates the voices of other birds; he mimics sometimes the 
notes of Calamoherpe arundinacea so well that he might be mistaken for it, some phrases of the Phyllopneuste 
polyglotta, the call-cry of the Porzana maruetta during the breeding-season, that of Lanius minor and 
Enneoctonus collurio; and in the Alps he tries to counterfeit those of Plectrophanes nivalis, of Accentor alpinus, 
and Saxicola enanthe. In the plains it begins to build its nest in the middle or end of May, and in the 
Alps in June. It is of a spherical form, and is generally placed in the midst of a thick bush or small 
shrub near the ground, or among the roots of willows and poplars near water, sometimes in tufts of grass 
in damp situations; it is externally composed of fine straw, stems of dried grass, and fibrous roots, lined 
with horse- and other hairs and fine grasses, or the down of the Zussi/ago thistles, or the cotton of the 
willows, according to situation. ‘The eggs are five or six in number, of a light grey or ash-colour, with 
spots of greenish brown mingled with others of an ashy blue or ash-colour a trifle deeper than the ground- 
colour. The Marsh Warbler feeds on caterpillars, small winged insects, also larve and worms. At the 
end of summer it becomes very fat, acquires a particular flavour, and is excellent eating.” 

Mr. Howard Saunders shot one of a pair which evidently intended to nest in the marshy bottoms of the 
Tagus, near Aranjuez, in May 1870; and he informs me that the Wght flesh-colour of the legs was very 
noticeable; the note was also different from that of the Reed Warbler, which likewise occurs and breeds in 
Spain. The Rev. H. B. Tristram noticed it among other Warblers in Palestine. 

After what has been said respecting the slight difference between this species and its near ally, a minute 
description would be superfluous. I have given the correct colouring of its legs on the opposite Plate ; 
but inadvertently the legs of C. arundinacea have been represented much lighter than they really are, in 
some of the copies issued to my subscribers; but this defect may be easily remedied by the addition of a 
wash of a dark tint over the tarsi and toes till they accord with the description in the letterpress ; if there 
be any difficulty in the matter I shall be happy to make the correction im any copies sent to me for the 
purpose. Dr. Bree describes the legs of C. palustris as light; but in his figure of the bird they are 
represented as of a darker hue even than those of our Reed Warbler. 

The figures are of the natural size. The plant is the Purple Loosestripe (Lythrum Salicaria). 
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CALAMODYTA PHRAGMITIS. 
Sedge Warbler or Chat. 


Sylvia salicaria, Penn. Brit. Zool., vol. i. p. 517. 

Motacilla salicaria, Mont. Orn. Dict. 

Curruca salicaria, Flem. Brit. Anim., p. 69. 

Salicaria phragmitis, Selby, Ill. Orn., vol. 1. p. 201. 

Sylvia phragmitis, Term. Man. d’Orn., vol. i. p. 189. 

Calamodus phragmitis, Gray, List of Gen. and Subgen. of Birds in Brit. Mus., p. 33. 





Tue Brown Owl hoots, the Barn Owl screeches, and the Nightingale pours forth its melodious song. But 
these are not the only birds that break the stillness of the night: the constantly babbling Chat is more 
frequently heard than either of them; from sundown to sunrise, from morn till dewy eve, its garrulous 
strain is poured forth so continuously that one is induced to ask, does the bird ever sleep? does it ever 
feed? Let me qualify this remark, however, by saying, that only at certain seasons—the love-season of 
birds—is this babbler so loquacious ; when the pairing-time is over, it sings less frequently, and its natural 
notes change to a chiding or scolding tone whenever the immediate precincts of its nest are intruded 
upon. Not only does the Chat sing when shrouded by the thick covert, but it frequently perches on some 
exposed twig, and there, with swollen throat and drooping tail, pours out its melody, then suddenly starts off, 
and, with rounded, tremulous wing, flies to some neighbouring shrub, singing all the while with an exuberance 
which must be heard to be appreciated. As soon as the young are hatched, this mirthful, babbling song is 
discontinued, and both male and female become most assiduous in providing insect-food for their brood, and 
they pass to and fro many hundred times a day until the young are able to assist themselves. I believe that 
two broods are frequently, if not generally, reared in each year; for in the beginning of July the male may 
be heard singing as lustily as in the spring, and the female is doubtless sitting on a second series of eggs. 

This bird must be familiar to every one who resides in the country; for there is scarcely a garden or 
hedge-row, coppice, marsh, or river-side, that is not tenanted by a pair of Sedge Warblers. As certain as 
the seasons return, does this bird resort to its accustomed haunts, and form one of the numerous species 
which visit us in the spring, cheering us with their presence, and benefiting us by the great amount of good 
they effect in keeping insect-life within its proper bounds. That the Sedge Warbler winters in Africa there 
can be no doubt: the probability is, that when it leaves us in autumn, it first touches at the nearest headland 
in Spain, and gradually passing south, crosses the Mediterranean at its narrowest part ; the return-movement, 
which takes place im April, being performed in a similar manner. Its arrival in England is somewhat 
dependent upon the kind of season and the advance of vegetation. It is by no means an early bird; between 
the middle and the latter end of April, when the willow is in leaf, and the sedge has risen far above the 
water, is the period when it makes its appearance. When once arrived, we are immediately apprised of the 
fact by the peculiar song of the male, who at once takes up his former position, and awaits the coming of 
the females about the beginning of May. The task of nest-making commences, and in the early part of June 
nests may be found with their full complement of eggs. The nest, which is round, deep, cup-shaped, neat, 
and well made, but not so massive as that of the Reed Wren, is placed in any overhanging shrub in the garden, 
in the quickset-hedge, or on the branch of a willow projecting over the water. The eggs are five or six in 
number, eight lines long by six lines in breadth; of a pale-yellowish brown, very finely mottled and streaked 
with darker brown. 

A nest of the Sedge Warbler taken at Formosa, near Maidenhead, on the 9th of June, 1859, was placed 

among nettles and other rank herbage near the river-side, within two feet of the ground, and was unusually 
neat and well built. It was of a deep cup-shaped form; the outer portion was constructed of long dead 
grasses and the flower-stalks of various plants, mingled with green moss ; within was a very neat lining of 
fibrous roots, fine hairs, and three or four feathers, all firmly matted together. The four freshly laid egos 
were of an exceedingly dark-olivaceous stone-colour, with here and there a very fine, curled, hair-like streak 
of black. 

Another nest, taken at the same place in June 1860, contained five eggs, and was externally composed 
of interwoven moss and dried grass, warmly lined with the softer feathers of the Swan and a little fine 
horsehair. 

With regard to the distribution of the Sedge Warbler over the British Islands, I believe it is universally 
dispersed wherever there are situations suited to its habits and mode of life, such as the low and moist sides 
of rivers, gardens, &c. No ornithologist would think of looking for it on the summit of Snowdon, or in the 


midst of the great heathy lands of Surrey and Hampshire, or similar districts. Mr. Rodd mentions it as con- 
spicuous among the birds of Cornwall; Mr. St. John states that he observed it in the northern part of 
Sutherlandshire ; and in Ireland it is no less abundant than in England. On the continent of Europe it is 
found as far east as the Crimea, and as far north as Sweden and Norway. In Italy, Savoy, France, Holland, 
Germany, and the adjacent countries, it is generally, if not universally, distributed. In all these parts it 
impulsively passes to and fro, the sun and the seasons being its guide and the prompters of its movements. 

I extract the following interesting note respecting this bird from Mr. St. John’s ‘ Tour in Sutherlandshire’:— 
“The Sedge Warbler, singing like the Nightingale during all the hours of darkness, is common. I heard 
its sweet note constantly during the night-time; generally, it sings about reedy lochs and swamps. The 
most northern spot at which I heard this bird was at Tongue, where its song was easily distinguished, and 
had a most pleasing effect amongst the harsher notes of the Land-Rail, Redshank, Sea-Gulls, &c. I went 
out of the inn at midnight, and was much amused at hearing the different cries of the birds. Close to the 
door is a small enclosed clump of larch, where the grass and weeds are very high and rank. In this little 
patch it seems that a Sedge Warbler had made her nest. All day long had the male bird been singing to 
his mate, and now at midnight he was still uttering unceasingly his merry note. I never met with so inde- 
fatigable a songster ; night or day he seemed never to weary.” 

There is no external difference in the sexes. When the young leave the nest, they are more strongly 
blotched with black on the upper surface, and their under surface is of a deeper buff, speckled with brown ; 
but they soon attain the plumage of the adult. . 

The adult has the crown of the head striated with dark and pale-yellowish brown, the former prevailing, 
and giving a dark appearance to the head; above each eye a streak of yellowish white ; lores and ear-coverts 
brown ; upper surface clouded pale and dark brown, the former being the tint of the margins, and the latter 
the hue of the centres of the feathers ; wings brown, the coverts and tertials edged with pale brown; lower 
part of the back and upper tail-coverts inclining to rufous; tail brown, with paler margins ; chin and throat 
buffy white; under surface pale buff, darkest on the flanks; irides light brown; upper mandible brown ; 
under mandible, legs, and feet flesh-colour. 

The Plate represents the two sexes of the natural size, on the Carex riparia, in the flowering season. 
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CALAMODYTA AQUATICA. 
Aquatic Warbler. 


Motacilla aquatica, Gmel. edit. Linn. Syst. Nat., tom. i. p. 953. 

Sylvia aquatica, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 510. 

salicaria, Bechst. Naturg. Deutsch., tom. iii. p. 625. 

paludicola, Vieill. Nouv. Dict. d’ Hist. Nat., 2nd edit., tom. xi. p. 202. 

caricetit, Naum. Vog., tom. ili. p. 668, tab. 82. figs. 2, 3. 

Calamodyta schenobenus, Bonap. Geog. & Comp. List of Birds of Eur. and N. Am. p. 12. 


aquatica, Degl. 











Salicaria aquatica, Keys. et Blas. 

Sylvia schenobenus, Scop. Ann., tom. i. no, 235. 
Acrocephalus salicarius, Naum. 

Calamodus aquaticus, Cab. Mus. Hein., Theil i. p. 39. 


Two, if not more, examples of this species having been killed in England, it becomes necessary to include 
it in the present work, after which, from the better acquaintance with the species thereby afforded, we shall 
doubtless hear of other examples being taken ; for the accurate figure here given can scarcely fail to stimulate 
our young ornithologists to scrutinize more closely the small reed-loving Warblers which come from distant 
lands to spend the summer with us. Of the result of such a search I have no doubt; but it must be most 
carefully made; otherwise the difference between the present species and the merry little Chat (Calamodyta 
phragmitis), figured in the preceding Plate, when seen among the reeds, will scarcely be perceptible. So 
far from the occurrence of the Calamodyta aquatica in this country being remarkable, the wonder is that a 
bird which, during summer, frequents the marshes of Dieppe and in the neighbourhood of Lille, and 
which is somewhat common, in all localities suited to its habits, between Holland and the Mediterranean, 
should not be more frequently found in our islands: but whether scarce or common, I deem its occurrence 
here a fortunate circumstance; for it is a very pretty species, and a valuable addition to our avifauna. A 
bird from America which has been driven out to sea, and by chance alighted on the British Islands, has 
far less claims to our notice than a European migrant which comes and goes as regularly as the Swallow. 

Of the habits and economy of this bird I know nothing from personal observation ; after stating, therefore, 
where it has been killed in England, I must seek for information respecting them in the writings of Con- 
tinental authors and those of our countrymen who have visited the shores of Northern Algeria, where the 
bird probably winters. 

The first recorded instance of the occurrence of the Aquatic Warbler in England will be found in the 
‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London’ for 1866, where it is stated that on the 8th of May in 
that year Mr. Alfred Newton exhibited, from the collection of William Borrer, Esq., a specimen which 
was killed on the 19th of October, 1853, in an old brick-pit a little to the west of Hove, near Brighton. 
It was observed creeping about amongst the old grass and reeds, and was seen by Mr. Borrer just after 
it was skinned. 

For the knowledge of a second British example we are indebted to J. E. Harting, Esq., who, in the 
‘Zoologist’ for 1867, after remarking that he was unfortunately prevented from attending the meeting 
above mentioned, but, while on a visit to Mr. Borrer, had ample opportunity of examining the specimen, 
says, “I was much struck with its similarity to a bird in my own collection, which I had received from the 
neighbourhood of Loughborough two years previously, and which I had put aside to be named, not being 
acquainted with the species. On my return home I carefully reexamined this specimen, and, after com- 
paring it with the plate in Dr. Bree’s ‘Birds of Europe,’ entertained little doubt of its being Selcaria 
aquatica. To make sure, however, that I was not mistaken, I sent the bird for examination to the 
Rev. H. B. Tristram, who is so well acquainted with the avifauna of Europe. To my note which accom- 
panied it his reply was as follows :—‘ There is no doubt about your Safcaria aquatica. It is not in full 
plumage, and therefore may be a bird of the year. The mature bird, in breeding-plumage, has not the spots 
on the breast and flanks. There is no difference between the sexes.’ 

“The specimen was obtained near Loughborough, in Leicestershire, during the summer of 1864, and 
was sent to me by a friend under the impression that it was a Grasshopper Warbler.” 

I must now quote from my friend Dr. Bree, whose account of the species in his ‘ Birds of Europe not 
found in the British Islands,’ comprises nearly all that is known respecting it. 


“The Aquatic Warbler has a somewhat limited range. It is only known with certainty to breed in 
Germany and Holland. According to Temminck it is merely an accidental visitor to the latter country ; but 
Mihle gives this as one of its breeding-places. It is plentiful in Italy and the south of France during the 
passage. It is found in Switzerland and Sardinia, on the banks of the Var and Rhone, and in the marshes 
surrounding Arles. It is also found at Dieppe and in the marshes about Lille. It occurs in Algeria, as 
stated by Captain Loche; and Mr. Salvin, in his ‘Five Months’ Bird-nesting in the Eastern Atlas’ (Ibis, 
1859), says, ‘At the head of the little marsh of Am Djendeli I more than once observed a pair of this Warbler. 
We afterwards found it more abundant at Zana, where it was breeding. Its habits much resemble those of 
the Common Reed Warbler (C. arundinacea) ; its eggs also are similar.’ 

‘“«<Tt is really plentiful nowhere,’ says Count Miuble, ‘and it dwells preferably in large wild swamps. In 
summer it need only be sought for where the water is cooped up almost knee-deep with ditches and dry 
necks of land running into it, and covered with bushes, high grass, rushes, and reeds. In autumn it may 
be found in more cultivated ground. It is a very restless and lively bird, and also crafty and cunning. It 
creeps with great agility through the twigs and stalks of the thick swampy plants, in which it excels all 
other Reed Warblers. It may be seen gliding along near the ground like a mouse; it never hops on the 
ground, but goes along step by step. On the stalks and perpendicular stems of plants it runs up and down 
with such agility that it seems to slide along without using its feet at all. Its call is like the rest of the 
Reed Warblers’; its love-song, though loud, is also pleasant, and comes almost always from the depth of 
the reed-beds and seldom from the summit of the stalks ; it is, however, proportionally heard among trees. 
It builds its nest in the swamp: the exterior is formed of coarse grass-tops intertwined with delicate straws, 
and is lined with horse-hair. It is placed between the slender twigs of small bushes, and always in isolated 
marshy places intersected with ditches. It lays in the beginning of May four or five, rarely six, eggs of a 
grey-greenish or grey-yellowish ground, with spots more or less strongly marked, darker than the ground- 
colour.’ 

‘¢Brehm, in Badeker’s ‘European Eggs,’ says of this species :—‘ It breeds in Holland, Greece, Germany, 
and probably in Switzerland and Italy. At the end of April we bear its nuptial song in the marshes, among 
the bulrushes, reeds, and bog-plants which grow there. Its nest may be found at the end of May, 
containing five or six eggs, deep under a clump of sedges, in the grass behind rubbish, or on the bank of 
a hedge near water, hanging on the stalks of a plant. It is unlike that of the Sedge Warbler in being 
smaller, but is built of the same materials—namely, small rootlets mixed with strips of reed and straw, 
under which is also some horse-hair. The eggs are smaller, brighter, smoother, and more shming than 
those of 8. phragmitis, and are often marked with hair-streaks. Very often the markings are so faint that 
the egg appears unicolorous. Once we found a nest containing eggs washed with carmine. The male sits 
but little, the female most assiduously. Incubation thirteen days. 

An egg figured by Dr. Bree was sent to him by M. Moquin-Tandon with the following remarks :—“ This 
egg comes from the environs of Angers. I had it from M. de Barace, a distinguished ornithologist. The 
nest is in the form of a cone, cleverly constructed. It contains four or five eggs of a dirty greenish grey 
with olive spots more or less dark, generally forming a wreath at the thicker end. I have seen some 
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specimens of a deeper grey.” 

In a note to Mr. Harting, the Rev. H. B. Tristram says :—‘‘ The nest of S. aquatica, which I have several 
times taken in Africa, is rather like that of S. uscincoides, of one material throughout, not suspended like the 
Reed Warbler’s, but placed in the fork or leaf-joint of a big reed or cane in the centre of a swamp. The 
nest is small, lined with horse-hair, and interlaced with the stem.” 

In size and in the similarity of the sexes the Aquatic Warbler differs but little from our Common Chat 
or Sedge Warbler (Calamodyta phragmitis); but the conspicuous stripes over the eye and down the crown, 
and the more striated markings of the body, will at all times serve to distinguish it from that species. 

I am indebted to Mr. Sharpe for the loan of a fine specimen, from which one of my figures was taken, 
both of which are of the natural size. 

The plant is the Woody Nightshade (Solanum dulcamara). 
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LUSCINIOPSIS LUSCINIOIDES. 
Savis Warbler. 


Sylvia luscinioides, Savi, Orn. Tosc., tom. i. p. 270. 

Salicaria luscinioides, Keys. & Blas. Wirbelt. Eur., p. 53. 

Calamodyta luscnodes, G. R. Gray, Gen. of Birds, vol. i. p. 172, Calamodyta, sp. 18. 
Pseudo-luscima Savi, Bonap. Geog. and Comp. List of Birds of Eur. and N. Am., p. 12. 


Bur a few years ago the great fens of Cambridge and Huntingdon shires formed an asylum in which this 
rare British bird doubtless took up its summer quarters as regularly as the Sedge- and Reed-Warblers now 
do over wider areas in our island; but the drainage of those districts has rendered them so unsuited to the 
habits of the bird that the. time is probably not far distant when it will no longer resort to them. | It is for 
the like reason that the Ruff, formerly so abundant in those parts of the country and in Lincolnshire, no 
longer breeds there, and that the sight of a Bittern therein has become a rarity, fields of waving corn being 
as uncongenial to them as they are to the beautiful Copper Butterfly (Chrysophanus dispar) formerly so 
numerous in those counties. With these prefatory remarks, I shall here transcribe the account given of this 
species in Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Birds of Norfolk,’ as it is by far the most perfect that has yet been published. 


“At least six well-authenticated specimens of this rare British Warbler are now ascertained to have been procured 
in Norfolk, of which the first, though long overlooked, was for many years the only one known to science. It was 
obtained by the late Rev. James Brown, at Limpenhoe, in the early part of the present century, during the month 
of May; and the following interesting account of it was kindly sent me by Mr. Brown, in 1856, on his hearing that 
I had received one from Surlingham Broad. He says, ‘Its singular note had been observed at Limpenhoe by Sir 
Wm. Hooker, myself, and another ornithological friend, whilst investigating the natural history of that district, 
but for a considerable time not a sight of the bird could be obtained. We called it the reel bird, on account of the 
resemblance of its monotonous note to the continuous whirr of the reel, at that time used by the hand spinners of 
wool. At length it was discovered uttering its simgular song (if so it may be called) from the top of an alder bush 
that grew in the midst of a large patch of sedge, into which it fell like a stone as soon as it was approached. After, 
however, much patience and caution, it again reascended the alder and was shot. It is a very shy bird, and in its 
habits seems to resemble the Grasshopper Warbler, creeping among the sedge in search probably of insects and 
mollusks. It was submitted to the inspection of the celebrated ornithologist, Temminck, whilst he was in London 
at the sale of Mr. Bullock’s museum. He was puzzled, and requested permission to take it with him to the conti- 
nent, to compare it with specimens in his own splendid collection. He returned it with his opinion that it was a 
variety of the Reed-Wren; and as such it is noticed in their ‘Catalogue’ by Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear. 
Another specimen, procured for me at Strumpshaw by a marshman of the name of Waters, I presented to my 
friend, Edward Lombe, Esq., in whose splendid collection of British birds it probably may be found, under 
Temminck’s nomenclature, as the Reed-Wren, or as ‘Sylvia luseinioides.’ 

‘‘In the summer of 1843, two examples of this bird were shot at South Walsham, one of which was presented 
by Mr. J. H. Gurney to the Norwich museum, the other to the late Mr.T.C. Heysham of Carlisle, who was 
anxious to possess a British specimen of this rare warbler ; but on the sale of that gentleman’s collection, in 1859, 
this bird was also procured for the museum by Mr. Gurney, and, together with its companion from South Walsham 
and the Limpenhoe specimen, forms a highly interesting group. That the above-named specimens are by no means 
all that have been heard or even killed in that district, I have very recently ascertained from a communication kindly 
made to me by the Rey. H. T. Frere, of Burston, who possesses an example from that locality, and says, ‘ Others 
have been heard there since. Specimens were sent from thence by the late Mr. W. K. Jary, years ago, before the 
species was recognized by Savi; and no particular notice was taken of them beyond a formal acknowledgment 
by the British Museum authorities. It is known as the Red Craking Reed-wren by the marshmen.’ Presuming 
that Mr. Frere’s bird was procured about the same time as the museum pair, the next occurrence of this species, 
after an interval of thirteen years, is the specimen now in my collection from Surlingham, which was shot on the 
7th of June, 1856. The marshman’s account of the actions of this Warbler agrees very nearly with the remarks 
of Mr. Brown; but as everything relating to a species so little known is worthy of record, I give it as taken down 
at the time in my note-book. ,Being engaged on the broad all night, he first heard the bird ‘ noising’ about nine 
o'clock in the evening, on the 6th of June, and observed it from his boat running up and down the dead reed-stems, 
from the tops of which it kept calling at intervals until two in the morning. He then returned home, but at six o’clock 
he again found it in the same clump of reeds, though more restless and calling incessantly. Soon after this the 
wind began to stir the reeds, and it then dropped down and remained silent among the thick sedges.. Up to this 
time he had imagined it to be a Grasshopper Warbler, although the note seemed unusually loud and clear; and 
like them it kept moving its head from side to side whilst singing. On the following evening, at eight o’clock, 
the bird was still in the same place calling as before; and as one or two of the Grasshopper Warblers were singing at 
the same time, he distinguished at once a difference in their notes. As soon as he had shot the bird, he saw that it 
was different to any he had handled before, and, observing that it remained so long in one spot, made every search 
for a nest, but could find no trace of one. About ten years ago, he assures me, there were several couples of birds 
on the broad with similar notes, and he then found a nest with eggs, which, from his description, might be either 


that of Savi’s or of the Grasshopper Warbler. About the first week in May of the following year, a bird, agreeing 
exactly in note and appearance with the above, was also seen by this marshman in a small sallow bush: not having 
his gun with him, he watched it for some time, and had no doubt of its identity. From the occurrence of this 
species in one or two instances in the middle of summer, there is little doubt that it had occasionally nested in our 
marshes ; indeed a nest in the collection of Mr. Newcombe, of Feltwell, presented to him by the Rev. J. Burroughes, 
was said to have been found near Yarmouth. It is also most probable that, although so rarely recognized in this 
country, others may have been shot, and mistaken as the first was, by Temminck, for varieties of the Reed-Warbler, 
since the two species at first sight are very similar ; but Savi’s is not only a larger bird, but in the reddish tints of the 
upper parts more resembles the Nightingale. The following remarks upon the habits of this rare species as 
observed by Mr. Osbert Salvin in the Eastern Atlas, which appeared in the ‘ Ibis’ for 1859, p. 304, will probably 
be. read with interest, from the perfect confirmation they afford of the accuracy of the above descriptions :—‘ I 
found this bird abundant in the marsh of Zana. On approaching the margin of the reeds, its peculiar rattling 
note might be heard in every direction. The bird, when uttering this cry, climbs to the very top of a reed, often 
choosing the tallest, where it sits, if not disturbed, for several minutes, without changing its position. When 
singing, the head is moved slowly from side to side, by which means it may be that the ventriloquism ascribed 
to the Grasshopper Warbler is produced, the apparent change of position of the bird being, in fact, a change in 
the direction in which the sound of its voice is thrown. On taking alarm, the songster drops instantly into the 
thickest sedge, when pursuit is hopeless, as it carefully eludes observation, never showing itself in open flight ; 
sometimes, however, its course may be traced by the shaking of the reeds as it springs from one to another. 
The peculiar nest of this species, a beautifully compact structure, composed entirely of dead flag, is artfully con- 
cealed in the thickest parts, and at Zana it can only be found by wading in mud and water up to the middle; and 
even then it is quite a chance to find one.’ ” 


Mr. Stevenson remarks that, as the sale of Bullock’s Museum took place in 1819, the specimen submitted 
to Temminck was very probably killed in that year, and at all events could not have been obtained later, 
and states that the bird presented to the late Mr. Lombe is still preserved in his collection now in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clarke, of Wymondham. 

Mr. Bond believes that the bird is still found in the Cambridgeshire fens, and that it breeds there, and 
also in Huntingdonshire. : 

On the continent of Europe, I believe, this bird has been found in most of the marshy and fluviatile 
districts of its southern and central portions, and is not uncommon in similar situations in France and 
Belgium. In all these countries it is doubtless only a bird of summer passage, the winter being spent in 
Algeria and other parts of North Africa, where, as will have been seen by Mr. Salvin’s note given above, 
some remain and breed. 

Savi, by whom it was first noticed (in the ‘ Nuovo Giornale de’ Letterati’ for 1824, and in his ‘ Ornitologia 
Toscana’) states that it arrives in Tuscany about the middle of April, that it conceals itself among the 
willows and shrubs, creeping about among the low branches, and feeds on worms and insects. Malherbe 
mentions that it has been killed near Salerno, and that he had reason to believe that it migrates from Egypt 
and the coasts of Barbary, by way of Catania and Syracuse in Sicily, en route to Italy, where it spends the 
summer in marshy situations. The Rev. Mr. Tristram informed me that its unique and beautiful nest, 
which is rendered interesting from its being made of one material throughout, is most difficult to detect ; 
only three rewarding several days’ assiduous search by a large party. 

A nest of this bird sent to me from Belgium was wholly composed of the dead and brittle leaves of a 
kind of flag, the coarser ones outside, and gradually diminishing in thickness toward the inside; the cup-like 
interior was well defined. Another, forwarded to Mr. Hewitson, from the fens a few miles from Cambridge, 
by Mr. F. Bond, was “ beautifully symmetrical and round, and built entirely of the broad grassy top of the 
reed ; it was placed in a thick bunch of sedge on the ground. ; 

“The eggs are considerably larger than those of the Grasshopper Warbler, and bear some resemblance to 
them, but are much more like those of the Woodlark and the Pied Wagtail.” The ground-colour is light 
olive, minutely freckled with a much darker tint forming a zone round the larger end. 

Head, neck, back, wings, and tail-feathers reddish brown, the latter indistinctly barred with a darker tint ; 
chin and throat whitish; fore part of the neck and the breast pale brown; under surface similar in colour, 
but paler than the upper; bill brown; legs and toes pale brown. 

The Plate represents the bird, perhaps somewhat smaller than the natural size, and a female on her nest. 
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LOCUSTELLA AVICULA, Ray. 
Grasshopper Warbler. 


Locustella avicula, Ray, Syn., p. 70. 
Curruca grisea nevia, Briss. Orn., tom. vi., Suppl., p. 112. 
Sylvia locustella, Lath. Ind. Orn., vol. ii. p. 515. 
Motacilla nevia, Bodd. Tab. Pl. Enl., p. 35. 
locustella, Pall. Zoog. Ross.-Asiat., tom. 1. p. 508. 
Curruca locustella, Steph. Cont. of Shaw’s Gen. Zool., vol. viii. p. 213. 
Acrocephalus fluviatihs, Naum. Vog. Alte Augs-Nachtr., p. 202. 
Calamoherpe locustella, Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 552. 
tenuirostris, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl., p. 440 ? 
Sibilatrix locustella, Macgill. Hist. of Brit. Birds, vol. i. p. 399. 
Salicaria locustella, Selby, Ill. Brit. Orn., vol. i. p. 199. 
Muscipeta locustella, Koch, Baier. Zool., tom. i. p. 166. 
olivacea, Koch, Id., p. 167. 
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Locustella 


Ir the Robin be distinguished for its boldness and the Sparrow for its impudence, the present plainly 
coloured little bird is rendered remarkable by a precisely opposite trait, that of extreme reclusiveness ; 
and I question if one in a thousand of those who dwell in the parts of the country where it is common would 
ever get a sight of it, or even become aware of its presence, were it not for its remarkable sibilant song, 
which so closely resembles that of the Mole Cricket (GryUotalpa vulgaris), that ears long accustomed to the 
sound have attributed it not to the bird, but to the insect. This comparatively unseen minstrel of evening, 
like the Reed-Wren and the Sedge-Warbler, arrives in this country from the northern portions of Africa, 
between the middle and latter end of April, and departs again in August and September. It is true that its 
arrival is seldom witnessed; but we know that the brake, the thickly tangled hedge, and the rush-grown 
swamp will at the proper season be tenanted by it, and that as summer advances its nest and beautiful 
speckled eggs may be found if carefully searched for. ‘Those who seat themselves near a cluster of thorns 
in the western county of Devonshire, in the green lanes of the more central parts of England, or visit the 
rushy meres of Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, will soon be assured of its presence, as they also 
will be in all similar situations, both in Wales and Scotland, to which its migrations certainly extend ; for 
Dr. Dewar, of Glasgow, informs me that he has found it to be very common among the low shrubby trees 
on the banks of Loch Awe and Loch Lomond. It has also been seen in Ireland from north to south, but 
appears to be more rarely met with in that western island. 

In all the localities above mentioned the song of the male may be heard immediately after its arrival and 
until the female has completed the task of incubation. Sometimes its reel-like notes strike the ear but 
lightly, the next moment they sound more shrill and piercing; at another it is quite ventriloquial in 
character, appearing at one instant to proceed from a bush close at hand, at the next from across a brook 
at some distance. Sit down a while, or stand still, if your attention has been attracted by the unusual sound ; 
remain quiet and you will see the object which produced it perched on a twig near the summit of a bush, 
or the shaking of the leaves will show its whereabouts ; perchance you may see it passing along the horizontal 
branch of a bramble or clematis, or, having descended to the wet ground, running mouse-like across the 
glade from one thick and jutting bunch of herbage to another. If the precautions above described be 
strictly observed, then, and then only, will you have an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the actions 
of the Grasshopper Warbler—a bird whose reclusiveness leads it to dwell in the most impenetrable part of 
thick and entangled herbage. 

The late Captain Loche, in his List of Mammalia and Birds observed by him in Algeria, remarks that 
this species is rarely found in that country, yet all, or at least the greater part of those which frequent 
Europe in summer, must necessarily cross it for districts further south. On the continent of Europe it 
appears, from the statements of the authors I have consulted, to be more rare in the southern than in the 
central portions. 


Speaking of the bird as observed by him in Norfolk, Mr. Stevenson says, ‘The Grasshopper Warbler 
arrives earlier and leaves later than either the Reed- or Sedge-Warblers. It is seldom heard in the middle 
of the day, and never in windy weather; but sometimes, on a fine sunny afternoon, when scarcely a breath 
of air is stirring the feathery tops of the reeds, its loud creaking note may be heard in some neighbouring 
sedges ; rarely, however, will it expose itself to danger, even by a short flight to some other hiding-place. 
Early in the morning, or on moonlight nights, appear to be the only certain times for seeing it; for it then 
seems to be much less cautious, and either hanging from the reed-stems, or perched on the topmost twig of 
some small bush, it may be observed creaking for a long time, and constantly moving its head from side to 
side. If heard over night, when too dark for anything to be distinguished, it will invariably be found in the 
same place at the first dawn of morning; and even if fired at and missed in the evening he will still remain 
near the same spot. Though occasionally met with in hedge-banks away from any stream, it is always most 
certain of being found amongst reeds and sedges in company with its kindred species. TI cannot help 
thinking that, although visiting this country in far less numbers than the Reed- and Sedge-Warblers, it is 
not so rare as is generally supposed, and that it may be met with in most localities as well suited to its shy 
mouse-like actions as our Norfolk Broads.” 

The following interesting remarks respecting the nidification of this bird appeared in the ‘ Zoologist.’ 
They are from the pen of the Rev. W. Turner, of Uppingham, and as they were deemed worthy of insertion 
in Mr. Hewitson’s work on the < Kees of British Birds,’ cannot be out of place here. 

‘“‘ Having in 1835, and twice since, found the nest of the Grasshopper Warbler, I am enabled to give the 
following particulars respecting it:—The first nest was about the middle of a small plantation of about four 
or five years’ growth. Out of a tuft of grass, overarched by a bramble, and containing a small plant of 
white thorn, I observed something hop, as it were, and immediately drop into the herbage. I examined 
the tuft in hopes of finding a nest of something or other, but a careful search resulted in disappointment. 
In the course of the day I returned to the spot; there was the same hop and away, but the motion was 
so short and quick that I could not even then distinguish whether I had seen a bird or a mouse. JI then sat 
down by the spot to watch if anything would approach, and it was not long before I observed the grass 
move, and a veritable Sylva locustella, threading its way through the grass, approached within arm’s-length 
of me; after eyeing me for a moment it commenced a retreat. Feeling confident there must be a nest, I 
took my knife and carefully cut away the herbage near the tuft, and then proceeded with the tuft itself, in the 
very centre of which, and in a depression of the ground, I found the object of my search; but to the very 
last there was not the slightest appearance of ingress or egress. I was so struck with what I had witnessed 
that I again sat down, and ever and anon the same stealthy movements to and fro were repeated. The other two 
nests I detected, in the same manner, in small open places in an extensive wood; their situations were 
exactly alike, the centres of two very large tufts of coarse grass, at a depth of fourteen or fifteen inches 
from the top. In both cases I watched the movements of the female, they were precisely the same as above 
described; she never rose on the wing; and it would seem probable that, if not disturbed, she never flies 
either to or from her nest, but threads her way through the herbage, and thus effectually prevents everything 
that could lead to the discovery of her retreat. The whole proceeding most forcibly reminded me of a 
mouse under similar circumstances. The nests in the two latter instances were entirely of dried grass, finer 
internally ; in the first there was a little moss, owing probably to a trifling difference of situation.” 

Mr. Selby describes the nest as being composed of moss and dried stems of Ladies’ Bedstraw (Galium), 
and the eggs as four or five in number; but Mr. Yarrell says that sometimes as many as seven are laid. 
They are of a pinkish grey, numerously speckled with a darker tint, and are eight lines long by six 
lines broad. 

The male has the crown of the head, back, and wings olive-brown, each feather with a dark brown centre 2) 
tail uniform brown; chin and abdomen buffy white ; lower part of the breast spotted with brown ; remainder 
of the under surface fulvous ; under tail-coverts pale brown, with a dark brown streak down the centre of 
each feather ; irides brown; upper mandible dark olive-brown, under mandible yellowish brown at the base, 
passing into dark olive-brown at the tip; legs pale flesh-colour in some instances, reddish flesh-colour 
in others. 

The female is usually described as differing only in being of a uniform pale brown on the under surface 
and destitute of the spots on the breast; but it appears that the presence or absence of these spots is not to 
be depended upon as indicative of sex, for I have a male, presented to me by Mr. Osbert Salvin, in which 
they are absent, and a female in which they are present, and a nearly fledged young exhibiting this feature, 
though not to the same extent as in the adult. I believe it has been previously remarked that the legs 
are destitute of scutellz and that they are peculiarly hard and solid, and this I find to be the case in my 


specimens. 
The Plate represents the two sexes, of the size of life, on a branch of the Clematis Vitalba. 
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